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PREFACE 


TO THE © 


* 


FOURTH ENGLISH 'EDITION. - 


Evucian among the Ancients, and among the 
Moderns FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAY and MONSIEUR FONTENELLE, Rave rit- 
ten DIALOGUES OF THE* DEAD with a gen- 
eral - applauſe. - The plan they have traced: ont is 
fo extenfive, that the matter which lies within the 
compaſs. of it can: ſcarce be exhauſted. It ſets be. 
fore us the hiſtory of all times and all nations, 
. preſents to the choice of a writer all characters of 
remarkable perſons, which may beft be oppoſed to, 
or compared with each other; and is, perhaps, one 
of the moſt agreeable methods, that can be employed, 
4 —_— to the: mand any Critical, Moral, or 
Political Obſervations ; becauſe the Dramatic Spir- 
it, which may be thrown into them, gives them more 
life, than they could have in. diſſertations, however 
well written, And ſometimes a new dreſs may 
render an old truth more pleaſing to thoſe, whom 
the mere love of novelty betrays into error, as it 
very frequently does not only the wits, but the ſages 
of theſe days. Indeed one of the beſt ſervices, that 
could now be done to mankind by any good writer, 
would be the bringing them back ta common ſenſe, 
from which the dere of ſhining by extraordinary 
2 notions 
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notions has ſeduced great numbers, to the no [malt 
detriment of morality, and of all real knowledge. 


It may be proper to obſerve, that in all works of 
this nature, the dead are often ſuppoſed, by a nece/- 
ſary fiction, to be thoroughly informed of many par- 
ticulars, which happened in times poſterior to their 
on, and in all parts of the world, as well as in the 
countries to which they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon's 
dialogue between Gelon and Dion, the former finds 
fault with the condud of the latter ; and in another be- 
tween Solon and the Emperor Juſtinian, the Athenan 
* the Government of the Roman Legiſlator, and 
talks of the hiſtory of Procopius, as if he had read it. 
I have alſo taken the liberty that others have ufed, 
to date the ſeveral Dialogues, as beſt ſuited with the 
purpoſes to which they were written, ſuppoſing ſome 
of them to have of immediately after the. deceaſe 
of one or more of the ſpeakers, and others at a very 
great diſtance of time from that in which they lived. 
But I late noi in this edition made any alteratton 
in the dates of the former. Elyſium, — Mer- 
cury, Charon and Styx, being neceſſary allegories in 
this way of writing are occaftonally —_ here, as 
they have been by Fantenelle and the Archbiſhop of 
Cambrey : Which (rf it offended any critical or pi- 
- ous ears) I would juſtify by the declaration gravely 
annexed to the works of all Italian writers, wherem . 
they uſe _ expreſſions : See haveſſi nominato 
Fato, Fortuna, Deſtino, Elyſio, Stige, &c. Sono 
*. Schorzi di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di an- 


« imo Catolico.“ * 1 NO 61 
Three 
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* # If 1 have named Fate, Fortune, Deſtiny, Elyfum, Styx, &c, they 
are only the ſports of a poetical pen, dot the fentiments of a catholic 
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mind, 


PREFACE... ix 

Three of theſe Dialogues were written by a dif- 
ferent hate J am . would have 7. 
but too plainly to the reader, without my having 
told it. Tf the friend who favoured me with them 
ſhould ever write any more, 1 ſhall think that the 
publick owes me à great obligation, or having ex- 
cited a genius ſo capable of uniting delight with in- 
ftrudtion, and giving to virtue and knowledge thoſe 
graces, which the wit of the age has too — and 
too 7 ully employed all its till to beſtow on 

4 


vice and folly. 


Beſides many corrections which the Reader will 
find in this edition, four new Dialogues are added, 
in order to complete one chief defign of the work, I 

mean the illuſtrating of certain Principles and cer- 
tain Characters of importance, by bringing in per- 
ſons who have ated upon different Jffems, to de- 
fend their own conduct, or to explain their own no- 
tions, by free diſcourſe with each other, and in a 
manner conformable to the turn 74 thetr minds, as 
they have been repreſented to us by the beſt authors. 


The ſeeing this done in the compaſs of a ſmall 
volume, may poſſibly induce our young gentry (for 
whoſe ſervice it is more particularly — to 
meditate on the ſubjecls treated of in this work : 
And, if they make a _- uſe 7 the lights given to 
them, the Public, J hope, will derive ſome benefit 
from the book, when the Wot is ng more. | 
1 NU 
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DIALOGUE I. 


'Loxp FALKLAND—Msx, HAMPDEN. 


| Lozp FALKLAND. | PE. 


Anz not 


Mx. HAM 


(PEN, farpriſed to fer me in- x Elyſium, 


Mx. HAMPDEN. 


I was going to put the ſame queſtion to Lyon lord- 
Thip ; for, doubtleſs, you ing me a rebe 


B Lon? 
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io — . | AS. * 4 
And certainly you i ce me an Apoſtate from 
u 


the Commonwealth, and a ſupporter of Tyranny. 


Mx. HAMPDEN. 


I own I did, and I don't wonder at the ſeverity of 
your thoughts about me. The heat of the times de- 
prived us both of our natural candour. Yet I will 


I, confeſs to you here, that, before I died, I began to 


ſee in our enough to juſtify * apprehen- 
ſions, that the Civil War, which we had entered in- 
to from generous moti ves, from a laudable deſire to 
2 our free Conſtitution, would end very un- 

ppily, and perhaps, in the iſſue, deſtroy that Con- 
ſtitution, even by the arms of thoſe who pretended 
to be moſt zealous for it. 


Lon FALKLAND. 


And I will as frankly own to you,“ that I ſaw, in 
the court and camp of the king, ſo much to alarm me - 
for the liberty of my country, if our arms were ſuc- 
ceſsful, that I dreaded a victory little leſs than I did a 
defeat, and had nothing in my mouth but the word 

ace, which I conſtantly repeated with paſſionate 
— in every council at which I was called to 
IS 2-14 27857; 


Mx. HAMPDEN. 


- IT wiſhed for peace too, as ardently as your lordſhip. 
But Iſaw no hopes of it. The inſincerity of the 
king and the influence of the queen made it impoſſi- 
ble to truſt to his promiſes or declarations. Nay, 
what'reliance could we reaſonably have upon- Laws 
deſigned to limit anditeſtrainithe power of the crown 
after he had violated the Bill of Rights, —_ 
a! | | "W 


* See the Letters in the Sidney Colleftion ſtom the Farl of Sun- 


"* &erland to his Lady, 


1 
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bind a conſcience ſo prejudiced ? Or what effectual 
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tion of the privileges which had been in diſpute ? If 
his conſcience would allow him to break an Act of 


Parliament made to determine the _ of the 7 — 


Prerogative, becauſe he thought that the Royal Pre. 
rogatide could have no bounds, what legal ties could 


ſecutity could his people obtain againſt the ohſtinate 
* of 45 n entirely taking 
from him the power of the ſword, and enabling them- 
ſelves to defend the laws he had paſt, ' 


' Loxy FALKLAND. 


There is evidently too much truth in what you 
have ſaid. But, by taking from the king the power 
of the ſword, you in reality wok. all power. It was 
converting the government into a Demecracy ; and 
if he had ſubmitted' to it; he would only have pre- 
ſerved the name of a king. The ſceptre would have 
been held by thoſe who had the fword ; or we mult 
have lived in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy, without 
any force, or balance in the government; a' fate 
which could not have laſted long, but would have 
ended in a Republick or in abſolute dominion. 


Ms. HAMPDEN... 


our reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. But What 
could we do? Let Dr. Laud and thoſe other court 
divines, who directed the King's confcience, and fix- 
ed in it ſuch principles, as made him unfit to govern 
a limited monarchy, though witli many good quali- 
ties, and ſome great ones; let them, I ſay, anſwer for 
_—_ miſchiets they brought upon him and the na- 
10n. ; 4 0 . 


| Lord FALKLAND, . 


They were indeed much to blame; hut thoſe 
principles had gained ground before their _ — | 
= leem 


mY — — 8 - — — * 
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ſeemed the principles of our Church, in qpoting: 
to the Jeſuits, who had EY gone too 


ar in the 


o:her extreme. 
Mx. HAMPDEN. 


It is a diſgrace to our Church to have taken up 
ſuch . and I will venture to prophecy, that 
our cle rey, in * mags muſt renounce them, or 
they will be turned againſt them by thoſe who mean 
> $4.0 deſtruction. Suppoſe a Popiſh King on the 
throne. Will the Clergy adhere to paſſive obedi- 
ence and nonreſiſtance ? if they do, they deliver up: 
their religion to Rome; if they do not, their practice 
vin confute their on doctrines. 


Lond FALKLAND: 


| Nature, fir, will in the end be ſure to ſet right 
whatever opinion contradicts her great ome 


who will be the teacher, But, indeed, the more I 


reflect on thoſe mrſerable times in which we both 
lived, the more I eſteem it a favour of Providence to 
us, that we were cut off ſo ſoon. The moſt grievous 
mfortune that can befal a virtuous man, is to be in 


fuch a flats, that he can hardly fo ad as to approve his 


own conduct. In ſuch a ſtate we both were. We 
could not eaſily make a ſtep, either forward or back- 
ward, without great hazar .of guilt, or at leaſt of 
diſhonour. e were unhappily entangled in con- 
nexions with men who did not mean ſo well as 
ourſelves, or * not judge ſo rightly. If we en- 
deavoured to ſtop them, 4 thought us falſe to the 
cauſe : If we went on with them, we ran directl 
_ rocks, which we. ſaw, but could not. — 
or could we take ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat 
from buſineſs. Inaction would in us have been 
cowardice and deſertion. To complete the public 
calamities, a religious fury, on both ſides, mingled 
itſelt with the rage of our civil diſſenſions, more 


Frantic than that, more implacable, more averſe to all 


kealing 


; 
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healing meaſures, The moſt intemperate councils 
were thought the moſt pious, and a 2 to the 
laws, if they oppoſed the eſtions of theſe fiery 
zealots, was accounted irreligion. This added new 
difficulties to what was before but too difficult in it- 
ſelf, the ſettling of a nation which no longer could 
ut any confidence in its ſovereign, nor lay more re- 
— on the royal authority without deſtroying the 
balance of the whole conſtitution. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the balls, that pierced our hearts, were di- 
rected thither by the hands of our guardian Angels, 
to deliver us from horrors we could not ſupport, and 
perhaps from a guilt our fouls abhorred. 


Ma. HAMPDEN. 


- 


Indeed things were brought to fo deplorable a 
fate, that, if either of us had ſeen his party triumph- 
ant, he muſt have lamented that triumph as the ruin. 
of his country. Were I to return into life, the ex- 

rience I have had would make me very cautious 

w I kindled the ſparks of Civil War in England: 
For I have ſeen, that, when once that devouring fire 
is lighted, it is not in the power of the head of a party 
to fay to the conflagration, Thus far ſhalt thou go, 
and here ſhall thy violence flop. 


Loxd FALKLAND. 1 


The converſation we have had, as well as the re 
fleftions of my own mind on paſt events, would, if 
1 wete condemned to my body again, teach me 
moderation in my judgments of perſons, who 'might 
happen to differ from me in difficult ſcenes of public 
action: They would entirely cure me of the ſpirit of 
party, and make me think, that, as in the church, ſo 
alſo. in the Nate, no evil is more to be feared than a 
rancorous and cnthuſiaſtical-zeal,  ,_ x 
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DIALOGUE IL. 


LOUIS tx GRAND—PETER TA GREAT. 
LOUIS. 


y \ HO, Sir, could have thought, when you were 
learning the trade of a ſhipwright in the dockyards 
of England and Holland, that you would. ever ac- 
quire, as I have done, the ſurname of Great ? 


PETER, 


Which of us beſt deſerved that title, poſterity 
will decide. But my greatneſs appeared ſuffictently 
in that very act which ſeemed to you a debaſement.. 


LOUIS. 


The dignity of a Emg does not ſtoop to ſuch 
mean employments. For my own part, I was care- 
ful never to appear to the eyes of my ſubjefts or for- 

eigners, but in all the ſplendor and majeſty of royal 
power. | 


PETER. 


M Had I remained on the throne of Ruſſia, as my 
1 anceſtors did, environed with all the pomp of bar- 

it barous greatneſs, I ſhould have been idolized by my 
' 

| 


111 people, as much at leaſt, as you ever were by the 

it rench. My deſpotiſm was more abſolute, their 

Ji ſervitude was more — But then I could not have 
reformed 


Is 
Ce 


ww} 5 Md 


rant, undi 
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reformed their evil cuſtoms ; have taught them arts, 
civility, navigation and war; have exalted them 
from brutes in human ſhapes into men. In this was 
ſeen the extraordinary force of my genius beyond 
any compariſon with all other kings, that I thought 
it no degradation, or diminution of my greatneſs to 
deſcend from my throne, and go and work in the 
dockyards of a foreign Republick: To ſerve as a 


2 ſailor in my own fleets, and as a common 


dier in my own army; till had raiſed myſelf by 
my merit in all the ſeveral ſteps and degrees of pro- 
motion, up to the higheſt command, and had thus 
induced my nobility to ſubmit to a gy > ſubordi- 
nation in 4 ſea and land ſervice, by a leſſon hard to 
their pride, and which they would not have learnt 
from any other maſter, or by any other method of 


inſtruction. 


LOUIS. 


I am forced to acknowledge, that it was a great 
act. When I thought it a mean one, my judgment 
was perverted by the prejudices ariſing. from my 
own education, and the ridicule thrown.upon it by 
ſome of my courtiers, whoſe minds were too narrow 
to be able to comprehend the greatneſs of yours in 
that ſituation. | 


PETER. 


It was an act of more heroiſm than any ever done 
by Alexander or Cæſar. Nor will I conſent to ex- 
change my glory for theirs. They both did great 
things; but they were at the head of great nations, 
far ſuperior in valour and military ſkill to thoſe with 
whom wy contended. I was the king of an igno- 

1 barbarous people. My enemies 
were at firſt ſo ſuperior to my ſubjects, that ten 
thouſand of them could beat a hundred thouſand 
Ru ſſians. They had formidable navies : I had not 
a ſhip. The king of Sweden was a prince of — 

L mo . 
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moſt intrepid courage, aſſiſted by generals of conſum- 
mite knowledge in war, and ſerved by foldiers- fo 
diſciplined, that they were become the admiration 
and terror of Europe. Yet I vanquiſhed theſe fol-- 
diers ; I drove that prince to take refuge in Turkey; 
I won battles at ſea as well as land; I new created my 
ou le ; I gave them Arts, Sciences, Policy ; I ena- 

led them to keep all the powers of the North in 
awe and dependence, to give kings to Poland, to 
check and intimidate the Ottoman emperors, to mix 
with great weight in the affairs of all Europe. What 
other man has ever done ſuch wonders as theſe ? 


read all the records of ancient and modern times, 


and find, if you can, one fit to be put in compariſon 
e b ee 


Ibis. 


Your glory would indeed have been ſupreme and 
anequalled, if, in civilizing your ſubjects, you had 
reformed the — of your own manners, and 
the barbarous vices of your nature. But; alas! the 
legiſlator and reformer of the Muſcovites was drunk. 
en and cruel. EY 
PETER. 

My drunkenneſs I confeſs: Nor will I plead, to 
excuſe it, the example of Alexander. It inflamed © 
the tempers of both, which were by nature too fiery, 
into furious paſſions of anger, and produced actions, 
of which our reaſon, when ſober, was aſhamed. 


But the cruelty you upbraid me with may in ſome 
degree be excuſed, as neceſſary to the work I had to 


perform. Fear of puniſhment was in the hearts of 

my barbarous ſubjetts the only principle of obedi- 

ence. To make them reſpect the royal authority, I 
as obliged to arm it with all the terrors of rage. 

Vou had a more pliant people to govern, a people 

whoſe minds could be ruled, like a * 

| , | :; 1 yorlo, 
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horſe, with an eaſy and gentle rein. The fear 'of 
ſhame did more with them than the fear of the knout 
could do with the Ruſſians. The humanity. of your 
character and the ferocity of mine were equally ſuit- 
able to the nations over which we reigned: But 
what excuſe can you find for the cruel violence you 
employed againſt your Proteſtant ſubjects? They 
deſired nothing but to live under the protection of 
laws you yourſelf had confirmed ; and they repaid. 
that protection by the moſt hearty zeal for your ſer- 
vice. Yet theſe did you force, by the moſt inhuman: 
ſeverities, either to quit the religion in which — 
were bred, and which their conſciences ſtill retained, 
or to leave their native land, and endure all the woes 


ofa perpetual exile. If the rules of policy could: 


not hinder you from thus depopulating your king-- 
dom, and transferring to foreign countries its manu- 
factures and commerce, I am ſurpriſed that your 
heart itſelf did not top you. It makes one ſhudder 
to think, that ſuch orders ſhould be ſent from the- 
moſt poliſhed court in Europe, as the moſt ſavage: 
Tartars could hardly have executed without remorſe: 
and compaſhon. - | 


LOUIS. 

It was not my heart, but my religion, that diftated 
theſe ſeverities. My confeffor told me, they alone 
would atone for all my fins. 


PETER. 
Had I believed in my patriarch, as you beheved 


in * prieſt, I ſhould not have been the great mon- 
arc 


that I was.—But I mean not to detratt from the 


merit of a prince whoſe memory is dear to his ſub- 


jects. They are proud of having obeyed you, which. 
1s certainly the higheſt praiſe toa king. My peo- 


ple alſo date their glory from the era of my * 
e 


ut there is this capital diſtinction between us. | 
. pomp 
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pomp and pageantry of' ſtatk 77 men Ruta your 
greatneſs : I was great in my! reat in t 

and powers of my mind, ſ «ga 7 and 
ane of 1 foul' over all cher er 
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DIALOGUE Il 
PLATO—FENELON. 
PLATO. 


Weicons to Elyſium, O thou, the moſt 
pars; the moſt gentle, the moſt refined diſeiple of 

N. that the world, in modern times, has 
produced = FENELON, welcome !—I need 
not name myſelf to you. Our ſouls by ſympathy 
muſt know one another. 


FENELON. 


I know you to be PLATO, the moſt amiable of 
all the diſciples of SOCRATES, and the Philoſo- 
* of all antiquity whom 1 moſt deſired to reſem- 


"PLATO, © 


| HoMER and OQRPHEUS are impatient to ſee you 
in that region of theſe happy fields, which their 
ſhades, inhabit. They both acknowledge you to be 
a. great poet though, you have written, no verſes, 
And they are now buſy in, compoſing for you unfad- 
ing wreathes of all the fineſt. and ſweeteſt Elyſian 
flowers. But I will lead you from them to the ſac- 
red grove of Philoſophy, on the higheſt hill of Elyſ- 
ium, where the air is moſt pure and moſt ſerene. I 
will/ conduct Fu to. the. fountain: of wiſdom, in 
which you will ſee, 


as in your on writings, the fair 
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image of virtue perpetually reflected. It will raife 


in you more love than was felt by NAarcissus, 
when he contemplated the beauty of his own face in 
the unruffled ſpring. But you ſhall not pine, as he 
did, for a ſhadow. The goddeſs herſelf will affec- 
2 your embraces and mingle with your 


FENELON. 


T find you retain the allegorical and poetical ſtile, 
.of which you were ſo fond in many of your writ- 
ings. Mine alſo ran ſometimes into poetry, partic- 
ularly in my Telemackus, which I meant to make a 
kind of Epic compoſition. But I dare not rank my- 
ſelf among the great poets, nor 7 — to _ r 5 
ity in oratory with you, the moſt eloquent of Philoſ- 
— on whoſe lips the attic bees diſtilled all their 

ney. SET 


. PLATO. 


The French language is not ſo harmonious as the 
Greek: Yet you have given a ſweetnefs'to it, which 
equally charms the ear and heart. When one reads 
your compoſitions, one thinks that one hears APO L- 
Lo's L re, wrong by the hands of the Graces and 
tuned * the Muſes. The idea of a 2 king, 
- which you have -exhibited in your Telemachus, far 
excels, in my own judgment, my imaginary Repub- 
lick. Your dialogues Preaths the pure ſpirit of 'vir- 
tue, of unalfected good ſenſe, of juſt criticiſm, of 
fine taſte. They are in general as ſuperior to your 
a FONTENELLE's,as reaſon is to — 
or truth to affectation. The greateſt fault of them, 
J think, is, that ſome are too ſhort. 


FENELON. 
It has been objected to them, and I am ſenſible of 


it myſelf, that moſt of them are too full of common 
1 place 


+ 
T 
ot 
„ 
- 
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Nace morals, But I wrote them for the inſtruction 
of a young prince: And one cannot too forcibly 
imprint on the minds of thoſe who are born to em- 
pire the moſt ſimple truths: Becauſe, as they grow 
up, the flattery of a court will try to diſguiſe and 
conceal from them thoſe truths, and to eradicate 
from their hearts the love of their duty, if it has not 
taken there a very deep root. 


PLATO, 


It is indeed the peculiar misfortune of princes, 
that they are often inſtructed with great care in the 
refinements of policy, and not taught the firſt prin- 
ctples of moral obligations, or taught ſo ſuperficially, 
that the virtuous man is ſoon loſt in the corrupt 
politician, But the leſſons of virtue you gave your 
royal pupil are ſo graced by the charms of your elo- 

uence, that the oldeſt and wiſeſt men may attend to 
them with pleaſufe. All your writings are embel. 
liſhed with a ſublime ns agreeable imagination, 
which gives elegance to roi, can and dignity to 
the moſt vulgar and obvious truths. I have heard 
indeed, that your countrymen are leſs ſenſible of 
the beauty of your genius and ſtile than any of their 
= - + on What has ſo much depraved their 
ta ſte 


FENELON. 


That which depraved the taſte of the Romans af- 
ter the age of AUGUSTUS; an immoderate love of 
wit, of paradox, of refinement. The works of their 
writers, like the faces of their women, muſt be paint - 
ed and adorned with artificial embelliſhments to at- 
tract their regards. And thus the natural beauty of 
both is loſt. But it is no wonder if few of them eſ- 
teem my Ielemachus; as the maxims I have princi- 

ally inculcated there are thought by many incon- 

iſtent with the grandeur of their monarchy, and 
with the _ of arefined and opulent nation. 


ey 
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They ſeem generally to be falling into opinions, 
that the chief end of ſociety is to procure the pleaſ- 
ures of luxury; that a nice and elegant taſte of vo- 
luptuous enjoyments is the perfection of merit; and 
that a king, who is gallant, magnificent, liberal, who 


builds a fine palace, who furniſhes it well with good 


ſtatues and pictures, who encourages the fine Arts, 
and makes them ſubſervient to every modith vice,' 
who has a reſtleſs ambition, a perfidious policy, and 
a ſpirit of conqueſt, is better for them than a NUM A, 
or a MARCUS AURELYfUs. Whereas to check 


the exceſſes of luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which 


enfeeble the ſpirit of a nation; to eaſe the people, as 
much as is poſſible, of the burthen of taxes; to give 
them the bleſſings of peace and tranquillity, when 
they can be obtained without injury or diſhonor; to 
make them frugal, and hardy, and maſculine in the 
temper of their bodies and minds, that they may bc 
the fitter for war whenever it does come upon them; 
but above all to watch diligently over their morals, 
and diſcourage whatever may defile or corrupt them, 
is the great buſineſs of government, and ought to be 
in all circumſtances the principal objett of a wiſe 
legiſlature. Unqueſtionably that is the happieſt coun- 
try which has moſt virtue in 11 + And to the eye of 
fober reaſon the pooreſt Swiss CANTON is a much 
nobler ſtate than the kingdom of France, if it has more 
liberty, better morals, a more ſettled tranquillity, 

more moderation in proſperity, and more firmneſs in 


. danger, . 


PLATO. 


Your notions are juſt, and if your country rejects 


them, ſhe will not long held the rank of the firſt na- 


tion in Europe. Her declenſion is begun, her ruin 
approaches. For, omitting all other arguments, can 
a llate be well ſerved, when the raiſing of an opulent 
fortune in it's ſervice, and making a ſplendid uſe of 
that fortune, is a diſtinction more envied than an 
which ariſes from integrity in office, or publick ſpirit 
| in 
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in government? Can that ſpirit which is the phos 
of national greatneſs, continue vigorous and diffaſive, 
where the deſire of wealth, for the ſake of a luxury, 
which wealth alone can ſupport, and an ambition aſ- 
piring, not to glory, but to profit, are the predomi- 
nant paſſions? If it exiſts in a king, or a miniſter of 
State, how will either of them find, among a people 
ſo diſpoſed, the neceffary inſtruments to execute his 

eat defigns ; or rather, what ob ſtruction will he not 
End from the continual oppoſition of private intereſt 
to publick ? But, if, on the contrary, a court inchnes 
to tyranny, what a facility will be given by theſe diſ- 
—— to that evil purpofe ? How will men, with 
minds relaxed by the enerva'ing eaſe and ſoftneſs of 
luxury, have vigour to-oppoſe it ? Will not moſt of 
them lean to ſervitude, as their natural ſtate, as that 
in which the extravagant and inſatiablè cravings of 


their- artificial wants apy. de be gratified at the 
e 


charge of a bountiful r, or by the ſpoils of an 


enſlaved and ruined people? When all ſenſe of pub- 
lick virtue is thus deſtreyed, will not fraud, corrup- 


tion and avarice, or the oppoſite workings of court 
factions to bring diſgrace on each other, ruin armies 
and fleets without the help of an enemy, and give 
up the independence of the nation to foreigners, af- 
ter having betrayed its liberties to a king? All theſe 
miſchiefs you ſaw attendant on that luxury, which 
ſome modern Philoſophers account (as I am inform- 


ed) the higheſt good to a State! Time will ſhew that 


their doctrines are JU to ſociety, pernicious 


to government ; and that yours, tempered and wod- 
erated, ſo as to render them more pratticable in the 
preſent circumſtances of your country, are wiſe, ſal- 


utary, and deſerving of the general thanks of man- 
ws . aud 


But, leſt you ſhould think, from the praiſe I 
have given you, that flattery can find a place in Elyſ- 
ium, allow me to lament, with the tender ſorrow of 
a friend, that a man ſo ſuperior to all other follies 
could give into the Reveries of a Madame GuyoN, 
adi ſtracted enthuſiaſt, How ſtrange. was it to ee 

| et 


# if 
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the two great Lights of France, you and the biſhop of 
— enga — 1 controverſy, whether a mad 


_ woman vas a Heretic, or a Saint 


FENELON. 


I confeſs my own. weakneſs, and the ridiculouſ- 
neſs of the-diſpute. But did not your warm imagin- 
ation carry you alſo into ſome Reveries about Divine 
Love, in which. you talked unintelligibly, even. te 
yourſelf 2 | | 


PAT O. | 
_ 1 felt ſomething more than I was able to expreſs... 
FENELON. | 
I had my feelings too, as fine and as lively as yours. 


But we ſhould both have done better to have avoid-. 
ed thoſe ſubjects, in which /enttment took the place 


of reaſon. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOG UE IV. 
Ma. ADDISON—Dsz. SWIFT. 
Ds. SWIFT. 


Sortty, ADD1$SON, fortune was exceedingly 

inclined to play the fool (a humour her Lady ſhip, 

as well as moſt other ladies of very great 2 18 

22 in) when ſhe made you 4 Minzſter of 
late, an | 


| ADDISON. 


I muſt confeſs we were bath of us out of our ele- 
ments. But you do not mean to inſinuate, that all 
wounh * been right, if our deſtinies had been re- 
verſed ? 


me a Divine 


SWIFT. 
Yes, I do,—You would have made an excellent 


biſhop, and I ſhould have 8 Greatbritain, as 
I did Ireland, with an abſolute ſway, while I talked 


of nothing but liberty, property, and ſo forth. 
ADDISON. 


You governed the mob of Ireland ; but I never 
underſtood that you governed the kingdom, A na- 
tion and a mob are very different things. 


SWIFT. 
C 2 
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SWIFT. 


Ay; ſo you fellows that have no genius for poli- 
tics may ſuppoſe. But there are times, when by 
ſeaſonably putting himſelf at the head of the mob, 
an able man may get to the head of the nation. Nay,. 
there are times, when the nation itſelf is a mob, and. 
ought to be treated as ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver. 


 ADDISON. _ 


I do not deny the truth of, your propoſition. But 
is there no danger, that, from the natural viciſſitudes 
of human affairs, the favourite of the mob ſhould be 


- mobbed in his turn? | | 


SWIFT. 


Sometimes there may: But Iriſked it; and it an- 
ſwered my purpoſe, Aſk the Lord Lieutenants, 
who were forced to- pay court to me, inſtead of my 


courting them, whether — did not feel my ſupe- 
riority. And if I could make myſelf ſo conſidera- 


ble, when I was only a dirty Dean of St. PAr- 
RICK's, without a ſeat in either houſe of Parlia- 
ment, what ſhould I have done, if fortune had plac- 
ed me in England, unincumbered with a gown, and 
in a ſituation that would have enabled me to make 


myſelf heard in the houſe of Lords or of Commons? 


ADDISON, 


You would undoubtedly have done very matvel- 
lous acts! Perhaps you —＋ then have been as 
zealous a Whig as my lord WH AR TON himſelf. Or, 
if the Whigs had unhappily offended the State/man, 
as they did the Dofor, who knows whether you 
might not have brought in the Pretender ? Pray let 


me aſk you one queſtion between you and me. If 


your great talents had raiſed you to the oſſice of firſt 
| miniſter 


ol. 
D* 
10b, 
Jay. 


* 
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minifter under that prince, would you have tolerated 
the Proteſtant religion, or not ? 
SWIFT, | 

Ha ! Mr. Sec ; are you witty upon me? Do 
you think, becauſe SUNDERLAND took a fancy to 
make you a great maninthe ſtate, that he, or his maſter, 
could make you as great in wit, as nature made me ?' 
No, no; wit is like grace, it muſt be given from 
above, You can no more get that from the king, 
than my lords the biſhops can the other. = 
though I will own you had ſome, yet believe me, my 

— friend, it was no match for mine. I think you 


ave not vanity enough in your nature, to pretend to- 
@ competition in that point with me. 


ADDISON. 


T have been told by my, friends that I was rather 
too modeſt, So Iwill not determine this diſpute for 
myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the God of wit, who- 
fortunately happens to be coming this way, with a 

Soul he has brought to the Shades; 

Fail, divine Hermes! A queſtion of precedence 
in the claſs of wit and humour, over which you pre- 
fide, having ariſen between me and. my. countryman, 
Dr. SW1FT, we beg leave 

MERCURY—Dr. Sw1rrT,.I rejoice to ſee vou 
How does my old lad? How does honeſt Lemuel 
Gulliver ? Have you been in Lilliput lately, or in the- 


Hing Iſland, or with your good nurſe Glumdalclitch ? 


ray when did you eat a cruſt with lord Peter? Is 
fack as mad ſtill as ever ? I hear that, ſince you pub-- 
iſhed the hiſtory of his caſe, the pour fellow, by 
more gentle uſage, is almoſt got well. If he had but 
more food he would be as much in his ſenſes as Broth- 
er Martin himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, has 
lately ſpawned a ſtrange brood of Met odiſts, Mora- 
mans, Hutchinſomans, who” are madder than ever 
Fack was in his worſt days. It is a great pity you are 
not 
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not alive again, to make a new edition of your Tale 
of the Tub for the uſe of theſe fe — ADDI- 
SON, I beg your pardon, I ſhould have ſpoken to you 
ſooner ; but I was ſo ſtruck with the light of my old 
friend the Doctor, that I forgot for a time the te- 
ſpetts due to you. » | 


SWIFT. 


- ApD180N, I think our diſpute is decided, before 
the Judge has heard the cauſe. 16 4 | 


ADDISON. 


I own it is, in your favour but 
MERCURY—Don't be diſcouraged, friend Ab- 
DISON. Apollo perhaps would have given a different 
judgment. I am a wit, and a rogue, and a foe to all 
dignity. SWIFT and Inaturally like one another. He 
worſhips me more than Jupiter, and I honour him 
more than Homer, But yet, I aſſure you, I have a 
reat value for 1 Roger de Coverly, Will 
oneycomb, Will Wimble, the Countrygentleman in the 
Freeholder, and twenty more charatters, drawn with 
the fineſt ſtrokes of unaffected wit and humour in 
pou admirable writings, have obtained for you a 
igh place in the claſs ot my Authors, though not 
uite ſo high a one as the Dean of St. PATRICK's. 
ö — you might have got before him, if the de- 
cency of your nature and the cautiouſneſs of your 
judgment would have given you leave. But, allow- 
ing, that in the force and ſpirit of his wit he has real. 
ly the advantage, how much does he yield to you 
in all the elegant graces ; in the fine touches of deli- 
cate ſentiment ; in developing the ſecret ſprings of 
the ſoul ; in e mild lights and ſhades of a 
character; in diſtinctly marking each line, and every 
ſoft gradation of tints, which would eſcape the com- 
mon eye! Who ever painted like you the beautiful 
parts of human nature, and 1 them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſimplicity, or the 
E mo 
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moſt ridiculous weakneſſes; ſo that we are forced 
to admire, and feel that we venerate, even while we 
are laughing l SWIFT was able to do nothing that ap- 
proaches to this. He could draw an ill face, or cari- 
cature a good one, with a maſterly hand : But there 
was all his power : 2 I am to ſpeak as a God, a 
worthleſs power it is. Yours is divine. It tends to 
exalt human nature. | , 


SWIFT. 


Pray, good NL TAZ UR (ifI may have liberty to ſay 
a word for myſelf) do you think that my talent was 
not highly beneficial to correct human nature? Is 
whipping of no uſe to mend naughty boys ? 


MERCURY—Men are — not ſo patient 
of whipping as boys; and @ rough Satiriſt is ſeldom 
known to mend them. Satire, like antimony, if it 
be uſed as a medicine, muſt be rendered leſs corro- 
five, Yours is often rank poiſon. But I will allow 
that you have done ſome good in your way, though 
net half ſo much as ADDISON did in his. 


ADDISON. 
McRcuURY, I am fatisfied. It matters little what 


rank you aſſign me as a wit, if you give me the pre- 
cedence as a friend and benefattor to mankind. 


MERCURY-—T paſs ſentence on the Writers, 


not the Men. And my decree is this. When any 


hero is brought hither, who wants to be humbled, let 
the taſk of lowering his arrogance be aſſigned to 
SWIFT, The ſame good office may be done to a 
hiloſopher vain of his wiſdom and virtue, or to a 
igot puffed up with ſpiritual pride. The Doctor's 
diſcipline will ſoon convince the firſt, that with all 
his boaſted morality he is but a Yahoo ; and the lat- 
ter, that to be = he muſt neceſſarily be humble. I 
would alſo have him apply his anttco/metic waſk to 
the painted face of female vanity, and his rod, _ 
. W 
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draws blood at every ftroke, to the hard back of inſo- 
lent folly or petulant wit. But Ap DISsON ſhould 
be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe delicate minds 
are dejected with too painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmi- 
ties in their nature. To them he ſhould hold his fair 
and charitable mirror, which would bring to their 
ſight their hidden excellencies, and put them in a 
temper fit for Ely ſium. Adieu: Continue to eſteem 
and love each other as you did in the other world, 
though you were of oppoſite parties, (and what is 
ſtill more wonderful) riual wi/s. This alone is ſuf. 
ficient to entitle you both to Elyſium, = 


mY F © 4 4 
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6 5 
DIALOGUE v. 
ULYSSES—CIRCE. | 
| IN CIRCE's Jtand# 
CIRCE. 


You will go then, ULYSSEs ; but tell me with- 
out reſerve—W hat carries you from me? | 


ULYSSES. 


Pardon, Goddeſs, the weakneſs of human nature. 
My heart will ſigh for my country. It is an attach- 
ment which all my admiration of you cannot entirely 
overcome. 


CIRCE. 


This is not all. I perceive you are afraid-to declare 


your whole mind: But what, ULYssEs, do you 


tear ? My terrors are gone. The proudeſt Goddeſs 

on earth, when ſhe has favoured a mortal as I have 
favoured you; has laid her Divinity and power at his 
cet. ; 


ULYSSES, 


N. B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue ofthe Dead; 
but we have one of the ſame kind among Cambray's Dialogues, be- 
tween Ulyſſes and his companion Grillus, when turned to a Boar by 
the enchantments of Circe, and two or three others, that are ſuppoſed 
to have paſſed between living perſons, 
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It may be fo while there ſtill remains in her heart 
the tenderneſs of love, or in her mind the fear of 


| thame. But you, C1RCE, are above thoſe vulgar ſen- 


1ations. 


CIRCE. 


I underſtand your caution ; it belongs to your 
character: And therefore, to remove all diffidence 
from you, I ſwear-by Styx, Iwill do no manner of 
harm, either to you, or your friends, for any thing 
which you ſay, however offenſive it may be to my 
love or my pride: But will ſend you away from my 
Hand with all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me 
now truly, what pleaſures you hope to enjoy in the 
barren rock of Ithaca, which can compenſate for 
thoſe you leave in this paradiſe, exempt from all 
cares, and overflowing with all delights 7 


ULYSSES. 


The pleaſures of virtue ; the ſupreme happineſs 
of doing good, Here I do nothing. My mind is in 
a palſy : All its faculties are benumbed. I long to 
return into action, that I may worthily employ thoſe 
talents, which I have cultivated from the earlieſt days 
of my youth. Toils. and cares fright not me. kd 
are the exerciſe of my ſoul ; they keep it in healt 
and in vigour, Give me again the fields of Troy, 
rather than theſe vacant groves. There I could reap 
the bright harveſt of glory ; here 1 am hid, like a 
— from the eyes of mankind, and begin to ap- 
pear contemptible in my own. The image of my 
former ſelf haunts and ſeems to upbraid me, whereſo- 
ever I go. I meet it under the gloom of every ſhade ; 


. It even intrudes itſelf into your preſence, and chides 


me from your arms. O Goddeſs, unleſs you have 


power to lay that ſpirit, unleſs you can make me for- 
get 
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get myſelf, I cannot be happy here, I ſhall every 
ay be more wretched, | wh 


| -CIRCE. 
May not a wiſe and good man, who has ſpent all 
his youth in active life and honourable danger, when 


he begins to decline, be permitted to retire, and en- 
Joy the reſt of his days in quiet and pleaſure ? | 


ULYSSES. 


No retreat can be honourable to a wiſe and good 
man, but in company with the Muſes. Here I am 
deprived of that facred ſociety. The Muſes will not 
2 the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenfual 
pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, or think, while ſuch a 
number of beaſts (and the worſt beaſts are men turn- 
ed into beaſts) are howling, or roaring, or grunting 
all about me ? | | Th IST. 


CIRCE. 


There may be ſomething in this : But this, I know, 
is not all. You ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt reaſon that 
draws you to Ithaca. There is another image, be- 
ſides that of your former el,, which appears to you in 
this iſland; which follows your walks; which more 
particularly interpoſes itſelf between you and me, 
and chides you from my arms, It is Penelope, 
ULYSSES, I know it is, —Don't pretend to deny it. 
You ſigh tor Penelope in my ſom itſelf —And 
yet ſhe is not an immortal.—She is not, as I am, en- 
dowed by nature with the gift of unfading youth. 
Several years have paſt ſince her's has been faded, I 
might ſay without vanity that in her beſt days ſhe 
was never ſo handſome as I. But what is ſhe now ? 


ULYSSES, 
p73 0 N » 115; 1 ; | 
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You have told me yourſelf, in a former converſa- 
- tion, when I enquired of you about her, that ſhe is 
faithful to my bed, and as fond of me now, after 
twenty years abſence, as at the time when I left her 
to go to Troy. I left her in the bloom of youth and 
beauty. How much muſt her conſtancy have been 
tried 5 that time ! How meritorious is her fideli- 
ty! Shall I reward her with falſhood ? Shall I for- 
get my Penelope, who can't forget me ; who has no- 
pleaſure ſo dear to her as my remembrance ? 


CIRCE. 


Her love is preſerved by the continual hope of 
your ſpeedy return. Take that hope from her. Let 
— companions return, and let her know that you 
ve fixed your abode with me, that you have fixed 
it forever. Let her know that ſhe is free to diſpoſe 
as ſhe pleaſes of her heart and her hand. Send my 
picture to her; bid her compare it with her own face. 
Af all this does not cure her of the remains of her 
paſſion, if you don't hear of her marrying Eury- 
machus in a twelvemonth, I underſtand nothing of 


Vomankind. 


ULYSSES. 


O cruel Goddeſs ! why will you force me to tell 
vou truths I deſire to conceal ? It by ſuch unmerited, 
{ach barbarous uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhould I be able to endure the 
torment of thinking, that I had wronged fach a wife ? 
hat could make me amends for her being no lon- 
ger mine, for her being another's ? Don't frown 
tRCE ; I muſt own, (ſince you will have me ſpeak) 
I muſt own you could not.— With all your pride of 
immortal beauty, with all your magical charms to aſ- 
ſiſt thoſe of nature, you are not ſo powerful a charm- 
er as ſhe, You feel are, and you give it: But you 


have 


W110 wu ery I @ 1 
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have never felt love, nor can you inſpire it. How 
can I love one who would have degraded me into a 
beaſt? PENELOPE raiſed me into a hero. Her love 
ennobled, invigorated, exalted my mind, "She bid 
me go to the ſiege of Troy, thoug the parting with 
me was worſe than death to herſelf. She bid me ex- 
poſe myſelf there to all the perils of war among the 
foremoſt heroes of Greece, though her poor Feart 
ſunk and trembled at every thought of thoſe perils, 
and would have given all its own blood to fave a dro 

of mine. Then there was ſuch a conformity in all 
our inclinations ! When MINERVA was teaching 
me the leſſons of wiſdom ſhe delighted to be preſent; 
the heard, ſhe retained, the gave them back to me 
ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar graces of 
her own mind. When we unbent our thoughts with 
the charms of poetry, when ive read together the po- 
ems of OrPHEus, MusAEus and Linus, with 
what taſte did ſhe diſcern every excellence in them! 
My feelings were dull compared to her's. She 
ſeemed herlelf to be the Muſe who had inſpired thoſe 
verſes, and had tuned their lyres to infuſe into the 
hearts of mankind the love of wiſdom and virtue, and 
the fear of the Gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how 
tender to my people ! What care did ſhe take to in- 
ſtruct them in all the finer elegant arts; to relieve the 


_. neceſſities of the ſick and aged; to ſuperintend the 


education of children ; to do my ſubjetts every good 
office of kind interceſſion; to lay before me their 
wants; to mediate for thoſe who were objects of 


* mercy ; to ſue for thoſe who deſerved the favours of 


the crown. And ſhall I baniſh myſelf forever from 
ſuch a conſort ? Shall I give. up her ſociety for the 
brutal joys of a ſenſual lite, keeping indeed the form 
of a man, but having loſt the human ſoul, or at leaſt 
all its noble and godlike powers? Oh CIRcE, it is 
impoſhble ; I cannot bear the thought. 


CIRCE. 


* 
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CIRCE.. { 


Be yone—don't imagine that I aſk. you to ſtay. 
The Daughter of the Sun is not ſo mean ſpirited, as to- 
ſolicit a mortal to ſhare her happineſs. with her. It 
is a happineſs which I find you cannot enjoy. I pity 
and deſpiſe you. All you have ſaid ſeems to me a 
jargon of ſentiments fitter for a ſilly woman than a 


great man. Go, read, and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, 
with your wife. I forbid you to remain another day 
in my iſland. You ſhall 


b ve a fair wind to carry 
you from it. Aſter that, may every ſtorm, that Nep- 
tune can raiſe, purſue and overwhelm you.— Be gone, 


I fay, quit my ſight. 


re bc ee 
Great Goddeſs, 1 obey—but remember your oath. 


0 
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MERCURY— AN Enouisr:; DUELLIST==a 
NoRTH AMERICAN SAVAGE. 


Twz DUELLISr. 


Mezicusy, CuARON's boat Re the. other 


ſide ol the water. Allow me, before it returns, to 
have ſome converſation with the North American 
SAVAGE, whom you brough hither with me, I never 
before ſaw one of that {pecres. He looks very grim. 
Pray, fir, what is your name? I underſtand you 
ſpeak Engliſh. C F232 38 p | 
SAVAGE. 


Ves, 1 eargt id ih my childhood: havingheen bred 
for ſome Yoon! among the En liſh of — But, 
before I was a man, I returned to my valiant country- 
men, the Mohazoks ; and having been villainou 4 


_ Cheated by one of yours in the fale of ſome rum, I 


never cared to have any thing to do with them after- 
wards, - Yet I took up the hatchet for them with the 
reſt of my tribe in the late war againſt France, and 
was killed while I was put upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied : For my brethren were 

victorious ; and, before I was ſhot, I had gloriouſly 
ſcalped ſeven men, and five women and children, In 
a former war I had performed ſtill greater exploits. 
My name is the bloody Bear : It was given me to ex- 
preſs my fierceneſs and valour. 


n OY 


D 2 DUELLIST. 


' 1 
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DUELLIST. 


Bloody Bear, I reſpett you, and am much your 
humble ſervant. My name is Tom PUsHWELL, 
very well known at Arthur's. Lam a gentleman by 
my birth, and by profeſſion a gameſter and man of 
honour. I haye killed men in fair fighting, in hon- 
ourable ſingle combat, but don't underſtand cutting 
the throats of women and children. 


SAVAGE. 


Sir, that is our way of making war. Every nation 
has its cuſtoms. But by the grimneſs of your coun- 
tenance, and that hole in — breaſt, I preſume you 
were killed, as I was, in ſome ſcalping party. How 


happened it that your enemy did not take off your . 


GA 
Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend of mine had 


lent me a ſum of money. After two or three years, 
being in great want himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. 
I thought his demand, which was ſomewhat peremp- 


_ tory, an affront to my honour, and ſent him a chal- 


lenge. We met in Hidepark. The fellow could. 
not fence : I was abſolutely the adroiteft ſwordſman 
in — So I gave him three or four wounds; 
but at laſt he run upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
he put me out of my play, and I could not prevent 
him from whipping me through the lungs. I died 
the next day, as a man of honour ſhould, without any 
fnrveling ſigns of contrition or repentance: And he 
will follow me ſoon ; for his ſurgeon has declared his 


wounds to be mortal. It is ſaid that his wife is dead, 


of grief, and that his family of ſeven children will be 
undone by his death. So I am well revenged, and 


that is a comfort, For my part, I had no wife, —I 


always hated marriage: My whore will take good 
| care 


"i p i 


— 


* 
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care of herſelf, and my children are provided for at 
the Foundling Hoſpital. D 2 Fi xn 


SAVAGE." 


" Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that fellow. 
He has murdered his countryman : He has murdered 
his friend: I ſay poſitively, I won't go in a boat 
with that fellow. I will ſwim over the river: I can 


wg mer 1700 PT 
| = - MERCURY. 


Swim over the Styx! It muſt not be done; it 1s: 
againſt the laws of Pl uro's empire, You muſt go- 
in the boat, and be quiet. 


SAVAGE. 


Don't tell me of laws: I am a ſavage : I value no- 
aws. Talk of laws to the Engliſhman : There are 
laws in his country, and yet you ſee he did not regard 
them. For they could never allow him to kill his 
fellow ſubjett, in time of peace, becauſe he aſked 
him to pay a debt. I know indeed, that the Engliſh. 
are a barbarous nation; but they cannot poſlibly be 
ſo. brutal as to make ſuch things lawful, _ 


- MERCURY. 


1&9 Y 
You reaſon well againſt him. But how comes it 
that you are ſo offended with murder; you, who 
have frequently maſſacred women in their ſleep, and 
children in the cradle? | 


SAVAGE. 
I killed none but my enemies : I never killed my 


own countrymen : I never killed my friend: Here, 
take my blanket, and let it come over in the boat; 


but ſee that the murderer does not ſit upon it, or 


touch it. It he does, I will burn it inſtantly in — 
| | | re 
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fire 1 ſee yonder. Farewell — am ee o 
ſwim over the water. tete! $7) 


MERCURY. | 


. By this touch of my Wand I 71 thee of ol 
thy Arength. Swim now if thou can | 


SAVAGE. | 


This is a potent enchanter —Reſtore me my 
ſtrength and I promiſe to obey thee. 


MERCURY. 


&: 3 it; but be orderly, and do as I bid you: 
Otherwiſe worſe will befal you. 


' DUELLIST. 


2 leave him to me. I will tutor him 
for you. Sirrah SAVAGE, doſt thou pretend to be 
aſhamed of my company? Doſt thou wide that I 
have kept the beſt company in England 7 


SAVAGE. 


I 833 art a ſcoundrel —Not pay y thy debts ! ! 
Kill thy friend who lent thee money for aſking thee | 
— it! Get out of my ſight, 1 wil drive thee into 

tyx. 


MERCURY. 


Stop,—I command thee. No ole. —Talk to 
him calmly. 


SAVAGE. 


1 ** thee —Well, Sir, let i me "vyers what 8 
merit you had to introduce you into good company ? 


What could you do ? 
a DUELLIST. 


5 8 


'D @ *=- - 


— ww OW 
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e 
Sir, 1 gamed, as I told you.—Beſides, I kept a 


ood table.— I cat as well as any man either in Eng- 
nd or France. 10 


SAVAGE. 


2 * 
Eat did you ever eat the liver of a Frenchman 
or his leg, or his ſhoulder ! There is fine eating ! 1 
have eat twenty —My table was 2 
My wife was eſteemed the beſt cook for the dre ſſing 
of man's fleſh in all North America. You will not 
pretend to compare your ea/ing with mine. 


DUELLIST. 
I danced very finely, 


SAVAGE. 


I'll dance with thee for thy ears. I can dance all 
day long. I can dance the War Dance with more 
ſpirit than any man of my nation. Let us ſee thee 
begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like a poſt! Has MtR- 
CURY ſtruck thee with his enfeebling rod ? Or art 
thou aſhamed to let us ſee how aukward thou art ? 
If he would permit me, I would teach thee to dance 
in a way that thou haſt never yet learnt, But what 


elſe canſt thou do, thou bragging Raſcal. 


DUELLIST. 


O Heavens! muſt I bear this! What can I do 
with this tellow ? I have neither ſword nor piſtol, 
And his ſhade ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine, 


MERCURY. 
You muſt anſwer his ueſtions. It was your own 


defire to have a converſation with him. He is — 
| well 


but here it cannot ava 


your Breech, 
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well bred ; but he will tell you ſome truths which 


ou muſt neceſſarily hear, when you come before 
HADAMANTHUS, He aſked you what what you 
could do beſides eating and dancing. a 


DUELLIST. 
I ſang very agreeably. 
| SAVAGE. 
Let me hear you ſing your Death Song or the War 
Hoop. I challenge you to fing. Come, begin.— 
The tellow is mute, —MERCURY, this is a Liar.,— 


He has told us nothing but Lies. Let me pull out 
his tongue. | : 


DUELLIST. 


The Lie given me !/—and alas! I dare not reſent it. 
W hat an indelible difgrace to the family of the 
PUSHWELLS! This indeed is Damnation. 


| MERCURY, | 
Here, CHARON, take theſe two Savages to your 


care, How far the barbariſm of the Mohawk will 


excuſe his horrid acts I leave MiN os to judge. But 
what can be ſaid for the other, for the Engliſhman ? 
The cuſtom of * A bad excuſe at the beſt ! 

The ſpirit that urged him 
to draw his ſword againſt his friend is not that of 
Honour; it is the ſpirit of the furies, and to them he 
muſt go. 


SAVAGE. 


If he is to be puniſhed for his wickedneſs turn bim 
over to me. I perfectly underſtand the art of tor- 
menting. Sirrah, I begin my work with this 4:c& on 


PUELLIST. 


nich 
fore 
you 
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DUELLIST. 


Oh my honour, my honour, to what infamy art 


thou fallen ! 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


PLINY THE ELDER.—.—PLINY THE 
| YOUNGER. + 


PLINY THE ELDER. 


Tur account that you give me,“ nephew, of your 
behaviour, amidſt the terrors and perils that accom- 
panied the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not 
pleaſe me much. There was more of vanity in it 
than of true magnanimity. Nothing is great that is 
unnatural and affected. When the earth was ſhak- 
ing beneath you, when the whole heaven was darken- 
ed with ſulphureous clouds; when all nature ſeemed 
falling mto its final de ſtruction, to be reading Livy, 
and making extralts, was an abſurd affettation, To 
meet danger with courage is manly ; but to be inſen- 
ſible of it is brutal ey; and to pretend inſenſi- 
bility, where it cannot be ſuppoſed, 1s ridiculous 
falſeneſs. When you afterwards refuſed to leave 
pour aged mother, and ſave yourſelf without her, 
you indeed afted nobly. It was alſo becoming a 
oman to keep up her ſpirit, amidſt all the horrors 
of that tremendous ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf un- 
diſmayed. But the real merit and glory of thus part 
© of your behaviour is ſunk by the other, which gives 
il an air of oſtentation and vanity to the whole, 
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upon Julius CE8484;u bis, Quration.for Man- 
Q81 Lv and your. 97 — |: ſaems 
the ns truth ure. raiſed and 
digniſied with all the majeſty of the moſt ſublime 
Oratory : The latiet ippears ede of a florid 
Rhetorictan, more deſirous to ſhine, and to ſet off his 
own wit, >than- to | 
he was praiſing. Hep 10%! 
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is perhaps ſome excuſe for the affeQatian of my file, 


that it was the faſhion of the age in which I wrate. 
Even the eloquence of TAcirus, however nervous 


and ſublime, was not unaffected. Mine indeed w 
more diffuſe, and the ornaments of it were more tawd- 
ry; but his laboured conciſeneſs, the conſtant glow of 
his diftion, and pointed ôrilliancy of his ſentences, 
were no leſs unnatural. One principal cauſe of this 
I ſuppoſe to have been, that as we deſpaired of ex- 
celling the two great maſters of Oratory, CIcERO 
and LI vx, in their own manner, we took up anoth- 
er, which, to many, appeared more ſhining, and 
gave our compoſitions a more original air, But it 
15 mortifying $0 me to ſay much on this ſubject. Per- 
mit me therefore to reſume the contemplation of that 
on which our converſation turned before, What a 


 _ direfulcalamity was the eruption of Veſuvius, which 


you have been deſcribing! Do not you remember 
the beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the Mountain it- 
ſelf, before it was torn with the violence of thoſe in- 
ternal fires, that forced their way through its ſurface. 
The foot of it was covered with corn fields and rich 
meadows, interſperſed with ſplendid villas and mag- 
nificent towns: The ſides of it were clothed with the 
beſt vines in Italy. How quick, how unexpected, 
how terrible was the change ! All was at once over- 

whelmed 


cf 
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cinders, broken rocks ind ſiery 
torrents, preſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene 
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pliſhed my conqueſt of the whole Empire of Mexi- 
co, which I loyally annexed to —.— Spaniſh crown ? 
Doſt thou not know, that, indoin theſe — 
acts, I ſhewed as much co LEX AN DER the 
great, — w_ . Ins — R — * my 
policy, I ranged under my banners the powerful Com- 
monwealths of Tlaſcala, and brought them to aſſiſt me 
in ſubduing the Mexicans, 2 with the - pho of 
their own beloved Indepe hos 
ſummate my glory "when der We or Cuba, 
VELASQUEZ, would have taken my command _ 
me, and ſacrificed me to his envy and jealouſy, I 
drew from him all his Corea and joined them to my 
own, ſhewing myſelf as ws ſuperior to all other Span- 
zards as 1 was to the Indians 1% ah iE 


ni 414 3) ae J 


I 1b very Walt dat Ko Sill Breen a non, 


and as ſubtile as a ſe ooh 8d ha haps, 
may place thee as high ? 2 black | it of Heroes as 
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« Theſe. un Se Lallcies. ht ds 2p 
the buſineſs of a ſoldier to decide. We leave chat to 
gownſmen. But pray, Ms. PENN, what right had 
you to the province you ſettled ? | 


- fo 23ib 41) 6 PENN; aw e 
"An bonell git "of fair TOY 02 ve the 
native Savages ſome things they wanted, and they in 


return gave us lands they did not want. All was 
amicably agreed on, not a $i of boos wo. to 1 


g nee, 465 


0 e edc by cokrEZ * 
on pro there was 4little HS: in ſis pur. 
— fo fr 


Howers, WILLIAM PENN, are ſaid 
1 a quiet and ſober way: no wor. 


PENN. 
| The ſaints.are 90 calumniated by the ungodly. 


ut it Was a ſig] h an Ho 11 5 might contem- 
Bus 4 | the he colop I ſttled? 


living, wit! dians like innocent 


8 lambs, and taming the os; of their barbarous 


manners by the entleneſs of ours ! .To ſee the w whole 

2. Have go fore was an uticu W der- 

"ey 1 fertile n he garden of 
N 


N Ire 
ANDO Par 6 


rf Ou, 5 reat : 
th a that Sthe? N tht tung 

1 pop Lions 0 A defett, Ip 

— with blood. Boſt chou not remember 

moſt infernal ſcene, when the noble emperor 

UATIMOZIN was ftretched out by thy ſoldiers 

upon hot * coals, to make him diſcover into 


in the ears of thy contrence ©. 
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| what part of the lake of Mexico he had thrown the 
royal treaſures .? Are hot "his ever ſoundin 
Do not they r 


oy more e 


thy hard 
arm dara the furiv 


© " CORTEZ. 


Alas! I was e that dire a& was. 
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* good — Hell cy 
cortes. 
1 this the wiſdow' of 2 legifator ! 

Heard! ſpme of > countrymen com 2 
$6 FON Dids ron minx you, give oy 
ple, 0 leave thoſe laws are pleat the mercy of 
every e gl The firſt b legiſlature is to 


e ＋ ſtrength that kph the whole 
a houſe 8 bull In 8 land of robbers, 
or a bolt or bar to ſecure it, 


ioned, or how com- 


modious the architecture of it ma All ee ? Is it rich] 


furniſhed within ? The'more it wi 


of violence and of rapine to ſeize its wealth. 


rious ſecuri 


plan of 


not acc 
wealth 
bouring nations, in whi 
prevalent than the contimercaal./ And whatever 
praiſe may be due to its civil inſtitutions, if they are 
policy, they 


not guard 
e to prevent 


Tilt be loft. 
_ -Greatbritain itſellf 


What! 
UP 
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their own diſſolution. 
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Though wht them rel Heul be we, dinioes* 


not come well-from thy mouth; A Papi talk of 
on Go to the inqui ſition, andꝭ tell thers of Nra- 
thee, and the meat: Lum Nature, They. will broil 
— thy 82 the unhappy GU T1200 - 
doſt:thou turn pale . Is it the name! af 
ben or the name of Gua moi, that 
— — O vretehed man } who 
madeſt a voluntary inſtrument to carry into a 
new diſcovered world that helli tribunal. Trem- 
—_ Hake hr warns — „Mat every — — 
inquiſitors have committ every torture they 
have inflicted on the innocent Indians, is: origina 
awing to thee. Thou muſt anſwer to GOD 
their inhumanity, for all their injuſtice. Vin 
wouldſt thou give to part with the renown'ob thy 
Tad 3 conſtience as n er 
as mine 1 


CORTEZ, 


u . 
ne- 


THAESOVES br THY DEAD. 


GORTEZ... 
1 feel the force of thy words. They ds 
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| like ers, Erk , never be hap 
No when! happy, while I 


retain any I have'xaul 

thought dic ri 2 7 5 I laboured to advance 
the glory of GOD, and propagate in the remoteſt 
parts 'of earth-hichbly' «: He will be niet 
ciful to well deſigning and pious error. Thou alſo 
wilt have need of that gracious * though 
not, I own, ſo much as I. 
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MARCUS. PORTIUS CATO-—MESSALLA 

lbs %%% 4447543 CORVINUS: ! 30) N C3. Hitt 
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CATO. 


18 — 


On Missa U i men offible chat What 
ſome of our countrymen tell me ſhouft be true 7 Is 

it poſſible that you er of OcrA- 
VI vs, that you — 6 — ployments and hon- 

ours from him, from the ty rant of your atry ; you, 

the brave, the noble E. the virtuous elk. 
you whom. I remember, my ſon in law ,B&UTUs 
frequently l be by. ht ka Wo 
in Rome, tutored by Philoſophy, trained arms, 
ſcorning all thoſe ſoft, effem:nate pleafires. that foe. 
oncile men to an eaſy and indolent ſervitude, fit for 
all the rougheſt taſks of honour and virtue, fit to hve 


or to die a freeman ? 
MXIXESSALLA. 


Marcus Caro, I revere both your life and your 
death : But the laſt, permit me to tell you, did no 
Nec country; and the former would have 

one more, if you could have mitigated a little the 

ſternneſs of your virtue, I will not ſay, of your pride. 
For my own part, I adhered with conſtant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the republic, while the republic 
exiſted. I fought for her at Philippi, under the only 
commander, who, if he had conquered, would have 
conquered tor her, not for himſelf, When he was 
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dea 1 ſaw that nothing remained to my country but 
the choice of a Maſter. I choſe the beſt. | 


CATO. 


The beſt !—What, a man who had broken all laws, 
who had violated all truſts, who had led the armies 
of the Commonwealth againſt ANTON v, and then 
joined with him and that ſottiſh traitor Lee1Dus, to 
et up a triumvirate more execrable by far than eith- 
er of the former ; who ſhed the beſt blood in Rome + 
by an inhuman proſcription; murdered even his 
own guardian; murdered C1CERO, to whoſe confi. 
dence, too improvidently given, he owed all his 
—— ? Was this the maſter you choſe ? Could yon 
bring your tongue to give him the name of Auguſtus ? 
Could you ſtoop to beg conſulſhips and triumphs 
from him ? Oh fhame to virtue 3 of 
Rome! To what infamy are her ſons, her nobleſt 
ſons, fallen ! The = 29 of it pains me more than 
the wound that I died of; it ſtabs my ſoul. 


MESSALLA. 


Moderate, Caro, the vehemence of your indig- 
nation, There has always been too much paſſion 
mixed with your virtue, The enthuſiaſm you are 
poſſeſſed with is a noble one; but it diſturbs your 
judgment. Hear me with patience, and with the 
tranquillity that becomes a þ iloſopher. It is true, 
that Oc rAvius had done all you have ſaid: But it 
is no leſs true, that in our circumſtances he was the 
beſt maſter Rome could chooſe. His mind was fit- 
ted by nature for empire. His underſtanding was 
clear and ſtrong, His paſſions were cool, and under 
the abſolute command of his reaſon. His name gave 
him an authority over the troops and the people, 
which no other Roman could polleſs in an equal de. 
gree. He uſed that authority to reſtrain the exceſſes 
of both, which it was no longer in the power of the 
ſenate to repreſs, _ of any other general, or magiſ- 

trate 
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trate in the ſtate. He reſtored diſcipline in our ar- 
mies, the firſt means of ſalvation, vithout which no legal 
| | hr could have been formed or ſupported. 

e avoided all odious and invidious names, He 


maintained and r thoſe which time 50 long 
e per- 


habits had endeared to the Roman people. 

mitted a . liberty of ſpeech. He treated the 
nobles of POMPEY'S party as well as thoſe of his 
father's, if they did not themſelves, for faftious pur- 


poles, keep up the diſtinftion, He formed a plan of 


ft the ſenate its majeſty, and ſome of its power. He 
reſtored vigour and ſpirit to the laws ; he made new 
and good ones for the reformation of manners ; he 
enforced their execution; he governedtheempirewith 
lenity, juſtice and glory: He humbled the pride of the 
Parthians; he broke the fierceneſs of the barbarous na- 


Rr moderate, decent, reſpectable, Which 


tions: He gave to his country, exhauſtedand If rer 


ing with the great loſs of blood, which ſhe had ſu ſfainet 
in the courſe of ſo many civil wars, the bleſhng ol 
peace; a bleſſing which was become ſo neceſſary for her 
that without it ſhe could enjoy no other. In doin 
theſe things, I acknowled ge, he had my aſſiſtance. f 
am prouder of it, and I think I can juſtify myſelf 
more effettually to my country, than 1t I had died by 
my own band at 2 1. Believe me, CAT o, it is 
better to do ſome good than to project a great deal. A 
little practicable virtue is of more uſe to ſociety than 
the moſt ſublime theory, or the beſt principles of 
government ill applied. 


' CATO. 


Let I muſt think it was beneath the character of 
MESSALLA to join in ſupporting a government, 
which, though coloured and mitigated, was ftill a 
tyranny, Had you not better have gone into a vol- 
untary exile, where you would not have. ſeen the 
face of the tyrant, and where you might have quietly 
880 a pradctiſed 
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prafiiſed thoſeprivate virtues, which are all the Gods 
EC enn 1 


MESS ALL. A. Re 


No :—I did much more good by animing 
Rome. Had AU GY STVUSYeaaned of me any thi 
baſe, any thing ſervile, I have _ into 0 exile 
3 ag ga pr: do it. . 
ed my virtue, nity, he ys. — 
as wel as AGRIPP — AS, with this 
di ſtindtion alone, that he: never employed my ſword 
but againſt foreign nations, or the old enemies of the 
ee 


* 


caro. 


Aan 1 own, have been'a plezſure to be employ-. 


ANTONY, that monſter of vice, who 7 
ted the he r ruin of liberty, and the raiſing of himſelf to 


power, TY the riot of BACCHANALS, 
Shed e embraces of Who, when he had 


that power, Honey it op to a laſeivious 
Quees, an would have made an Egy pes n ſtrumpet 

; of Rome, if the battle 0 Nine had * 
ſaved us from that laſt of misfortunes, 


MESSALLA. 


In that battle I had a conſiderable ſhare. So I had 
in encouraging the liberal arts and ſciences, which 
AUGUSTUS protected. Under his judicious patron- 
age the Muſes z made Rome their capital ſeat. It 
— have pleaſed you to have known VIRACII, 
 Hoxaos, -11BULLUs, Ovi, Livy, and many 
more, whoſe names will be illuſtrious to all genera- 
tions, 


CATO. 


I aaderflend ou, MESSALLA. Your AUGUSTUS 
and yoY, after the ruin of our liberty, made Rome a 


Greek 
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Greek city, an academy of fine wits, another Athens 
under the-government of DeMETRIUS PHALERE-. 
US. I had much rather have ſeen her under FABRI- 
cius and Cui us, and her other honeſt old con- 
ſuls, who. could not read. | 


MESSALLA. 


Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as much of her 
glory as ſhe did to thoſe heroes. I eould ſay more, a 
deal more, on the happineſs of the mild domin- 
jon of AUGUsTUsS. I might even add, that the vaſt 
extent of the empire, the fattions of the nobility, and 
the corruption of the people, which no laws under 
the ordinary magiſtrates of the ſtate were able to re- 
Krain, ſeemed neceſſarily to require ſome change in 
the government ? That CaTo himſelf, had he re- 
mained upon earth, could have done us no good, un- 
leſs he would have yielded to become our prince. 
But I ſee you conſider me as a deſerter from the re- 
public, and an apologiſt for a tyrant. I therefore 
ve you to the company of thoſe ancient Romans, 
for whoſe ſociety you were always much fitter than 
for that of — contemporaries, CA ro ſhould have 
lived with FABRICI Us and CURI1vUs, not with Pox- 
PAY and CESAR. IE My 37 Bad 
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DIALOGUE X. 


CHRISTINA, Quzzx or Swzeprn—CHAN- 
CELLOKR OXENSTIERN. | 


* b . 
CHRISTINA. 

* OU "ſeem to avoid me, OxXENSTIERN; and, 

now we are met, you don't pay me the reverence 

that is due to your queen] Have you forgotten that 


Lwas yaur ſovereign ? 


 _OXENSTIERN.. | 
I'am not ſubject — madam; but have 
forgotten, — ourſelf broke that bond, and 


freed me from my allegiance, many years before you 
died, by abdicating the crown, againit my advice and : 


the inclination! of your people. Reverence here is 


paid only to virtue... 
CHRISTINA. 


I ſee you would mortify me if it were in our 


power, for acting againſt your advice. But my fame 


does not depend upon your judgment. All Euro 

admired the greatneſs of my mind in — 
crown, to dedicate myſelf entirely to the love of the 
Sciences and the fine Arts: Things of which you 
had no taſte in barbarous Sweden, the realm of 


0 


Goths and Vandals. yd 
0 — 125 | 3 
„ Dota of OXENSTIERN. . 
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OXENSTIERN. 


There is hardly any mind too great for a crown; 
but there are many too little. Are you ſure, Mad- 

am, it was magnanimity, that cauſed. you to, fly from 
the government of a kingdom, which your anceſtors, 

and particularly your heroic father GUsTAv us, had 
ruled with ſo much glory ? 


CHRISTINA. 


Am I ſure of it? Yes :——and to conſum my 
own judgment, I have that of many learned men 
and Beaux Eſprits of all countries, who have cele- 


brated my action as the perfection of heroiſm, 
„„ | cb: 55) 5 


" Thoſe Beaux Efprits judged according to their: 
predominant paſſion. I have heard young ladies 
_ expreſs their adnyration of MARK ANTONY for 
heroically leaving his fleet at the battle of AcT1um, 
to follow his miſtreſs. Vour paſlion for literature 
had the ſame effeft upon you. But why did not 
yo indulge it in a manner more N 
9h and rank ? Why did not you bring the Muſes 
to Sweden, inſtead of deſerting that kingdom to ſeek: 
them in Rome? For a prince to encourage and pro- 
tet Arts. and Sciences, and more eſpecially to in- 
ſtrut an illiterate people, and inſpire them with 
knowledge, politeneſs and fine taſte, is indeed an 
act of true- greatneſs, - | 


CHRISTINA. 


The Swedes were too groſs to be refined by any 
culture, which I could have given to their dull, 
their half frozen ſouls. Wit and genius require the 
influence of a more ſouthern climate. Wen 


Ox ENSMERN. 
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OXENSTIERN: 


The Swedes too groſs! No, Madam 7 Nei even. 
the Ruſſians are too groſs to be refined; if they had a, 
prince to inſtruct them. 1 b 72 


CHRISTINA: | 


It was too tedious a work for the vivacity 
af my temper. to un bears into men : I ſhould 
have died of the ſpleen before I had made any: 
proficiency in it. My deſire was to ſhine among 
thoſe who are qualified- to judge of my talants. At 
Paris, at Rome, I had the glory of ſhewing the- 
French and Italian wits, that the north could pro- 
duce one not inferior to them. They beheld me with 
wonder. The homage I had received in my palace 
at Stockholm was paid to my dignity : That which' 
I drew from the French and Roman Academies was 
paid to my talents. How much more glorious, how 
much more delightful to an elegant and rational 
mind, was the latter than the former ! Could you 
once have felt the joy, the tranſport of my heart, 
when I ſaw the greateſt authors, and all: the celebrat- 
ed artiſts, in the moſt learned and civilized coun- 
tries of Europe, bringing their works to me, and ſub- 
mitting the merit of them to. my deciſions; when I 
ſaw the Philoſophers, the Rhetoricians, the Poets, 
making my judgment the ſtandard of their reputa- 
tion; you would not wonder that I preferred the 

empire of wit to any other empire. | 


OXENSTIERN; © * 

O great Gus rAvus ] my ever honored, my ador- 
ed maſter). O greateſt of kings, greateſt in va!our, 
in virtue, in wiſdom, with what indignation muſt 
thy ſoul, enthroned in Heaven, have looked down 
on thy unworthy, thy degenerate daughter! With 
what ſhame muſt thou have ſeen her rambling _ 

| rom 


from court to court, deprived vf her royal ew 
baſed into a pedant, a witling, a ſmatterer in ic 
and painting, reduced ro beg or 1 — fram 
each needy Rhetorician, or hireling Poet! 1 weep 
to think on this ſtam, this diſhononrable ſtain, to 
thy illuſtrious blood ! And yet—would to GOD! 


ity, de. 


would to GOD ! this was all the pollution it has 


ſuffered !. r 
| CHRISTINA; 


Dareſt thou, Ox ENS 


to my honour 


oOxENSTIERN. 


Madam, the world will ſcarce reſpeRt the frailties | 
of queens when are on their thrones ; much leſs. 
when they have voluntarily degraded themſelves to 


the level of the vulgar. And if ſcandalous tongues 


have unjuſtly aſperſed their fame, the way to. clear it 
s not by. an af/affinatton. . ot IHE 


CHRISTINA: 


Oh! that Iwere alive again, and reſtored to my- 


throne, that. I * puniſh the inſolence of this hoa- 
ry traitor ! But, ſee 

upon me with coo] contempt Alas! dg I not de- 
ſerve this ſcorn? In ſpite of myſelf I muſt confeſs 


that I do.— O vanity, how ſhortlived are.the pleaſ- 


ures thou beſtoweft ! I was thy votary: Thou waſt 


the god for whom I changed my religion. For thee - 
J forſook my country and my throne. What com- 


penſation have I gained for all theſe ſacrifices ſo lav- 


Hhly, fo imprudently made? Some puffs of incenſe - 
| — their flattery due to the 
rank] had held, or hoped to advance themſelves by my 
recommendation, or, at beſt, overrated my. paſſion 
for literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe the value of 
thoſe talents. with which they were endowed. But 
in the eſteem of w/e men 1 ſtand very low; * | 

| eſteen. . 


from authors, who 


ulpture 


— tes > ! 


TLERN, impute any blemiſſĩ 


he leaves me, he turns his back . 
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efteem alone is — ae, of glory. 1 


perceive, can awe, laſting joy, bu 

conſciouſneſs o having performed our duty in that 
ſtation, which 17 — rm the Divine Providen ce- 
— aſſ n to us. ry of virtue is ſolid and eter · 


Il other bY: A fade away like a thin vapoury 
— on which the caſual glance of ſome faint: 
beams of light has ſuperficially imprinted their weak 
and tranſient colours. x 
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TITUS VESPASIANUS.—PUBLIUS COR- 
NELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


5 


N O——Sc1?10 : I can't give place to you in 
this, —In other reſpects I acknowledge myſelf your 
mferior,. though I was Emperor,of Rome, and you: 
only her conſul. I think your triumph over CAR- 
THAGE more glorious than mine over JUDEA: 
But in that I gained over love I muſt eſteem myſelt 
ſuperior to you, though your — any, Bet regard 
do the fair Celtiberian, your captive, has been cele-- 
brated ſo highly. 


TITUS. 


SCIPIO. 


"i has been then unjuſt to your merit: For lii- 
tle is ſaid of the Continence of TiTUs : But mine 
has been the favourite topic of eloquence in every 
age and country.. | 


TITUS. . 


It hat: - And in particular your great Hiſtorian 
L1vy has poured forth all the ornaments of his ad- 
mirable Rhetoric to embelliſh and dignify that part 
of your ſtory, I had a great hiſtorian too, Cor- 
- NELIUs TAC1TUS: But either from the brevity 

which he affected in writing, or from the ſeverity - 
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His nature, which, never having felt the paſhon of 


love, thought the ſubduing of it too eaſy a vi to 
jw Jon encortjurite Tis Vas ee the 
lines upon my parting with BERENtCE, which coft 
me more pain, and greater efforts of mind, than the 
conqueſt of Jeruſalem, _ 


_ |  SCIPIO.. We Vu” 
I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſtory of that 
parting, and what could make it ſo hard and painful 
to ou. TA ed 


TITUS, 


While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the auſpices of 
my father VESTASIAN, I became acquainted with 
BERENAICE, ſiſter to king AGRIPPA, and who was 
herſelf a queen in one of thoſe eaſtern countries, 
She was the moſt beautiful woman in Aſia ; but ſhe 
had graces more irreſiſtable ſtill than her beauty. 
She had all the inſinuation and wit of CLEOPATRA, 
without her coquetry. I loved her, and was belov- 
ed : She loved wy perſon, not my greatneſs. '* Her 
tenderneſs, her fidelity, ſo enflamed wy paſſion for 
her, that I gave her a promiſe of marriage, 


SCIPIO. 


What do I hear? A Roman ſenator promiſe to 
marry a queen 


TITUS. 


I expetted, Sci fo, that your ears would be of- 
fended with the ſound of ſuch a match. But con- 
ſider that Rome was very different in my timg from 
Rome in yours. The ferocious pride of our ancient 
republican ſenators had bent itſelf to the obſequieus 
complaiſance of a court. BERENICE made no 
doubt, and I flattered myſelt, that it would apt be Ir 

exible 
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flexible in this point alone. But we thought it ne- 
ceſſary to defer the completion of our wiſhes till the 
death of my father. On that event the Roman Em- 
ire, and (what I knew ſhe valued more) my hand, 
came.due to her, according to my engagements. 


SCIPIO. 


The Roman Empire due to a Syrian queen ! Oh 
Rome, how art thou fallen! Accurſed be the memo- 
ry of Ocr Avius CESAR, who by oppreſſing its lib- 
erty ſo lowered the majeſty of the Republick, that a 
brave and virtuous Roman, in whom was veſted all 
the power of that mighty State, could entertain ſuch 
a thought! But did you find the ſenate and people 
10 ſervile, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of their honour and dig- 
nity, as to affront the great genius of imperial Rome, 
and the eyes of her 2 gods, the eyes of Juel- 
TER CAPITOLINUS, With the ſight of a queen, an 
Aſiatic queen, on the throne of the Cxsars ? 


TITUS, 


| Laid not; — they judged of it as yon, Scipio, 
dudge 3 they deteſted, they diſdained it. In vain 
did I urge to ſome particular friends, who repreſent- 
ed tome the ſenſe of the ſenate and people, that a 
 MESSALINA, a POPPAEA, were a much greater diſ- 
honour to the throne of the CES ARS than a virtuous 
toreign princeſs.“ Their prejudices were uncon- 
querable ; I ſaw it would be impoſſible for me to re- 


move them. But I might have uſed my authority 


to ſilence their murmurs. A liberal donative to the 
ſoldiers, by whom I was fondly beloved, would have 
ſecured their fidelity, and conſequently would have 
forced the ſenate and people to yield to my inclina- 
tion. BERENICE knew this, and with tears implor- 
ed me'not to ſacrifice her happineſs and my own to 
an unjuſt prepoſſeſſion. Shall I own it to you, 


— PuBLI1UsS?. 


The character of Berenice i this Dialo is conformable to 
the idea given of her by Racine, not by Joſcpims, 
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PuBLtvs?' My heart not only. pitied her, but ac- 
knowledged' the truth and ſolidity of ber reaſons. 
Yet ſo much did I abhor the idea of tyranny, fo 
much relpe& did [ pay to the ſentiments of my fub- 
jefts, that I determined to ſeparate myſelf from her 
orever, rather than force either the laws or the pre- 
judices of Rome to ſubmit to my 1 | 


inn Fo ' Ci. * ; £3 3 Feet 111. 
ail 21 64 8 A * Vial. oc FF. 
Give me thy hand, noble Tirus. Thou waſt 
worthy of the empire; and Scir io ATRIcAN us 
rm 31 92: em 


TITUS. 


My virtue can have no greater reward {rom the 
approbation of man. But, O Sci lo, think what 
anguiſh my heart muſt have felt, when I took that 
_ reſolution, and when I communicated it to my dear, 
my unhappy BERENICE. Lou ſaw the ſtruggle ot 

ASINISSA, when you forced him to give up his 
beloved SOPHONISBA, Mine was a harder. con- 
flift. She had abandoned him to marry the king of 
Numidia. He knew that her ruling paſſion was am- 
bition, not love. He could not rationally eſteem her, 
when ſhe quitted a huſband, whom ſhe had ruined, 
who had loſt his crown and his liberty in the cauſe 
of her country, and for her ſake, to give her perſon 
to him, the capital foe of that unfortunate huſband. 
He muſt, in ſpite of his paſſion, have thought her a 

rhdious, a deteftable woman. But I eſteemed 

ERENICE : She deſerved my eſteem. I was cer- 
tain ſhe would not have accepted the Empire from 
any other hand : And had I been a private man, ſhe 
would have raiſed me to her throne. Yet I had the 
fortitude, I ought, perhaps, to ſay, the hardneſs of 
heart, to bid her depart from my fight ; depart forev- 
er! What, O PuBL1us, was your conqueſt over 
yourſelf, in giving back to her betrothed lover the 

eltiberian nN compared to this ? Indeed, that 

| was 


5 | * | 
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was no conqueſt. Loni wet lo ſhone the virgo 

Eider as to think he epyld feel any 

with bimſelf tan that account. 8 e to 

another, engaged by affe gion as well as vows, et her 

have been ever ſo . 2 wad: fie aur * 

no ſentiments but co ompaſſ endibip 

have violated her wand yt AVE. og os an aft of brat 

ity, which 2 but another Fingu IN ** have 

committed. To have detained her from her huſ- 

band would have been cruel. But where love is 
mutual, where! the 270 beloved ſuffers more in the 


| fe 10 0 to with her is 
| indeed 1 hens Tri is nous Adel — 
— — 2 to its duty. 
SCIPIO. 


11 acknowledge that it Deke Ta, you the palm. 
But I will on to you - Lang Exon knew much 
of the NANA ou . 
THAGE, Rome, my country, the ſu 
duing of its rival, © ſaving of my tho hts, and left 
no room there adorn thoſe effeminate pa ons, I do 
not blame your fenſbiliy But, when I went to the 
capitol to with JOVE, I never conſulted him a- 


bout love fair. 


"TITUS. 


2 foul hatl been poſſe ſled by l alone, 
might poſſibly have been a greater man than I wax, 
— ſhould not have been more virtuous, nor have 
ined the title 1 preferred to chat of conqueror of 
dea and emperor of Rome, in being called the de- 
2 of Human lind. 
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HENRY-Duxz or GUISE=MACHIAVEL. 


7 


GUISE... 


Avauuri thou fiend—1 abtior th by ſight.—1 
look upon thee as the original cauſe of my death, . 
and of all the calamities brought upon the French 
nation, in my father's time and my own. ' 


MACHIAVEL. - | 
I the cauſe nao oper an > 


Yau Yi nente maxims of pol 
ported from Florence with 2 pou - | 
cis, your wic i 95 6, Meat in Manes ſuch a 4 
government, ſuch mulation, ſuch perfidy, ſuch 
violent, ruthleſs * Is, as threw that whole king: 
dom 1 into the — confufioti, and ended 
225 in the palace of my lovereign, by the fas of 
aflaſlins. 


Whoever may baveh right to e K- of my pol. 
icy, you, Sir, bays not. NE owed. your reatel b 
to ĩt, god * deviating from it was the real cau 
your dea | 
of admiral Co.L46N 1 and the maſſacre of the H RE 5 
nots, the ſtreriyth and power which the condult of. i 
| # — 0 f 5 93 .» 7 


# 


If/it had not been for the aſſaſſination 8 


' 
| 
' 
1 
| 
{ 


having 


'% 
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ſo able a chief would have given to that party, after 
the death of your father, its moſt dangerous enem 

would have been fatal fo your houſe : Nor —5 
you, even with all the advantage you drew from that 
great ſtroke of royal policy, have acquired the author- 
ity you afterwards roſe to in the kingdom of France, 
but by purſuing my maxims ; by availing yourſelf of 
the ſpecious name of religion to ſerve the ſecret 
2 of your ambition; and by ſuffering no re- 
exciting a civil war, to check the neceſſary progreſs 
of your well concerted. deſigns. But on the — 
the Barricades you moſt imprudently let the king 
eſcape out of Paris, when you might have ſlain or 
a, + him, This was directly againſt the great 
rule of my politics, not to op ſhort in rebellion or trea- 


Jon till the work is fully completed. And you were 


juſtly cenſured for it by pope Sixrus QUINTUS, a 
more conſummate politician, who ſaid, you ought ts 
have known, that when a draus his ſword a- 
aint his king, he ſhould, throw away the ſcabbard. 
ou likewiſe deviated from your counfels, q ys 
ting yourſelf in ihe Page of a ſovereign you ſo 
—_ on_ Wh — ; in « 
cautions 1 had given, expoſe. your life in a roy 
caſtle wi 2 of that prince? ,You truſted to 
his fear; but fear, inſulted” and deſperate, is often 
cruel, Impute therefore your. death, not to any 
fault in my maxims, but to 8 folly in not 
ſafficiently obſerved ben. 


* GUISE. , 
If neither I, nor that prince, had ever praftiſ- 


ed your maxims in any part of our conduct, he 


would have reigned many yours with honour and 
peace, and I ſhould have riſen by my courage and 
talents to as high a pitch of greatneſs, as'it conſiſted 
with the duty of a ſubje& to deſire. But your in- 
Rructions led us en into thoſe crooked paths, out of 


which there was no retreat without. great danger, nor 
| | ; ; "a 


. 


raint of fear or conſcience, not even the guilt of 


y would you againſt all the 


of i af vn @. © eoam @ . . . 1 a aa ic 
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of advancing without being detefted by 


| you a yxoof o 

in the fate of a prince, who ought ta have been your 
hero, in Go Cera Box 1A, becaufe . 
incom ly a greater man, and, of all who ever 
lived, ſeems to have acted moſt ſteadily according to 
the rules laid down by you; I mean R1icnarD the 
third, king of England. He ſtopped at no crime 
that could be profitable to him: He was a diſſem- 
bler, a hypocrite, a murderer in cool hood: After 


the death of his brother he gained the crown, by cut- 
ing off, without pity, all who Rood in H 


is way. 
He truſted no man any further than he his 9; & 
— conſiſted with his own The 


not let the remembrance of them atone for offence 
or ſave = than from de ſtruction who '6bftrufted his 
views. Nevertheleſs, t h his nature fhrunk from 


no wiekedneſs which could ſerve his ambition, he 


poſſeſſed and exerciſed all thoſe virtnes, which 
recommend to the praftice of your prince.” He 
was bold and prudent in war, juſt and ftrift in the 
eral adminiſtration of his government, and par- 
ticularly careful, by a vigorous execution of the 
laws, to protect the people againſt injuries or oppreſ- 
fions from the great. In all his addions and words 
there conſtantly appeared the higheſt concern for 
the honour of the nation. He was neither greed 
of wealth that belonged to other men, nor profu 


ot his own : But knew how to give and where to 


fave. He profeſſed a moſt edifying ſenſe of relig- 
ion, pretended great zeal for the reformation of 


manners, and was really an example of ſobriety, 


chaſtity and temperance; in the whole courſe of his 
hte. - Nor did he ſhed any blood, but of thoſe who 


were ſuch obſtacles in his way to dominion, as could 


not poſhbly be removed by any other means, This 


. 


was a prince after your heart. Vet, mark his end. 


». 
+ of PG S- © 
0+ 


Ay by 
mankind: and whoever is fo Ras every thing to fear 
from tht deteſtation: | Tr ive 72 * ' 


He 
rally rewarded all ſervices done him, but would 
offences, 


| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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he horror his crimes had excited in the minds of 
1 jeQs, and the be genau it produced, w * 
E to him, that they; — 2 itte. 
d no right to the crown, and whole abilities w | 
Vf. mier to * to N his realm and deſtroy 


* Fo o nt 5 * d 
n d 114 fi 227 bo 

. [ 

« » I *. — 


' MACHIAVEL,; i biel ates 24 


This ex I own, may foe A be py — 
weight again Nabe truth of my ly em. But at the 
ſame time it demonſtrates, that there was nothing ſo 
new in the doctrines I er as to make it rea- 
ſonable bo charge me with the diſorderʒ and — 2 — 
which, ſince my time, any kingdom may 
pened to ſuffer tro om the ambition of a fete or 
- tyranny of a prince. Human nature wants no —. 
ing to render it wicked. In courts more eſpecially, 
there has been, from the firſt inſtitution of monarchies, 
a policy, prafti ſed, 2 $ repug ugnant than, mine to 
the narrow and nd vulg arlaws of humanity — 4 
Why ſhould I be ele as ny than Aber 
ſtateſmen i 


_ GUISE. 


1 have bann, it muſt be owned, in all ages and 
ſtates, many wicked pohticians. But thou art the 
that ever /aught the ſcience of tyranny, reduced it 
to rules, and inſtrufted his diſciples how to acquire 
and ſecure it, by treachery, perjuries, aſſaſſinations, 
proſcriptions ; ; and with a particular caution, not to 
e ſtopped in the progreſs of their crimes by any 
check of the conſcience or feeling of- the heart ; but 
to puſh them as far as they ſhall judge to be neceſſary 
to their greatneſs and ſafety. It i: this which has 
faite thee a e in guilt over all other 
ate fi men. ( 


MACHIAVEL, 
„ * 
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MACHaUEI. 


I vou had read my hook with candour, you would 
. — 9 that I did not deſire to render men 
either tyrants or rebels, but only ſhewed, if they. 
were ſo, what conduct, in ſuch circumſtances, it 
would be rational and expedient for them to obſerve. 
wt bed cif oy Khon watt wid I . d 
| 31 GUISE: 4 6 7734920 

When you were a miniſter of ſtate in Florence, if 
any, co miſt, or phyſician, had publiſhed a treatiſe, to 
in his country men in the art of poiſoning, and 
how to dõ it with the moſt certain deſtruction to oth- 
ers and ſecurity to themſelves, would you have allow 
ed him to plead in W EN that he did not 
defire men to poiſon their neighbours; hut if they 
ould uſe ſuch evil means of, mending their fortunes, 
here could ſurely be no harm in letting them know, 
| what were the moſt effectual poiſons, and by What 
methods they might give them without being diſcov.. 
ered ? Would you have thought it a ſufficient apol- 
ogy for him, that he had dropped in his preface, or 
here and there in his book, a ſober exhortation againſt 
the committing of murder ? Without all doubt, as a 
magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of the people of 
Florence, you would have puniſhed the wretch with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, and taken great care to deſtroy 
every copy of ſo pernicious a book. Vet your own 
| ired work contains a more baneful more in- 
fernal art. It poiſons ſtates and kingdoms, and 
ſpreads its malignity, like a general peſtilence over 
whole world. | | | 


| MACHIAVEL. 


\ You muft acknowled at leaſt, that my diſcourſes 
on LIVV are full of wile and virtuous maxims and 
precepts of government. * ü 


Rr, GUISE. 
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| . GUISE, - 
. A ; 
This, I think, rather aggravmecs than alleviates 


| guilt. How could you ſtudy and comment u 
21 with ſo acute — n ee 


en 
nant to eſſo Icy ta 

and moral hi ſtorian? How — you, who had ſeen 
the picture of virtue ſo umiably drawn by his hand, 


and who ſeemed yourſelf to be ſenſible of all its : 
charms, fall in love with a fury, and fet up her dread. 


ful image, as an object of worlhip to princes ? 
 MACHIAVEL,: - 


I was feduced by vanity— My heart was formed + 
to love virtue, But I wanted to be thought a greater 
| in politichs than ARISTOTLE or PLATO. 

anity, ſir, is a paſſion as youy in authors as am- 

her e ſame paſſion ex- 
erting itſelf differently, I was a duke of Cuiſe in che 


bition in princes, or rather it is 
republic of letters 


GUISE. - 


The bad influences of your guilt kavereached far- 


ther than mine, and been more lating. But, Heaven 


in 


be praiſed, your credit is at preſent much declinin | 
— I have been told by ſome fhades who : 


are lataly- arrived here, that the able ſtateſman of 


his time, a king, with whoſe fame the world is filled, 
has anſwered your book, and confuted all the princi- 
ples of it, with a noble ſcorn and abhorrence. I am 
alſo aſſured, that in England there is a great and good 
king, whoſe whole life has been a continual oppo tion 
to your evil gem ; who has hated all cruelty, all 
fraud, all falſeneſs; whoſe word has been facred 


whoſe honour inviolate ; who has made the laws of. 


his kingdom the rules of his government, and good 


faith and a regard for the liberty of mankind the prin- 
ciples -- 


DIALOGUES o zu DEAD: _ & 
1 les of his conduct with reſpect to foreign powers; 
reigns more ab — now in the hearts of his 


— and does gr . by the confidence 
they place in him, — by the efforts they make from 


= 1 zeal of affection, than any monarch ev- 
er did, or 1 will do, by * the arts of. 1 iniquity 
which you 
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VIRGIL-HORACE—MERCURY—-SCALI- 
GER THE ELDER, 


\ ny ” „ 42 9 ”, 
. b * (2 {4% . 1. v8 « 2 K 
. a 3 er 
- p od » * 


* . 17 2 


VIRGIL. 


My dear HORACE your company is my greateſt 
delight, even in the E y ſian Fields. No wonder it 
was ſo when we lived together in Rome, Never had 
man ſo genteel, ſo agreeable, ſo eaſy a wit, or a tem- 
per ſo pliant to the inchnations of others in the inter- 
courſe of ſociety. And then ſuch integrity, ſuch fi- 
delity; ſuch generoſity in your nature] A ſoul ſo free 
from all envy, ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, ſo Nm h 
in its anger, ſo warm and conſtant in its affeftions ! 
You were as neceſſary to MECAENAS, as he to Au- 
GUSTUS. . Your converſation ſweetened to him all 
the cares of his miniſtry: Your gaiety cheered his 
drooping ſpirits ; and your counſels aſſi ſted him 
when he wanted advice. For you were capable, my 
deat Ho Ack, of counſelling -ſtatefmen. Your ſa- 
gacity, your diſcretion, your ſecreſy, your clear 
Judgment in all affairs, recommended you to the con- 
dence, not of MECAEN AS alone, but of Aucus- 
TUs himſelf ; which you nobly made uſe of to ſerve - 
our old friends of the republican party, and to con- 
cm both the miniſter and the prince in their love ot 
mild and moderate meaſures, yet with a ſevere re- 
ſtraint of licentiouſneſs, the moſt dangerous enemy 
to the whole commonwealth under any form of gov- 


erament, 
HORACE. 
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' HORACE, 


praiſed by VIn DIL would have me 
* rkile 15 was alive.— But 1 your 


1 
EEE = 


4 
—— 3 


Ts be ſo 
ſium 
. 


VIRGIL. 
Don't talk of my modeſty How — greater 


den vu d the. 
— ; who EL 


ſublime 
HORACE. 
I felt myſelf too inferior to the dignity of - that 


name. 
VIRGIL. 


1 chin · you did like Abc us vs, when he reful. 
ed to accept the title of king, but kept all the power 
with which it was ever attended. Even in your 
epiſtles and ſatires, where the poet was concealed, as 
much as he he could be, you may compar- 
ed to a prince in di alle or in his hours of famihari- 
ty with his intimate friends: The pomp and majeſty 
were let oP, but the greatheſs remained, 


HORACE. 


Well I will not contradi& yon; and — lay 
the truth) I ſhould doit with no very good grace, 
| becauſe in ſome of my odes I — not 2 
modeſtly of my own poetry, as in my epiſt 
to make you know your preeminence over me — 


all writers of Latin verſe, I will carry you to QU1N- 
TILIAN, 
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TILIAN, the beſt of all Roman * who will tell 
you in what rank you ought to be placed. 


io * (OP VIRGIL. . 


= t of me was „ biaſfed by your 
——— t who is this ſhade that MI ERC U- 
RY is conducting? I never ſaw one that ſtalked with 
fo much pride, or had ſuch ridiculous arrogance ex- 
. in his looks! 


664-3 ' HORACE. | 


? They come aue us Hail, Mz ITTT ! What 
is this ranger with you on 8 | 


MERCURY. 


"Ita name is Ju LIUS CES SCALIGER, and he 
: is by profeſſion a critir. rent e 


HORACE. 


5 LIUS CESAR SCALIGER! He Was, 1 
ifator in criticifm. | 


«> 
* 
* 


on e e er 


"+, 8 5 — be — exerciſed his ſovereign ere 
vou. 13150 , 
Noetem Fog Gatti | Ws + 


| HORACE. 


I will not preſume to oppoſe it. I had enough of 
owing 3 Us at Philippi. 


MERCURY. 


Talk to him a little: He AU amuſe you. I brought 
; hm to you on purpoſe. 2 * 


3 
1 


7 24+ 7 * 


HORACE. - 
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. HORACE. 


8 21 2 with 
vroper gravity: 10 ſhall, 3 


| VIRGIL. 


Sir, may I aſk for What reafoh you caſt your eyes 
Jo lupercitionlly upon Honk Ack and me I don't 
remember that Aud usr us ever looked don upon 
rr an air of ſyperiority, when we were his 
ſubje 


SCALIGER. 


 , [He was only a ſovereign. over Your bodies, and 

125 We power ito * and LE J 
from nature an abſolute dominion over the wit 

of all authors, who are fubjeRied to me As 

of critics or hypercritics. 7 


van. 
Vour juriſdiction, five _ 
And what 3 judgments ve — EG 


upon us ? 


1 


SCALIGER. 


Is it poſſible you ſhould be ignorant of thy: decrees? ? 
I have placed you, VI RGI L, above HoMER ;' whom 
I have won to be 


TNA . 
Hold, fir—No blaſphemy againſt.my wits: , 

| HORACE. EY 

But what have you ſaid of me ? 


>; SCALIGER- 


* — 
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* 


5 'SCALIGER. 


| T have ſaid, that Thad rather have written the little 
dialogue between you and om than * been made 
king of. Arragon. | be 


HORACE. «4g 


Uwe were in che othir ond. Jen ſhould give me | 
the kingdom, and take both the and the lady in 

one But did you W pronounce ſo favourably 
or us 


SCALIGER. 


Send for my works' and read them.—MERCURY 
will bring them to you with the firſt learned ghoſt 
that Alps here from Europe. There is inſtruktion 
for you in them: I tell you of your faults.— But it 
was my whim to commend that little ode; and I nev- 
er do things by halves. When I give pra raiſe, I'give 
it liberally, to ſhew my royal bounty. But I gener. 
ally blame, to exert all the vigour of my cenſorian 

power, and keep my ſubjects in We. 


HORACE. 5. - at „ 


You did not confine your fovereignty to poets; 
20 exerciſed it, no. doubt, over all other wenn, 


' SCALIGER. + 


1 was a poet, a philoſopher, A e, an orator 
an hiſtorian, a divine, without doing the drudgery 5 
any of theſe, but only cenſuring thoſe who did, an 

ny. a thereby the nn of my genius over 


4. 


e bad a Ms 
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HORACE. 
A Bert way el $0 mninerith fans And Lſup- 
pole. you were very nme. 
. SCALIGER. þ 


Peremptory Ay. ik. any man dared to contradict | 
my opinions, I 2 ed him a dunce, a  mical, a vi, . 
inghtoned Hes ont of his wits. . 
 vin6iL..' 
But wha ſaid others to this method of difputation? 


SCALIGER. | 


They — believed me becauſe of the conſi- 
dence of my aſſertions ; and thought I could not be 
ſo inſolent, or ſo a angry if I was not abſolutely ſure 
of being in the ri Beſides, i in my controverſies cs, 


I had a great WA from the language in which 
wrote : For one can ſcold and call names with a 


much better grace in Latin than in A or ary 
tame, modern tongue. | 


HORACE. 


- Have not I heard, that you pretended to dive: 
your deſcent from the princes of Vero a? 


SCALIGER. 
Pretended! Do you preſume to deny it ? 
> - HORACE, 


Not I indeed —Oeneal is not my ſcience, If 
ou ſhould claim to deſcend in a direR' line from 
bs Mipas, I would not — i it, 


VIRGIL. 


| Mount Parnaſſus than over a petty ſtate in Italy? 


* 
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VIRGIL. 
/ 


Lwonder, SCAALIGER; that you ſtooped to $ bbw 
an ambition. Was it not greater tu reign over alk 


SCALIGER. 


'You ſay well.—I was too condefcending to the 
prejudices of vulgar opinion. The ignorant multi- 
tude imagine that a prince is a — man than a 
critic, Their folly made me deſire to claim kindred 
with the Scalas of Verona. | 


HORACE. 


Pray, MERCURY, how do you-intend to diſpoſe 
of this auguſt perſon ? You can't think it proper to 
et him remain 2 muſt be placed with the 
emigods; he muſt go to OlY Mus. 


' MERCURY. 


Be not afraid. He ſhall not trouble you long. I 
brought him hither to divert you with the ſight of 
an animal you never had ſeen, and myſelf with your 
ſurprize. He is the chief of all the modern critics 
the moſt renowned captain of that numerous and 
dreadful band. Wnatever you may think of him, I 
can ſeriouſly aſſure you, that, before he went mad 
he had good parts, and great learning. But I will 
now explain to you the original cauſe of the abſurdi- 
ties he has uttered. His mind was formed in ſuch a 
manner, that, ike 1 glaſſes, it either 
diminiſhed or magnified all objects too much ; but 
aBove all others it magnified the uo man to him- 
ſelf. This made him - ſo, proud that it turned his 


brain. Now I have had my ſpertwith: him, I think 
it will be charity to reſtore him to his ſenſes; or rath- 
er to beſtow what nature denied him, a ſound judg- 
F. ment. 
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ment. Come hither, SCALIGER —By this touch 
of my Caduceus I give thee Por to ſee things as 
they are, and among others thyſelf, —Look, gentle- 
men, how his countenance is fallen in a moment ! 
Hear what he ſays : He is talking to Bi ſelf. 


SCALIGER. .- — 


Bleſs me! With what perſons have I been diſ- 
courſing ! With VIICIL and Horace ! How 
could I venture to open” my lips in their preſence ? 
Good MERCURY, I beſeech you, let me retire from 
a company for which I am very unfit. Let me 
and hide my head in-the deepeſt ſhade of that grove 
which I ſee in the valley. After I have performed 
a.penance there, I will crawl on 7 E to the feet 
0 88 eee ſhades, anc them to ſee me 
rtinent books o ces in the fiery 
billes en 011 legethon; with my own | : 


MERCURY. 


The will both receive thee into favour. This 
mortification of _ knowing thyſelf is a 8 800 
atonement for 4 ormer pre e. 111 


DIALO 


F 
| 
| 
; 
ö 
| 
| 
1 
| 
3B 
| 
[ 
[ 
| 
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woh! - BOWLEAL: _—_Y 


% 


| BOLLEAU. 


R. Pork, you have, n gre honour. I 


BE hat you made me your mode pores 


ed on PARN ASSUS in the ame paths 
I had trod. 


POPE. _ 

We bath followed HorAct: But in our man- 
ner of imitation, and in the turn ao our natural 
nius, there was, I believe, much refemblance, o 
both were too irritable, and too eafily hurt by offen- 
ces, even from the loweſt of men. The keen edge 
of our wit was frequently turned againſt thoſe whom 


it was more a ſhame to contend with ewes an honottr 
to vanquiſh. . - 


BOILEAU. 


Yes :—But in | >= 25 we were the champions of 

morals, youe ſenſe, and good learning. If our 

ove of theſe was ſometimes heated into anger againſt 

thoſe who offended them no tro than ug, is that an- 
ger to be blamed ? 


POPE. 


Ay? 


"ad 
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It would have been nablerz if we had not been 
parties in the | quarrel. Our enemies obſerve, that 

her our cenſure; nor our praiſe, was always im- 
10 „ £2208 - -; ROILEAU.. . „ 624, p 
It might perhaps have been better if in ſome in- 
ſtances we had not praiſed or blamed fo much, But 
in panegyric and ſatire moderation is inſipid. 


POP E. 


Moderation is a cold, anpoctica virtue. Mere 
hiſtorical truth is better Witten in proſe; And thete- 
fore I think you did judicioully, When vou threw: = 
into the fire your hiſtory of Louis LE, GRAND, 
and truſted his fame to your poems. - 


BOILEAU: 


| When thoſe poems were publiſhed that menarch 
was the idol of the French nation, If you and I 
had not known, in. our occaſional compoſitions, how 
to ſpeak to the paſſions, as well as to the ſober reaſon. 
ot mankind, we ſhould not have acquired that def- 
you authority in the empire of wit, which made us 
o formidable to all the mferior tribe of poets in 
England and France. Beſides, ſharp, ſatiriſts want 
great patrons. Ge, | 
Ah the-praiſe which my friends received from me 
was tnbought. In this, at leaſt, I may boaſt a fupe- 
riority over the fenfroned Butleau ©» 


BOILEAU, 
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| BOILEAU. 
A penfron in France was an honourable diſtinRion. 
Had you been a Frenchman you w have ambi-- 


tiouſly — 3 it; had I been an Engliſhman I ſhould 
have proudly declined it. If our merit in other re- 
| ſpets be not unequal, this difference will not ſet. 
me much below you in the temple of virtue or of 
e POF E. 
„5 nn f s 4-4 0 8 6 
It is not for me to draw 4 compariſon between our 
works. But, if I may believe the beft critics whe - 
have talked to me on the ſubject, my Rape of the Lock 
is not inferior to your Lutrin ; and my Art of Criti- 
ciſin may well be compared with your Art of Poetry : 
my Ethic Epiſtles are eſteemed at leaſt equal to yours, 
and my Satires much better. i 


BOILEAD. . 

Hold, Ms. Pop E.— If there is really ſuch a a 
ſympathy in our natures as you have ſuppoſed, there 
may be reaſon to fear, that, if we 7 on in this man- 
ner comparing our works, we ſhall not part in good 


K 2 1 5 POPE. | 
No, no :—The mild air of the Elyſian fields has. 


mitigated my temper, as I preſume it has yours. . 
But in truth our reputations are — on a level. 
Our writings are admired, almoſt equally (as I hear) 
for energy and juſine/s of thought. We both of us 
carried the beauty of our diction, and the ** of 
our numbers, to the higheſt perfection that our lan- 
uages would admit. Our poems were poliſhed to 
the utmoſt degree of correctneſs, yet without loſing 
their fire, or the agreeable appearance of * 


— —ñ —ä— .?n!n— 
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and eaſe. We borrowed. much from the-ancients, 
though: you, I believe, more than I: But: our im- 
itations (to uſe N your own) e 


an original air. 


77 


| BOILEAV: N. en N 


I will: conkels Sir be er 
climate has had its upon me) 1 Kl 2 con- 
feſs, without the l-aſt ill humour, that, in your E/or/@ 

to Abelard, your Verſes to the: Memory of an unferiu- 
— Lad), and ſome others you wrote in your 
there is more fire of poetry, than in any of mine. 
You excelled in the pathetic, which I never ap- 
proached. I will alſo allow, that you hit the man- 
ner of HORACE, and the fly delicacy of his wit, 
more exattly than 1, or than any other man who has 
written fince his time. Nor could I, nor did even 
EUCRETIUS himſelf, make Philoſophy fo poetical, 
and embelliſh it with ſuch charms 'as you. have 
pron to that of PLATO, or (to ſpeak more proper- 
ly) of ſome of _ modern diſciples, i in N celebrat- 


Hay on Ma 


POPE. 
What do you think of my Homer ? 
BOILEAU. 


"OE! Homer is the moſt ſpi the moſt poetacal, 
the moſt el and-the — tranſlation, 
that ever made of any ancient poem; 

9 * much id the manner of the original, or ſo ex 


— agreeable to the /en/e- in all places, as might 
per 


aps be deſired. But by ab. J conſider — years 
you ſpent in this work, and =—_— excellent 0- 
riginal poems you might, _ "lefs ifficulty have 


produced in that tirpe, 1 can not n, = — 
— as Kin | 
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talents were thus employed. A t Poet, ſo tie 
down to - a. tedfous tranſlation; ＋ CoLUMBUs. 
| chained to an oar. What new regions of fancy, full 
of treaſures yet untouched, might you have exp — 4 
2 


if you had been at liberty to have boldly expand 
your fails, and ſteered your own courſe, under th 
conduct and direction of your own genius !—But I 
am ſtill more angry. with you for your edition of 
SHAKESPEARE. The office of an Editor was be- 
low you, and your mind was unfit for the drudgery 
28 Would any body think of employing a. 
APHAEL to clean an old picture? 


POPE. 


The principal cauſe of my undertaking that taſk: 
was zeal for the honour of SHAKESPEARE : And, 
if you knew all his beauties. as well as I, you would- 
not wonder at this zeal. No other author had ever 
ſo copious, ſo bold, ſo creative an imagination, with 
ſo perfect a knowledge of the 8 the humours 
and ſentiments of mankind. He painted all char 
acters, from kings down to peaſants, with equal truth 
and equal force. If human nature were deſtroyed, and 
no monument were left of it except his works, other 
beings might know what man was from thoſe writ- 
ings. | — (i 


BOILEAU. | 
Lou fay he painted all characters, from kings down 
to peaſants, with equal truth and equal force. I can't: 
deny that he did ſo: But I wiſh he had not jumbled: 
thoſe characters together, in the compoſition of his 
pictures, as he has uently done.. | 5 


| POPE. | 
The ftrange mixture of Tragedy, Comedy and. 


Farce, in the ſame play, nay ſometimes in the ſame 


ſcene, I acknowledge to be quite inexcuſable. _— 
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His was the taſte of the times when SHAKESPEARE 
wrote. | . A 


A ius ought to guide, not ſervilely fol- 
low, Keule of his —— * 
POPE. 


Conſider from how thick a darkneſs of barbariſm 
the genius of SHAKESPEARE broke forth ! What 
were the Engliſh, and what (let me aſk you) were the 
French dramatic performances, in the age when he 
flouriſhed ? The advances he made towards the high- 
eſt perfection both of Tragedy and Comedy are a- 
mazing! In the principal points, in the power of ex- 
citing terror an pity, or raiſing laughter in an au- 
dience, none. yet excelled him, and very | few 
have equalled. 5 | & Let 146 
e e + BOILEAU. | 

Do you think that he was equal in Comedy tio 
Mariza ?!?! alt „„ eaters rae de 70] 
' POPE. 

In Comic Force I do: But in the fine and delicate 
ſtrokes of ſatire, and what is called genteel Comedy, 
he was greatly inferior to that admirable writer. 


There is nothing in him to compare with the M:/an- 
thrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or Tartuffe. _—_ 


r BolLEAU. 


This, MR. Pops, is a great deal for an Engliſh- 
man to acknowledge. A veneration for SHAKES- 
PEARE ſeems to be a part of your national religion, 
and the only part in which even your men of Tenſe 

| POPE. 


; : F 4 4 oy " g bY F * 
| "POPE. CO 5 55 


He who can read ;SHAKESPEARE, and be cool 

enough for all the accuracy of ſober criticiſm, has 
BOILEAU. 

I join with you in admiring him as a prodigy of 

genius, though I find the-moſt ſhocking abſurdities 


an his plays; abſurdities which no critic of my na- 
uon can pardoͤn. er 
We will be ſatisfied with your feeling the excel- 
Aence: of his heauties. But you would admire him 

till more, if you could ſee the chief characters in all 
his beſt tragedies repreſented by an actor, Who ap- 
11 n the ſtage a little betore I left the world. 

e has ſhewn the.Engliſh:natton more excellencies 

in SHAKESPEARE, than the quickeſt wits could 
Aifcern, and has imprinted chem on the heart with a 
livelier feeling than the moſt ſenſible natures had 
ever experienced without his help. 


i © a © 


BARON, 
I have 


FOE. 


4+ 
* a 
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bus 0 


POPE. 


Mx. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect comedian. 
In the part of FALST AF particularly, wherein the 
utmoſt force of  SHAKESPEARE's Rumour appears, 
he attained to ſuch perfection, that he was not an 
actor; he was the man deſcribed by ShAk ES 
PEARE ; he was FALSs TAT himſelf! When I ſaw 
him do it, the pleaſantry of the fat Knight appeared 
to me ſo bewitching, all his vices were ſo mirthful, 
that I could not much wonder at his having ſedue- 
ed a young prince even to rob in his company, 


BOILEAU. 
That character is not well under ſtood by the 


* . 


* 


L French. They ſuppoſe it belongs, not to Comedy, 

but to Farce; whereas the Engliſh ſee in it the fineſt 

. and higheſt ſtrokes of wit and humour. Perh 

b theſe different judgments may be accounted for, in 

$ ſome meaſure, by the diverſity of manners in differ- 

| ent countries. But do not you allow, MR. Pops, 

a that our writers, both of Tragedy and Comedy, are, 

1 upon the whole, more perfect maſters of their art 
than yours? It you deny it, I will appeal to the A- 
thenians, the only Judges qualified to decide the 
diſpute. I will refer it to EURIPIDES, Sor Ho- 
CLES and MENANDER. ; 

1 F 

: POPE. | 

2 | I am afraid of thoſe judges : For I ſee them con- 

e tinually walking hand in hand; and engaged in the 


moſt friendly converſation with CORNEILLE, RA- 
3 CINE and MOL1iERE. Our Dramatic writers ſeem, 
af in general, not ſo fond of their company: They 
J= ſometimes ſhove rudely by them, and give them- 
ſelves airs of {ſuperiority. They ſlight t eir repri- 
mands, 2 8 at their precepts. In ſhort, my. | 


* 


gentle and plaintive note. CORNEILLE is the ea- 
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will be tried by Meir country alone, and that judica- 
ture is partial, ISP | 

B BOILEAU, 


1 will preſs this queſtion no tarther.—But let me 
aſk you, to which of our rival Tragedians, Racine 
and CORNEILLE, do you give the preference ? 


| POPE. 
The ſublimeſt plays of CORNEILLE are, in my 


judgment, equalled by,the ArHALIA of Racine, 
an 


the tender paſſions are certainly touched by that 


elegant and moſt pathetic writer, with a mnch finer 


hand. I need not add that he is infinitely more cor- 
rect than CORNEILLE, and more harmonious and 
noble in his verſification. CoRNEILLE formed 


_ himſelf 3 LUCAN ; but the maſter of 


RACINE was VIRGIL, How much better a taſte 
had the former than the latter in chuſing his model ! 


BOILEAU. 


My friendſhip with RAcix E, and my partiality 
for his writings, make me hear with great pleaſure 
the preference given to him above CORN E£1LLE by 


ſo judicious a critic, 5 | 
POPE. | 


That he excelled his competitor in the particulars 
1 have mentioned cannot I think be denied. But yet 


the ſpirit and the majeſty of ancient Rome were 


never ſo well expreſſed as by CORNEILLE. Nor 
has any other French dramatic writer, in the general 
character of his works, ſhewa ſuch a maſculine 
ſtrength and greatneſs of thought RAciNE is the 
Swan deſcribed by ancient Poets, which riſes to the 
cloud? on downy wings, and ſings a ſweet, but a 


gle, 
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gle, which ſoars to the ſkies on bold and ſounding. 
pinions, and fears not to perch on the ſceptre of Ju- 
| BITER, of to- bear in his pounces the lightening of 


=o BOILEAU, y 
I am glad to find, Ms. Pops, that in praifing 
CoxNEIIII you run into poetry, which is not the 


language of /ober criticiſm, though ſometimes uſed 
by LONGINUS, . | ' 3 


: POPE. | 
I caught the fire from the idea of CORNEILLE. 
BOILEAU, 


He has bright flaſhes; yet I think that in ks 
thunder there is often more no/e than, fire. Don't 
you find him too declamatory, too turgid, too unnat- 
ural, even in his beſt Trag ? "1 


POPE. 


 IownI do.—Yet the greatneſs and elevation of 
his ſentiments, and the nervous vigour of his ſenſe, 
atone, in my opinion, for all his faults. But let me 
now, in my turn, deſire your opinion of our Epie 
Poet, MiLTON. © 


— 


BOILEAU. 


LoNGI1Nvus perhaps would prefer him to all oth- 
er writers: For he ſurpaſſes even HoMER in the 
ſublime, Bat other critics who require variety, and 
agrecableneſs, and a correct regularity of thought 
and judgment in an epic poem ; who can endure no 
abſurdities, no extravagant fictions, would place him 


far below VIRGIL. | 
| | POPE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_— —— — 


. . . OOO 
—— —•—ñÜ - 


_ — m 


— ——— 


hardly permit the dazzled eye to ſee . its faulis- 


turn undervalued. This revolution 
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e t 
His genius was indeed ſo vaſt and ſublime, . that 


his poem ſeems beyond the limits of criticiſm ir = 
e 


his ſubject is beyond the limits of nature. 


bright and exceſſive blaze of poetical fire, which 
Hines in ſo many parts of the Paradiſe Lot, will 


5 1411 ITS! 


The taſte of your countrymen is much my 


d 
ſince the days of CHARLES the Second, when 
DRYDEN was thought a greater Poet than "M1 1- 
TON! 


POPE. 


The politics of M1LTON at that time brought his 
detry into diſgrace : For it is a rule with the Eng- 
iſh ; they ſee no good in a man whoſe politics they 
diſlike, But, as their notions of government are apt 
to change, men of parts, whom they have flighted, 


U 


become their favourite authors, and others, who have 


PO fleſt their warmeſt admiration, Are in their 
"Ar | of favour was 
experienced by DRYDEN as well as MILTON, He 


lived to ſee his — together with his politics, 


quite out of faſhion. But even in the + of his 
higheſt proſperity, when the 12 of the peo- 
ple admired his Almanzor, and thought his Indian 
Emperor the perfection of Tragedy, the Duke of 


- Buckingham, and Lord Rocheſter, the two wit- 
tieſt no 

bis fame, and turned the rants of his heroes, the 
Jargon of his ſpirits, and the abſurdity of his plots, 
into juſt ridicule. | T5 | 


ES _  BOILEAU. 


men our country has produced, attacked 


* 


T £5. ti 
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BOILEAU. 


You have made him good amends by the praiſe 
you have given him in ſome of your writing, _ 


POPE. 


I owed him that praiſe, as my-maſter in the art of 
verſification. Yet I ſubſcribe to the cenſures which 
have been paſſed by other writers on many of his 
works, They are good critics, but he is ſtill a great 
Poet. You, Sir, I am ſure, muſt cularly admire 
him as an exceilent Satiriſt. His Ab/alom and A. 
chntophel is a 1 in that way of writing, and 
his Mac Flecno is, k, inferior to it in nothing, 
but the meanneſs of the ſubjeRt. = 


— BOILEAU. 


Did not you take the model of your Dunciad 
from the latter of thoſe very ingenious ſatires ? 


POPE. 


I did—but my. work is more extenſive than his, 
and my imagination has taken in it a greater ſcope. - 


BOILEAU.. 


Some critics may doubt whether the length of 
your poem was ſo properly ſuited to the meanneſs of 
the ſubjett as the brevity of his. Three cantos to 
expoſe a dunce crowned with laurel ! I have not 
given above three lines to the author of the Pucelle. 


POPE... 


My intention was to expoſe, not one author alone; 
but al the dullneſs and falſe taſte of the Engliſh na- 
tion in my times. Could ſuch à deſign be contract. 
ed into narrower compaſs? * 

12 BOILEAU. gt 


profaneneſs in ſome of his wfitings ? 
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BOILEAU. 


We will not diſpute on this point, nor whether 
the hero of your Duncigd wat ef ur a dunee. But 
has not DRV DEN been accuſed of immorality and 


| 26; a0 511075 v WORE 7; | 
He has, with too much reaſon: And I; am ſorry 
to ſay, that all gur beſt Comic writers after SHAK £8- 
ARE and JOHNSON, except ADD&$0QN and 
STEELE, are as liable as he to that heavy charge. 
FLEECHER, is ſhocking. i ETHERLDGE, W YCH- 
ERLY,CONGREVE,V.AN BRUGH and FARQUHAR, 
have painted the manners of the times in which they 
wrote, with a maſterly hand; but they are too often 
ſuch manners, that à virtuous man, and much more 


' a virtuous woman, muſt be greatly offended at the 


* 
z 


on. 
Bo0lLEAU. 


In this reſpect our ſtage is far preferable to yours. 
It is a fchool: of morality; vice is expoſed to con- 
temꝑt and to hatred. No falſe colours are laid on; 
to conceal its deformity, but thoſe with which it 
paints itſelf are there taken off, 


POPE. 


un a wonderful thing, Mas in France tha Cms 
Muſe ſhould be the graveſt Lady in the Nation. Of 


- 


late ſhe is ſo:grave, that one might almoſt miſtake 


her for her filler MELPOMENE, MOLIERE made 


her indeed a 2 moral Philoſopher; but then ſhe 


— 76.89: like DEMOCRITUS, with a, merry 
ughing face. Now ſhe weeps over vice, inſtead of 


ſhewing it to mankind, as I think ſhe generally ought 


to do, in ridiculous li hts, 
FA k | , g N BOILEAU. 


W 


„ 


a” 


> on * (0 (þ O©Þ mt 
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| BOILEAU. | 
Her buſineſs is more with folly than with vice; and 
when ſhe attacks the latter, it ſhould be rather with 
ridicule than invettive. But ſometimes ſhe may be 
allowed ta raiſe her voice, and change her uſual ſmile, 
into a frown of juſt indignation. 8 


_ POPE. © 


I like her beſt when ſhe fmiles. But did you never 
reprove your witty friend La FOoNwTAIN x for the 
vicious levity that appears in many of his tales? He 
was as guilty of the crime of debuuching the Mujes, as. 
any of our comic poets. . | 


BOILEAU. 


I own he was; and bewail the proſtitution of his 
genius, as I ſhould that of an innocent and beautiful 
CO girl. He was all nature, all ſimplicity ! Yet 


in ſimplicity there was a grace, and unaffected 


vivacity, with a juſtneſs of thought and eaſy elegance 
of expreſſion, that can hardly be found in any other 
writer. His manner is quite original, and peculiar to 
himſelf, though all. the matter of his. writings is bor- 
rowed from. others. hy 


POPE. . 


In that manner he has been-imitated by. my friend 
Mr. PR1QR. | if | 

| BOILEAU.. 
; He has, very fucceſsfully, Some of PRTOR's 
Tales have the ſHirit of La FONTAINE's with more 


judgment, but not, I think, with fuck an amiable and 
graceful fimplicity. * A 


. * 


POPE. 
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POPE. 


PrioR's harp had more ſtrings than La Fox. 
TAINE's, He was a fine poet in many different 
ways: La FONTAINE but in one. And, though in 
ſome of his Tales he imitated that author, his Alma 
was an original, and of ſingular beauty. 


BOILEAU. 


There is a writer of Heroic Poetry, who lived be- 
fore M1LTON, and whom ſome of your countrymen 
lace in the higheſt claſs of your poets, though he is 
ittle known in France, I ſee him fometimes in 
company with HoMER and V1RkG1L, but oftener 
with Tass0, AR10sSTO and DANTE. 
POPE. . 

I underſtand you mean SPENSER. There is 2 
force and beauty in ſome of his images and deſcrip- 
trons, equal to any in thoſe writers you have ſeen him 
converſe with. But he had not the art of pro uw 
ſhading his pictures. He brings the minute and dil- 
agreeable parts too much into ſight; and mingles too 
frequently vulgar and mean ideas with noble and 
fublime. Had he choſen a ſubje& proper for epic 

poetry, he ſeems to have had a ſufficient elevation and 
ſtrength in his genius to make him @ great epic poet: 
But the allegory, which is continued throughout the 
whole work, — the mind, and cannot intereſt 
the heart ſo much as thoſe poems, the chief actors in 
which are ſuppoſed to have really exiſted. The S- 
RENS and CIRCE in the Odyſley are allegorical per- 
ſons; but ULYSSES, the hero of the poem, was a 
man renowned in Greece, which makes the account 
of his adventures affefting and delightful. To be 
now and then in Fairy land, among imaginary beings, 
is a pleaſing variety, and helps to diſtinguiſh the poet 
rom. 
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from the orator or hiſtorian ; But tobe always there 
irkſome. 7 7 Ne 3 1 Fs 


BOILEAU. 
Is not Sp E SER likewiſe blameable for confound - 


ing the chriſtian with the an theology, in ſome 
parts of his poem ? - bY BY 


POPE. 
Ves, he bad that fault in common b Dar. 


with AR10STO, and with CAMOENS. 


BOILEAU. 


Who is the that arrived ſoon after * in 
— ſium, whom I ſaw SpENSER lead in and preſent 
IRGIL, as the author of a poem reſembling the 
Suite ? On his head was a garland of the ſeveral 

of flowers that blow in l ſealon, with . 


ped i. 


POPE. 


Your deſcription points out Tromsan, He 
panted nature exaftly, and with great ſtrength of 
able His imagination was rich, extenſive and 

blime: His Abe bold and glowing but fome- 
times obſcure and Alto rej Nor did he e eye know 


when to flop, or what to reject. 


BOILEAU. 


1 ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote tragedies Apen the 
Greek model. For he is often admitted 1 into the grove 
of Zuni DES; © 


: POPE. * 
He enjoys that diſtinction both as a tragedian, and 


a8 A e For, not only in his plays, but all —— 
ther 
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other works, there is the pureſt morality, animated by 

piety, and rendered more touching by the fine and 

— wggd of a moſt tender and benevolent 
art. 1.470 


BOILEXU. 


St. EVREMON p has brought me acquainted: with 
WALLER,—lI was ſurpriſed to find in his writings a 
—— and gallantry which the French ſuppoſe to 

appropriated only to theirs, His genius was a 
compoſition, which 1s ſeldom to be met with, of the 
ſablime and the agreeable. In his compariſon between 
himſelf and APOLLO, as the lover of DAPHNE, and 
in that between AMORET and SACHARISSA, there 
is a fineſſe and delicacy of wit, which the moſt elegant 
of our writers have never exceeded. Nor had SAR- 
RAZIN or VOFTURE the art of praiſing more gen- 
teely the ladies they admired. But his epiſtle to 
CROMWELL, and his poem on the death of that ex- 
traordinary man, are written with a force and great- 
neſs of manner, which give him a rank among the 
poets of the firſt claſs. | 


POPE. 


Mr. WALLER was a4" yrs 1 a' very fine 
writer. His Muſe was as well qualified as the Graces 
themſelves to dreſs out a VEN Us; and he could even 
adorn the brows of a conqueror with fragrant and 
beautiful wreaths. But he had ſome puerile and 
low thoughts, which unaccountably mixed with the 
elegant and the noble, like ſchoolboys or mob ad- 
mitted into a palace. There was alſo an intemper- 
ance and luxuriancy in his wit which he did not 
enough reſtrain, He wrote little to the underſtand- 
ing, and leſs to the heart ; but he frequently delights 
the imagination, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes 
of the higheſt ſablime.— We had another poet of the 
age of CHARLES the firſt, extremely admired by all 
his contemporaries, in whoſe works there is ſtill more 
1s | affectation 


' LER,—l] mean CowLEyY. 
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aſſectation of wit, a greater redundancy of imagina- 
tion,.a worſe taſte, and leſs judgment: But he touch- 


ed the heart more, and had finer feelings than WAL- 


BOILEAU. 


I have been often ſolicited to admire his writings 
by his learned friend Dr. SpRATT. He ſeems to me 
a great wat, and a very amiable man, but ngg a good 
poet. 


POPE, 
The /pirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome of his odes; 
* 2 Art of poetry he is 1 extremely de- 
1ent. 


BOILEAU. 


I hear that of late his reputation is much lowered 
in the opinion of the Engliſh. Yet I cannot but 
think, that if a moderate portion of the ſuperfluities 


of his wit were given by APOLLO to ſome of their 


modern bards, who write cemmon place moraly in 
very ſmooth verſe, without any abſurdity, but with- 
out a ſingle new — 5 or one enlivening ſpark of 
imagination, it would be a great favour to them, and 
do — more ſervice, than all the rules laid down in 
my art of poetry, and yours of criticiſm. 


5 POPE. 


I am much of your mind.—But I left in England 
ſome poets, whom you, I know, will admire, not on- 
ly for the harmony, and correctneſs of ſtyle, but the 
pirit and genius, you will find in their writings. 


BOILEAU. 
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| -  BOILEAU. =. 35 notes" 
France too has produced ſome voy excellent 
writers, ſince the time of my death. one partic- 


ularly I hear wonders. Fame to hind is as Kind as if 


he had been dead a thouſand; years. She brings his 
raiſes to me from all parts of Europe. Nou know I 
— of VOLTAIRE. , 1 364 


©: lc"; 


I do : The Engliſh nation yields to none in admi- 
ration of his extenfive —.— Other writers excel 
in ſome one particular branch of wit or ſcience; but 
when the king of Pruſſia drew VoLTAIRE from 
Paris to Berlin, he had a whole academy of Belles 
Letires in him alone. 


BOILEAU, 


That prince himſelf. has ſuch talents for poetry as 
no other monarch, in any age or country, has ever 
oſſeſſed. What an aſtoniſhing compaſs muſt there 
be in his mind, what an heroic tranquillity and firm- 
neſs in his heart, that he can, in the evening, compoſe 
an ode or epiſtle in the moſt elegant verſe, and the 
next morning fight a battle with the conduct of 
Cks AR, or GusTAVUs ADOLPHUS ! 


POPE. 


I envy VOLTAIRE ſo noble a ſubject both for his 
verſe and his proſe. But-if that prince will wnte his 
own commentaries he will want no hiſtorian, I hope 
that in writing them, he will not reſtrain his pert; as 
CESAR has done, to a mere account of his wars, but 
let us ſee the politician, and the benignant 17 1 ond 
of arts and ſciences, as well as the warrior, in that 


picture of himſelf, Vol TAIRE has ſhewn us, that the 


events of battles and ſieges are not the moſt intereſt- 
ing 
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ing pang of, od hiſtory, buthat all the improve. 
ents and embellihments ot Quman,iociet aught | 
be carefully and particularly recorded hers, | 2 


a BOILEAU. 


The progreſs of arts and knowled e, and the great 
changes that have- happened in the 4 of man- 
kind, are objetts far more worthy of a reader's atten- 
tion than the revolutions of ſortune. And it is chief- 
ly to. VQLTAIRE that we owe this ipſtruftive ſpe- 
cies of hiſtory. aps 
„ oe 
He has not only been the father of it among the 


moderns, but has carried it himſelf to its utmoſt per. 
fection. 9 : 


BOILEAU. 
Iz he not too univerſal? Can any writer be exad, 
who is ſo comprehenſive? N * 
12 popkE. 


A traveller round the world cannot inſpeR ev 
region with ſuch an accurate care, as exactly to del. 
cribe each ſingle part. If the outlines are well mark- 
ed, and the obſervations on the principal points are 
judicious, it is all that can be required. 


BOILEAU. 


I wauld. however adviſe. and exhort the French 
and Engliſh youth, to take a fuller ſurvey of ſome 
particular provinces, and to remember, that although, 
in travels of this ſort, à lively imagination is * 
agreeable companion, it is not the beſt. guide. To 
{peak without a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiſtory, both 
cred and profane, requires a critical and laborious 
anveſtigation. * compoſer of a ſet of lively and 


witty 
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witty remarks on facts ill examined, or incorre 

delivered, is note hi lies F * 
N -- POPE. a 


Me cannot, I think, deny that name to the author 
of the life of CuanLes I, king of Sweden. 


BOILEAU. . f . 
No, certainly.—I eſteem it the very beſt hiſtory 
that this age bas produced. As full of ſpirit as the 
hero whole actions it relates, it is nev leſs moſt 
exact in all matters of importance. The ſtyle of it is 
elegant, perſpicuous, unaffefted ; the diſpoſition and 
method are excellent, the judgments given by the 
writer-acute and juſt. : 


POPE. 
Are you not pleaſed with that philoſophical free. 
dom of thought, which diſcovers itſelf in all the works 


of VOLTAIRE, but more particularly in thoſe of an 
hiſtorical nature ? 


BOILEAU. 


Af it were properly regulated, I ſhould reckon it 
among their higheſt perfections. Superſtition, and 
bigotry, and party orig, are as great enemies to the 
truth and candour of hiſtory, as malice or adulation. 
Te:think freely is therefore a moſt neceſlary quality 
in a perfect hiſtorian. But all liberty has its bounds, 
«which, in ſome at his writings, VOLTAIRE, I fear, 
 ;hasinot obſerved. Would to Heaven he. would re- 

flect, while it is yet in his —_— corrett what is 
faulty, that all his works will outlive him; that many 
nations willead them; and that the judgment pro- 
nounced, here upon the writer himſelf will be ac- 
_ , »cording to the fcope and tendency of them, _ | 
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the extent of their good or evil eſſects on the / 

rn Vols 
1 POPE. 

It would be well for all Europe, if ſome other 


F wits of your country, who give the tone to this age 
x in all polite one, hae the ſame ſerious thoughts 
you recommend to VOLTAIRE, Witty writings 
when directed to ſerve the good ends of virtue an 
1 are like the lights hung out in a 2 to 
4 guide the mariners ſafe through dangerous ſeas : But 
n the brightneſs of thoſe, that are impious or immoral, 
** ſhines only to betray, and lead men to de ſtruction. 
— BOILEAU. _ | 
Has England been free from all ſeductions of this 
nature ? = | X | 
q POPE. 
— No. —But the French have the art of rendering 
vice and impiety more agreeable than the Engliſh, 
BOILEAU. 
| I am not very proud of this ſuperiority in the talents 
— of my countrymen. But, as I am told that the good 
* ſenſe of the Engliſh is now admired in France, I hope 
n. it will ſoon convince both nations, that true wiſdom 
ty is virtue, and true virtue is religion. 
Is, . | | - 
ar, 5 : POP E. . - 
e 
is I thjnk it is alſo to be wiſhed, that a taſte for the 
ny frivolous may not continne too prevalent among the 
ro- French. There is a great difference between gath- 
c- ering flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and aſcendin 
to the arduous heights of the mountain. The palms an 
he laurels grow there, and if any of your countrymen 


aſpire 


* 
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afpire to gain them, they muſt no Ton; erenervateal? 
the vigour of their — by — trifling. I 


would have them be perpetual competitors with the 
Engliſh in manly wit and ſubſtantial learning. But 
tet the competition be friendly. There is nothi 


whieh {6 contracts and debaſes the mind as nation 
envy. True wit, like true virtue, naturally loves 11s 
own image, in hate ver place it is found. 
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DIALOGUE Xv. 
OCTAVIA—PORTIA—ARRIA. 

PORTIA... 


How has it happened, Oc rA vIA, that AR RIA 
and I, who have a higher rank than you in the temple 
of fame, ſhould have a lower here in Elyſium ? We 
are told, that the'virtues, you exerted, as a wife, were 
greater than ours. Be ſo good as to explain to us 
what were thoſe virtues. It is the privilege of this 
place, that one can begr ſuperiority without mortifi- 
cation. The jealouſy of precedence died with the 


reſt of our mortal frailties; Tell us then your own *© 


ſtory. We will fit down under the ſhade of this 
myrtle grove, and liſten to it with pleaſure. 


. OCTAVIA. 


Noble ladies, the glory of our ſex and of Rome, I 
will not refuſe to comply with your deſire, though it 
recals to my mind ſome ſcenes my heart would wiſh 
2 forget. There can be only one reaſon why MINOS 

hould have given to my conjugal virtues a prefer. 
ence above yours; which is, that the trial aſſigned 
to them was harder. | 


- 


ARRIA. 


- How ! Madam; harder than to-die for your huſ- 
band! We died for ours. | 
1 F  OCTAVIA, 


K 2 
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OCTAVIA. 


You did, for huſbands who loved you, and were 
the moſt virtuous men of the ages they lived in; 
who truſted you with their lives, their fame, their 
honour. To outlive ſuch huſbands, is, in my judg-. 
ment, a harder effort of virtue, than to die for them or 


with them. But MarRk ANTONY, to whom my 
brother OcTav1vs, for reafons of ftate, gave my 


hand, was indifferent to me, and loved another, Yet 
he has told me himſelf, I was handſomer than his 
miſtreſs CLEOPATRA. Younger I certainly was ; 
and to men Mat is generally a charm ſufficient to turn 
the ſcale in one's favour, I had been. loved by MAR- 
CELLUS. ANTONY faid he loved me, when he 
pledged to me his faith. Perhaps he did for a time: 


A new handſome woman might, from his natural in- 


conſtancy, make him forget an old attachment. He 
was but too amiable. —His very vices had charms be- 
yond other men's virtues, Such vivacity ! Such 
fire ! Such a towering pride! He feemed made by 


nature to command; to govern the world; to govern 


it with ſuch eaſe, that the buſineſs of it did not rob 
him of an hour of pleaſure ! Nevertheleſs, while his. 
inclination for me continued, this haughty lord of 
mankind, who could hardly bring his high ſpirit to 


treat my brother, his partner in empire, with the ne- 


eeſſary reſpect, was to me as ſubmiſſive, as obedient 
to every wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover that 
ever ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. Thus he ſeduc- 


ed my affection from the manes of MARCELLU 


and fixed it on himſelf, He fixed it, ladies, (I own 
it with ſome confuſion) more fondly than it had ever 
been fixed on MARCELLUs. And when he 
done ſo, he ſcorned me, he forſook me, he return 
to CLEOPATRA., Think who I was :—The ſiſter of 
CESAR, ſacrificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the har- 
lot of JULLUS, the diſgrace of her ſex ! Every out- 
rage was added that could incenſe me ſtill more. He 
gave ber, at ſundry times, as publick marks 4 his 
ove, 


e 


* * 


Q + „ 0.1 „„ 


* 
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love, many provinces of the empire of Rome in the 


eaſt. He read her love letters openly, in his tribunal - 


itſelf; even while he was hearing and judging the cauſ.. 


es of kings. Nay he left his tribunal, and one of the beſt 
Roman orators pleadang before him, to follow her lit- 
ter, in which ſhe happened to be paſſing by, at that time. 
But, what was more grievous to me. than all theſe 
demonRtrations of his extravagant paſſion tor that in- 
famous woman, he had the a ce, in a letter to my 
brother, to call her k:s wife. + Which of you, ladies, 


could have patiently borne this treatment? 


Not I, madam, in truth. Had I been in your place, 


the dagger with which I 22 my own boſom, to 


ſhew my dear PAETUS Row eaſy it was to die, that 
dagger thould I have plunged into ANTON v's heart, 


of my own foul, had not ſtopped my hand, But, 


if piety to the Gods, and a due reſpett to the os 


verily believe, I ſhould have killed myſelf; not, as 
did, out of affection to my huſband, but out of ſhame 
and indignation at the wrongs I endured, 


PORTIA. 


I muſt own, OcTAVv1A, that to bear ſuch uſage 
was harder to a woman than to ſwallow fire. 


8 OCrAvIA. 


„ 


Yet 1 did bear it, : madam, without even a . 


plaint, which could hurt or offend my huſband. 

ay, more; at his return from his Parthian expedi- 
tion, which his impatience to bear a long abſence 
from CLEOPATRA had made unfortunate and in- 


glorious, I went to meet him in Syria, and carried 


with me rich preſents of clothes and money for his 
troops, 


See Plutarch's life of Antony. + V. Suetonium in Auguſto 
Cæſare. t See Plutarch's Life of Antony. N 


* 


* 
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troops, a great number of horſes, and two thouſand 
cholen ſoldiers, equipped and armed like my broth- 
er's Pretorian bands. He ſent to top me at Athens 
becauſe his miſtreſs was then with him. I obeyed 
his orders: But I wrote to him, by one of his moſt 
faithful friends, a letter full of reſignation, and ſuch 
a tenderneſs for him as I imagined might have pow- 
er to touch his heart. My envoy ſerved me ſo well; 
he ſet my fidelity in ſo fair a light; and gave ſuch 
reaſons to ANTONY, way he ought to fee and re- 
ceive me with kindneſs, that CLEOPATRA was a- 
larmed. All her arts were employed to prevent him 
from ſeeing nie, and to draw him again into Egypt.“ 
— Thoſe arts prevailed. He ſent me back into Ita- 
ly, and gave himſelf up more ablolutely than ever 
to the witchcraft of that C:rce. He added Africa to 
the States he had be ſtowed on her before, and declared 
 CAESAR1O, her ſpurious ſon by Iulius CESAR, 
heir to all her dominions, except PHOEN1CIA, and 
C1L1cla,. which, with the Upper Syria, he gave to 
PTOLEMY, his ſecond ſon by her; and at the ſame 
time declared his eldeſt ſon by her, whom he had 
eſpouſed to, the princeſs of Media, heir. to- that 
kingdom, and king of Armenia, nay, and of the 
whole Parthian Empire, which he meant to con- 
quer for him. The children I had. brought him he 
entirely neglected; as if they had been baſtards.— 
I wept. I lamented the wretched captivity he was 
in; but I never reproached him, My brother exaſ- 


perated at ſo many indignities, commanded me to 
quit the houſe of my huſband at Rome, and come 
into his. refuſed to obey him. I remained 
in ANTONY's houſe, I perſiſted te take care of his 
children by FULV1A, the ſame tender _ as of my 


. 


own. I gave my protection to all his friends at 
Rome. I implored- my brother not to- make my 

Jealouſy or my wrongs the cauſe of a civil war. But 

the injuries done to Rome by ANTON Y's conduct 
could not poſſibly be forgiven, When he 3 
e 

* Sce Plutarch's Life of Antony. RED 
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he ſhould draw the Roman arms on- himſelf, he ſent 
orders to me to leave his houſe. I did fo, but car- 
ried with me all his children by FULv1a, except 
ANTYLLUs, theeldet$who-was then with him in 
Egypt. After his death and! CL:E0 PTR &'s; Itook 
her children by him, and bred them up with my 


- ABS: -+ x 


Is i poſſible, Madam ? the children of CLEO A= 
TRA F- 7 


 OCTAVIA, 


Yes, the children of my' rival. 1 married hes 
daughter to Ju BA, king of Mauritania, the moſt ac- 
compliſhed, and the handſomeſt prince in the world. 


ARRIA. 


Tell me, Ocr Avi A, did not your grids and re- 
ſentment entirely cure you of your paſſion tor AN- 
TONY, as ſoon as you ſaw him go back to CLEOP A» 
TRA? And was not your whole.condutt afterwards 
the effect of cool reaſon, undiſturbed by the agita- 


tions of jealous and tortured love? 
OCTAVIA. 


You probe my heart very deeply. That I had 
ſome help from. reſentment and the natural pride os 
my ſex, I will not deny. But I was not become in- 
&:fferent to my huſband, I loved the ANT@x y who 
had been my lover, more than I was angry with the 
ANTONY who forſook me, and loved another Wo, 


man. Had he left CLEoPATRA and returned to 


me again with all his former affection, I really be- 
lieve I ſhould have loved him as well as before. 


ARRIA. 


- . ; 
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ARRIA. 


If the merit of a wife is to be meaſured by her 
fufferings, your heart was unqueſtionably the moſt 
perfect model of conjugal virtue. The wound 1 
gave mine was but a ſcratch in compariſon to many 
you felt. Vet T do not know, whether it would be 

any benefit to the world, that there ſhould be in it 
many OCTAvIas. Too good ſubjects are apt to 
.make bad Kings, '- Þ A 2909 11.4: 


PORTIA. 


True, ARRI1A ; the wives of BRU Tus and CE- 
CINNA PAETUS may be allowed to have: ſpirits a 
little rebellious. OcTAVIa was educated in the 
court of her brother. Subjection and patience were 
much better taught there > in our houſes, where 
the Roman liberty made its laſt abode. And though 
I will not diſpute the judgment of MiNos, I can- 
not help thinking that the affection of a wife to her 
huſband is more or leſs reſpectable in proportion to 
the character of that huſband. If I could have had 
for ANTONY the ſame friendſhip as I had for Bxv- 


TUS, I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf. 
OCTAVIA. 


Muy fondneſs for ANTONY was ill placed; but 
my perſeverance in the performance of all the du- 
ties of a wife, notwithſtanding his ill uſage, a perſe- 
verance,z ade more difficult by the very exceſs of 
my love, appeared to MiNnos the higheſt and moſt 
meritorious effort of female reſolution againſt the 
ſeductions of the moſt dangerous enemy to our vir- 
tue, offended pride. | IS 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 

| $2 i: 

LOUISE pz COLIGNI, pRINcESS or OR. | 
ANGE. FRANCES WALSINGHAM, 


COUNTESS OF ESSEX AN DOT CLANRICK- 
ARD; BETORE, LADY SIDNEY. 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


Oun deſtinies, Madam, had a great and ſurpril. 
ing conformity. I was the daughter of Admiral 
COoLIGN1, you of Secretary W ALSINGHAM, two 
perſons who were the moſt conſummate ftateſmen 
and ableſt ſupports of the Proteſtant religion, m 
France and in England. I was married to TEL1G- 
N1, the fineſt gentleman of our party, the moſt ad- 
mired for his valour, his virtue, and his — 42 
You to Sir PHILie SIDNEY, who enjoyed the 
lame preeminence among the Engliſh. Both theſe 
huſbands were cut off, in the flower of youth and of 
glory, by violent deaths, and we both married again 
with fill —— men; I with WILLIAM, prince of 
Orange, the founder of the Dutch Commonwealth; 
you with DEVEREAUx, Earl of Eſſex, the favourite 
of ELIZABETH, and of the whole Engliſh nation.“ 
But, alas; to complete the reſemblance of our fates 


we both ſaw thoſe ſecond huſbands, who had rai 


* Scedu Maurier Memoires de Hollande, from p. 177 to 190, 
Biogrephia Britann, Rex. | 
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us ſo high, deſtroyed in the full meridian of their 
lory and greatneſs; mine by the piſtol of an aſſaſ- 
n; yours {till more unhappily, by the axe, as a 
traitor, * ran , YE 


COUNTESS or CLANRICKARD. 


; a 1 
There was indeed in ſome principal events of our 
lives the conformity you obſerve. But your deſti- 
ny, though it raiſed you higher than me, was more 
unhappy than mine. For my father lived honoura- 
bly, - and died in peace: Yours was aſſaſſinated in 
« his old age. How, Madam, did you ſupport or re- 


cover your ſpirits under ſo many misfortunes ? 


: PatNcEss or ORANGE. 


The prince of Orange left an infant ſon to m 
care. The educating of him to be worthy of ſo il- 
inftrious a father, to be the heir of his virtue as well 


s of his greatneſs, and the affairs of the common- 


wealth, in which I interefted myſelf for his ſake, ſo 
filled my mind, that they in ſome meaſure tbok 
from me the ſenſe. of my grief, which nothing but 


- fuch agreat and important ſcene of ' buſineſs, ſuch a 


neceſſary taſk of private and publick duty, could 
have ever relieved. . But let me enquire in my turn ; 
. how did your heart find a balm to alleviate the an- 
guiſh of the wounds it had ſuffered ? What employ- 
ed your widowed hours after the death of your Es- 
SEX, | i 


 CouNnTEss OF CLANRICKARD. 


Madam, I did not long continue a widow : 1 


married. again, ; | | | 
PRINCESS oF ORANGE. 


- 


Married again! With what prince, what king did 
vou marry? The widow of Sir PHILIP 
ö + 


eir 
aſl. 
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and of my Lord Ess EA could not deſcend from them b 


to a ſubje&-of leſs illuſtrious fame; and Where 
could you find one that was comparable to either 
= CouNnTESs OF CLANRICKARD. 

1 did not ſeek for one, Madam: The heroiſm of 
the former, and the ambition of the latter, had made 
me up N I deſired a quiet life and the 
joys of wedded love, with an agreeable, virtuous, 


well bonn, unambitious, unenterpriſing huſband... 
All this;I found in the Earl of Clanrickard : And, 


believe me,. Madam, I enjoyed more fohd fehcity in 


Ireland with him, than I ever had 22 with my. 
two former huſbands, in the pride of their glory, when 
England and all Europe reſounded with ear praiſe, 


PrINCESS or ORANGE. | 


Can it be poſſible; that the daughter of WAA 
SINGHAM and the wife of SIDNEY and Es$ex, - 
ſhould have ſentiments fo inferior to the minds from 
which ſhe {prung, and to which ſhe was matched! 
Believe me, Madam, there was no hour of the many 
years I lived after the death of the Prince of Or- 
ange, in which I would have exchanged the pride. 
and joy, I continually: had in hearing his praiſe, and 
ſeeing the monuments of his glory in the free Com- 


monwealth his wiſdom had founded, for any other 


delights the world could give. The cares that I ſhar- 


ed with him, while he remained upon earth, were 
a happineſs to my mind, becauſe they exalted its 
powers. The remembrance of them was dear to me 
after 1 had loſt im. I thought, his great ſoul, 
though removed to à higher ſphere, would. look 
down upon mine with ſome tenderneſs of affettion, 
as its fellow labourer in the-heraic and divine work 

of delivering and freeing his country. But to be 
divorced from that foul ! to be no longer his wite ! 
to be the oonſort of an inferior, inglorious huſband ! - 
I had mych rather have died a thouſand deaths, 2 


1 9.980 a 4 -4 
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that my heart ſhould one moment have conceived 
{ach a thought. | 


- CounTEss or CLANRICKARD. 


Your highneſs muſt not j of all hearts by 

-your own. Theruling paſſion of that was apparent- 

y ambition. My inclinations were not ſo noble as 
yours, but better ſuited, perhaps, to the nature of 
woman. I loved Sir Purity SIDNEY, I loved 
the Earl of Effex, rather as amiable men than as he- 
roes and Stateſmen. They were ſo taken up with 
their wars and State affairs, that my tenderneſs for 
them was too often neglected. The Earl of Clan- 
rickard was conſtantly and wholly mine, He was 
brave, but had not that ſpirit of chivalry, with 
which Sir PHILIP SIDNEY was abſolutely poſſe. 
ed. He had, ina high degree, the eſteem of EL1z- 
ABETH, but did not aſpire to her ſove; nor did he 
wiſh to be the rival of CARR or of ViLLERs in the 
affeftion of JaMEs. Such, Madam, was the man 
on whom my laſt choice beſtowed my hand, and 
whoſe kindneſs compenſated for all my misfortunes! 
Providence has aſſigned to different tempers differ. 
ent comforts. To you it gave the education of a 
Prince, the government of a State, the pride of be- 
ing called the wife of a hero; to me a good living 
huſband, quiet, opulence, nobility and a fair repu- 
tation, though not in a Cape ſo exalted as yours. 
If our whole {ex were to chooſe between your con- 
ſolations and mine, your highneſs, I think, would 
find very few of your taſte. But I reſpect the ſub - 
limity of your ideas. Now that we have no bodies 

they appear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have thought 
them 1n the other world, by 


„ Parinczss or ORANGE. 


Adieu, Madam, our ſouls are of a different coder, 
and were not made to ſympathize or converſe with 
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DIALOGUE xv. 


MARCUS BRUTUS.—POMPONIUS ATTI- 


CUS. 


BRUTUS. 


a V y ELL, ATT1cvs, I find, that, notwithſtanding 


your friendſhip for Cicero and for me, you ſur- 
vived us both many years, with the ſame cheerful 
ſpirit you had always poſleſſed, and, by prudently 
wedding your daughter to AGRIPPA, ſecured 


favour of OcTAvius CESAR, and even contratted 


a cloſe alliance with him, by your granddaughter's 


marriage with T1BERtUS-NERO. 


FATTICUS. 
You know, BRurus, my phyoſophy was the Ep- 


icurian. I loved my friends, and I ſerved them in 


their wants and diſtreſſes with great generoſity ; but 


1 did not think myſelf obliged to die when the 


died, or not to make others, as occaſions ſhould of- 


fer. . 


| BRUTUS. g | 
Lou did, I acknowledge, ſerbe your friends, as far 
as you could, withgut bringing yourſelf, on'their ac- 
count, 1nto any great danger or diſturbance of mind : 


But that you loved them I much doubt. If you 
leved CicgRo, bow could you love ANTONY ? 
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If you loved me, how could you love OcTAaviys ? 
If you loved Oc r Avius, how could you avoid tak- 
in 13 AN rox x in heir laſt civil war ? 
Affection cannot be ſo ſtrangely divided and with 
ſo much equality, among men of ſuch oppoſite char- 
acters, and who were ſuch irreconcileable enemies 
to each other. | Wo OT OR ES 


cus. 


From my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed the ſingular 
talent of ingratiating myſelf with the heads of di ffer- 
ent- parties, and yet not engaging with any of them 

fo far as to diſturb my own quiet. My family was 
connected with the MARIAN party; and, though 
retired to Athens, that I might not be unwillingly 
involved in the troubles, which that turbulent fac. 
tion had begun to excite, yet, when young MaR LUS 
was declared an enemy by the ſenate, I ſent him a 
fam of money, to ſupport him in his exile. Nor 
did this hinder me from making my court ſo well to 
SYLLA, upon his coming to Athens, that I obtain- 
ed from him the higheft Marks of his favour. Nev- 
ertheleſs, when he preſſed me to go with him to 
Rome, & I declined it, being as unwilling to fight fax 
him againſt the MARIAN pang, as for them againſt 
him, He admired my condutt; and, at his depart- 
ure from Athens, ordered all the prefents made to 
him, during his abode in that ＋ be carried to me. 
I remind you of this, only to ſhew that moderation 
in all contentions of this kind had been always my 
principle; and that in- the inſtances you mentioned 
I did not act from any levity or inconſtancy in my 
nature, but from a regular conſiſtent plan of conduct, 
which my reaſon convinced me was the wiſeſt I 
could follow, 


| . 'BRUTUS. 
Nepot, in Vita Attici, , we 


i 


* * 


| » Vide Cornel. 


. 
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BRUTUS. 
1 remember indeed that you obſerved the ſame 
neutrality between POMPEY and Jurtus CESAR. 


ATTICUS, 


I did ſo—and that. I might be able to do it with 
dignity, and without the reproach of ingratitude, I 
never would accept any office or honour from either 
of thoſe great men; nor from Cicero, though my 
ſiſter had married his brother; nor from you, MAR- 
cus BRUTUS, whoſe friendſhip I thought the great- 
ef honour of my lite. . 


BRUTUS. 


Are there no obligations to a good heart, POMP&- 
ius, but honours and offices? Or could yeu, by 
refuſing to encumber yourſelf with theſe, diffolve | 
all other ties? But, ſetting aſide any conſiderations 


of private affeftion or eſteem, how was you-able to 


reconcile your conduct with that, which is the rul- 
ing principle in the heart of every virtuous man, 
and more eſpecially a virtuous Roman, the love of 
the Publick ? | 5 


ATTICUS: 


The times I lived in were ſo bad, and the conflict 
of parties had ſo little to do in reality with . the loue of ; 
the Publick, that I thought my virtue much ſafer an 
purer by avoiding, than mixing in the fray. ; 


BRUTUS.. 


Poſſibly, in the diſpute between Marius and 
SYLLA, and even in that between PoE and CE- 


SAR, a virtuous man might ſee ſo much to blame on 


both ſides, and ſo much to fear, Which ever faction 
ſhould overcome the other, as to be juſtified in pot 
e | engaging 
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_ engaging with either. But let me ſay, without van- 
ity, in the war which I waged againſt AN TONY and 
Ne you could have 1 to _ : 
For I know you approved the principle upon whic 
killed JuLis 4 rote Nor had [+ tg — 
fear if our arms had ſucceeded; for you knew that 
my intentions were upright and pure; nor was it 
doubtful that Cass1Us was as much determined as 
I to reſtore the Republick. How could you then, 
with any ſenſe of virtue in your heart, maintain an 
indifference and neutrality between the deliverers 
and the tyrants of your county⸗ ? 


ATTICUS, | 


- My anſwer to this will neceſſarily require expla- 
nations, which my reſpect to the manes of BRUTUS 
wake me wiſh to aveid. | 


= .;. ' BRUTUS, ; | 


In the other world I loved truth, and was deſirous 

that all might ſpeak it with freedom: But here even 
the tender ears of a tyrant are compelled to endure 
it. If I committed any taults, or erred in my judg- 
ment, the calamities I have fuffered are a puniſhment 
for it. Tell me then truly, and without fear of of- 
fending, what you think were my failings. 


ATTICUS. 


You ſaid that the principle upon which you killed 
Jurius CESAR had my approbation. This I do 
not deny :—But did I ever declare, or give you rea- 
fon to believe, that I thought it a prudent or well tim- 
ed act? 1 had quite other thoughts. Nothing ever 
ſeemed to me worſe judged or worſe trmed > And 
theſe, BRU Tus, were my reaſons. CESAR was juſt 
ſetting out toenake war on the Parthians. . This was 
an enterprize of no little difficulty, and no little dan- 
ger. But his unbounded ambition, and that _ 
| | Pirit, 


* 


GL 011 


— 


well, (tor he hid nothing 1 hehad form- 
ed a vaſt plan, of marching, he had conque 

the whole r along tlie coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea and the ſides of mount” Caucaſus, iuto 
Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the countries that bor- 
der on Germany, and Germany itſelf ; from whence 
he propoſed to return to Rome hy Gaul. Conſider 
now, I beſeech you, 'how much time the execution of 
this project required. In fome of his battles with fo 
many fierce and warlike nations, the braveſt of all the 
barbarians, he might have been flain : But # he had 
not, diſeaſe, or itſelf, might have ended his life, 
before he could have completed ſuch an immenſe 
undertaking. He was, when you killed him, in his 
fifty ſixth year, and of an infirm conſtitution. Except 
his baſtard by CLEOPATR A he had no fon : Nor was 


| —. ſo abſolute, or ſo quietly ſettled, that he 
co 


have a thought of bequeathing the empire, like 


a private inheritance; to his ſiſter's grandſon, Oc ra- 
vivus. While he was abſent, there was no reaſon to 


fear any violence, or maladmini ſtration in Italy, or 
in Rome. CicgRO would have had the chief au- 
thority in the ſenate. The prætorſhip of the city had 
been conferred upon you by the favour of CESAR; 
and your known credit with him, added to the high 
reputation of your virtues and abilities, gave you a 


weight in all buſineſs, which none of his party, lett 


behind him in Italy, would have been able to oppoſe. 
What a fair proſpect was here of good oder, peace 
and liberty at home, while abroad the Roman name 
would have been rendered more glorious, the diſgrace 


of CR Ass us revenged, and the —— extended be- 
yond the utmoſt ambition of our 


orefathers, by the 
greateſt general that ever led the armies-of Rome, or, 
perhaps of any other nation! What did it ſignify, 
whether in Aſia, and among the barbarians, that gen- 
era] bore the name of king, or diftator-?- Nothin 
Ib , | | v4 : ; - COU 


"I 


3 1 8 , x * q oF. 2 
v. Plutarch in Vita Jul. Ceſar. 
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-could be more puerile in you and: your friends, than 
to ſtart ſo much at the propoſition of his taking that 
name in Italy itſelf, when you had ſuffered him to 
enjoy all the —— royalty, and much more than 

Pollalfed. from Rouurus 


any king of Rome had 
down to TABQUIN.. | 


1 BRUTUS. 
We conſidered that name as the laſt inſult offered 


to our liberty and our Laws. It was an enſign of ty- 


. ranny, hung out with a vain and arrogant purpoſe of 
1 ny oh na ſervitude of Rome more apparent. We 
therefore determined to puniſh the tyrant, and reſtore 

our country to freedom. | 


ATTICUS. 


- . You puniſhed the tyrant, but you did not reſtore- 
your country to freedom. By ſparing ANToNY, 
againſt the opinion of C Ass us, you ſuffered the ty- 
rant to remain. He was conſul, and from the mo- 
ment that CESAR was dead, the chief power of the 
Rate was in his hands. The ſoldiers adored him for 
his liberality, valour and military frankneſs. His 
eloquence was more perſuaſive from appearing un- 
Rudied, The nobility of his houſe; which deſcended 
from HERCULES, would naturally inflame his heart: 
with ambition, The whole courſe of his life had ev- 
idently ſhewn, that his — were high and aſpir- 
ing, and mat he had little reſpect for the liberty of his 
country. He had been the ſecond man in CESAK 's 
party: By ſaving him you gave a new head to that 
party, which could no longer ſubſiſt without your 
ruin. Many, who would have wiſhed the reſtoration 
of liberty, if CESAR had died a natural death, were 
ſo incenſed at his murder, that merely. for the ſake of 
. puniſhing at, they were willing to confer all power 
upon ANTONY, and make him abſolute: maſter. of 
the republick. This was particularly true with re- 
ſpect to the veterans who had ſerved under * * : 
3 nd 
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And he ſaw it ſo . N 


himſelf of 1 . 
were obliged to fly out utof Italy ; LID 
was unwilling to the part, coul 
no . to ſave himſelf and the ſenate, bus 
wretched one of ſupport upparung and very hi 
another CESAR, the adopted ſon and heir ot Da Lou 
flain, to oppoſe ANTONY, and to divide the Cx- 
SAREAN- party. But even white he did this; he 
perpetually ended that and made them 5 
enemies, by harangues in the ſenate, which breathed 
the very ſpirit of th N. 
made him appear to AY1US, and all 
of the dead dictator, no leſs gu gu ilty of his de 
thoſe who had killed him. hat could this end in, 
but that which you ou and your friends had moſt to fear, 
a reunion of the whole CESAREAN , and of 
their principal leaders, however diſcordant the one 
with t other to 2 the D ) For m 
own * ore oy it long before the nent, a 
therefor ept myfelf wholly clear of thoſe proceed- 
ings, —Y ou, think I e to ove joined Fo "nd 
nb at Fhilipgs, becauſe 1 ' Your 


hq > ions, and that, if you — le ou de Lade ned co 


re the Cgmmonyrath, Lam, rſaaded you 

bak agree in that but you. iffered in o many 
others, there was A* a difhmlitude i in your tempers 
and charaſters, that the union between you could not 
have laſted long: And your diſſenſion would have 
had moſt fatal effects, IL. regard both to the ſettle. 
ment and to the adminiſtration of the republick. 

Beſides, the whole maſs of it was in ſuch a fermenta- 
tion, and ſo corrupted, that I am convinced new diſ- 
orders would ſoon have ariſen. If you had. apphed 
gentle remedies, to which your nature4nclined, thoſe 
remedies would have failed : If Cass1us had in- 


duced you to act with ſeverity, your government 


would have been 12 with the name of a ty- 
ranny more deteſtable than that againſt which you 
conſpired; and CESAR's elemency would have been 
fs perpetual topic of every factious oration to he 

; people, 
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| le, and of every ſeditious diſcourſe to the ſol- 
iers. Thus you would have ſoon been plunged in 
the miſertes of another civil war, or perhaps aſſaſſin- 
_ ated the ſenate as JUL1Us was by you. Nothing 
could give the Roman empire a fling nquillity, 
but ſuch a prudent plan of a mttrg ated imperial power, 
as was afterwards formed by OcTavius, when he 
had ably and happily delivered himſelf from all op- 
poſition and partnerſhip in the government. Thoſe 
your times I lived to ſee, and I muſt ſay, they were 
the beſt I ever had ſeen, far better than thoſe under 
the turbulent ariſtocracy fgggſhwhich you contended, 
And let me boaſt a little of my own prudence, which, 
through ſo many ſtorms, could ſteer me ſafe into 
that port. Had it only given me ſafety, without 
reputation, I ſhould not think that I ought to value 
"myſelf upon it. But in all theſe revolutions my 
honour remained as unimpaired as my fortune. I ſocon- 
ducted myſelf, that I loſt no eſteem, in being AN ro- 
NY's friend, after having been CicxRO's,or in my al- 
liance with Acr1PPA and AUGUSTUS CESAR, after 
my friendſhip with you. Nor did either CESAR or AN- 
"TONY blame my inaction in the quarrels between 
them; but, on the contrary, they both ſeemed to — 
me the more for the neutrality I obſerved. My obliga- 
tions to the one, and alliance with the other, made it 
improper for me to act againſt either: And my con- 
ſtant tenour of life had procured me an exemption 
from all civil wars by a kind of preſcription. - 


BRUT Us. 


If man were born to no higher purpoſe, than to 
wear out a long life in eaſe and proſperity, with the 
| np eſteem of the world, your wiſdom was evi- 

lently as much ſuperior to mine, as my life was ſhort- 
er and more unhappy than yours. Nay, I verily be- 
heve it exceeded the prudence of any other man that 
ever exiſted; conſidering in what difficult eircum- 
- ſtances you were placed, and with how many violent 
thacks and ſudden changes of fortune you were . 
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ed to contend. But here the moſt virtuous and pub. 
lick ſpirited conduRt is found to have been the moſt 
prudent. The motives of our actions, not the ſucceſs, 

ive us here renown. And, could I return to that 
life from whence I am eſcaped, I would not change 
my character to imitate yours: I * again 
BRU r us rather than ATTICUS. Even without the 
ſweet hope of an eternal reward in a more perfect 
ſtate, which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt immoveable 
ſupport · to the — under every misfortune. I ſwear 
by the Gods, I would not give up thenoble feelings of 
my heart, that elevation of mind which accompanies 
Give and ſuffering virtue, for you ſeventyſeven 
years of conſtant tranquillity, with all the praiſe you 
obtained from the learned men whom you patronized, 
er the great men whom you courted. 
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+ LAND— JOHN. DR WITT, PENSION ER OF 
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1 
* ” 6 


-.- "WILLIAM. - 
. Nn A a 
Tnoucn I had no cauſe to love you, yet, be- 


0 

lieve me, I ſincerely lament your fate. Who could 
have thought that DE W1TT, the moſt popular min- 
iſter that ever ſerved a Commonwealth, ſhould fall a 
facnfice to popular fury! Such admirable talents, 
ſuch virtues as you were endowed with, ſo clear, ſo 
cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, a heart 10 untainted 
with any kind of vice, deſpiſing money, deſpiſing 
leaſure, deſpiſing the vain oſtentation of greatneſs, 
uch application to buſineſs, ſuch ability in it, ſuch 
courage, ſuch firmneſs, and ſo perfect a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, ſeemed to allure you of a 
fixed and table ſupport in the publick affection!] But 
nothing can be durable that depends on the paſſions. 


of the people. a 
e 
5 8 DE WITT. 


It is very generous in your majeſty, not only to 
compaſhonate the fate of a man, whoſe political prin- 
ciples made him an enemy to your greatneſs, but al. 
cribe it to the caprice and inconſtancy of the people; 
as if there had been nothing very blameable in his 
conduct. I feel the magnanimity of this 3 

\ om 


of all your 


an enemy 9 triumphant, who had penetrat- 
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from your majeſty, and it confirms hat I have heard 
behaviour -aft&r my death. But I muſt 
frankly contefs, that, although the rage of the popu- 
lace was carried much too tat, hen they tore me and 
my unfortunate brother to pieces, yet 1 certainly had 
deſerved to loſe their aſſection, by relying too much 
on the friendſhip ot France, and by weakening the 
military ſtrength of the ſtate, to ſerve little purpoſes 
of my own power, and fecure to myſelf the intere ſted“ 
affeftion of the Bur omaſters, or others, who had 


credit and weight in the faction, the favour of which 


I courted. This had almoſt ſubjected my country to 
France, if you, great prince, had not been ſet at the 
head of the falling Republick, and had not exerted 
ſuch extraordinary virtues and abilittes, to raiſe and 
ſupport it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and pru- 
dence of WILLIAM, our firſt ſtadtholder, and equat- 
led you to the moſt illuſtrious patriots of Greece or 
Rome. "RT Arn hes. 14. 
| | "ILAN: TS HIT 


* * 


” — 


This praiſe from your mouth is n to me in- 
deed! What can ſo much exalt the character of a 
prince, as to have his actions apptoved by a zealous 
republican, and the enemy of his houſe ? Oo 
Vie t | 7 l. 8 


e e ee 


Ik I did not approve them, I ſhould ſhew on. dro 
the enemy of the Republick. You never fought to 
tyrannize over it; youloved, youdefended, you pre- 

erved its freedom. Thebes was not more indebted 
to EPAMINONDAS, or PELOPIDAS, for its inde- 
pendence and glory, than the United Provinces were 
to you. How wonderful was it to fee a youth, who + 
had ſcarce attained to the twentyſecond year of his 
age, whoſe fpirit had been depreſſed and kept down 
by er and hoſtile faction, riſing at once to the 
condutt of a moſt arduous and perilous war, ſtopping 


ed 
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ed into the heart of his country; driving him back, 

recovering from him all he had — ered: To 
ſee this done with an army, in which, a little before 
there was neither diſcipline, courage, nor ſenſe of 
honour ! Ancient hiſtory has no explpit ſuperior to 
it; and it will ennoble the modern, whenever a Livy 
ora PLUTARCH ſhall ari ſe, to do juſtice to it; and ſet 
the hero who performed it in a true light. 


WILLIAM. 


Say, rather, when time ſhall have worn out that 
malignity andrancour of wy, which in free ſtates is 
ſo apt to oppoſe itſelf to the ſentiments of gratitude 
and eſteem for their {ervants and benefaQors. 


> DE WITT. 


How magnanimous was your reply, how much in 
the ſpirit of true ancient virtue, when being aſked, in 
the greateſt extremity of our danger How you in- 
tended to live afttr Holland was loſt ?''* You ſaid, 

Fou would live on the lands you had left in Germany, 
and had rather paſs your hfe in hunting there, than 
fell your country or liberty t France at any rate !” 
How nobly did you think, when, being offered your 
patrimonial lordſhips and lands in the county 
of Burgundy or the full value of them from 
France, by the mediation of nd, in the treaty 
of peace, your anſwer was, That te gain one good 
town more for. the Spamards in Flanders, you would 
be content ta loſe them all!“ No wonder, after this, 
that you were able to combine all Europe in a league 
againſt the pewer of France; that you were the cen. 
tre of union, and the directing oul of that wiſe, . 
| that generous confederacy, formed by your labours ; 
that you could ſteadily fupport and keep it together, 
in ſpite of repeated misfortunes ; that even after de- 
feats you were as formidable to Louis, as other 
bay | : generals 


See Temple's Memoirs from the year 1692 to 1679, p. 259, 
3205 321 5 | | a 0 
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generals after victories ; and that in the end you be- | 


came the deliverer of Europe, as you had before been 


of Holland. $2.3 
1 5 WILLIAM. 

Thad in truth no other objeft, no other paſſion at 
heart, throughout my whole life, but to maintain the 
mdependence and freedom of Europe, againſt the 


ambition of France. It was this deſire which form- 


ed the whole plan of my — which animated all 
nce 


my counſels, both as Pri Orange and King ot 
England. N 2 1 
D WITT. : , 


This defire was the moſt noble (I ſpeak it with 
fhame) that could warm the heart of a prince, whoſe 
anceſtors had oppoſed and in a great meaſure de- 
ftroyed the power of 1 — when that nation aſpir- 
ed to the monarchy of Europe. France, fir, in your 
days had an equal ambition and more ftrength to 
ſupport her vaſt deſigns, than Spain under the gov- 
ernment of PH111P the fecond. That ambition you 
reſtrained, that ſtrength you reſiſted, I, alas! was 
feduced by her perfidious court, and by the neceſſity 
of affairs in that ſy ſtem of policy which I had adopt- 
ed, to aſk her aſſi ſtance, to rely on her favour, and to 
make the Commonwealth, whoſe counſels I directed, 
ſubſervient to her greatneſs.— Permit me, fir, to ex- 
plain to you the motives of my conduct. If all the 
3 of Orange had acted like you, I ſhould never 

ave been the enemy of your houſe. But Prince Mau- 
RICE of Naſſau deſired to oppreſs the liberty of that 
flate, which his virtuous father had freed at the ex- 


penſe of his life, and which he himſelf had defended 


againſt the arms of the Houſe of Auſtria, with the 

higheſt reputation of military abilities. Under pro- 

tence ot rehgion (the moſt execrable cover of a wick- 

ed deſign) he put to death, as a criminal, that upright 

miniſter, BARNEVELT, his father's beſt . = 
ca 


— 


f . — he ſtopped 


» 
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cauſe he refuſed to concur with him in ene | 


the ſtate, He likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral other good 


men and lovers of their «rr Cary ſcated their 
et 


, after he had 


eſtates, and ruined their families. 


done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, with a view to 


make himſelf ſovereign of the Dutch Commonwealth, 

he found they had drawn ſuch a general odium upon 

him; that; not ris to accompliſh his iniquitous 

ſhort of the tyranny to which he 

ad ſacrificed his honour and virtue: A diſappoint- 
ment ſo mortifying, and ſo painful to his mind, 


it probably ha his deatn. 


WILLIAM. 
Would to Heaven he had died before the meet- 


ing of that infamous SYNOD, ef Dort, by, which he 


not only diſhonoured himſelf and his family, but the 


K your majeſty's ſather (Lam ſorry to ſpeak What 


Proteſtant religion itſelf ! Forgive this interruption 


my grief forced me to it] deſire you to proceed. 


> 


DE WITT. Ts }, 
The brother of MavoRice, prince HENRY, who 
ſucceeded to his dignities in 
with more moderation, But the ſon of that 


know you hear with pain) reſumed, in the 1 and 
kre of his youth, the ambitious deſigns of his uncle. 
He failed in his undertaking, and ſoon afterwards 
died, but left in the hearts of the whole Republican 

rty an incurable jealouſy and dread of his family. 

all of theſe prejudices, and zealous for liberty, I 
thought it my uty, as Fou of Holland, to 
prevent forever, if I could, your reſtoration to the 

wer your anceſtors had enjoyed, which I fincere- 
l; believed would be inconſiſtent with the ſafety and 


freedom of my country. 
WILLIAM. 


J 


e Republick, afted 


aw 
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'Y | 

d WILLIAM. 

r | 

d Let me —2 you a moment here. — When m 
0 — grandfather. formed the plan of the Dutch 
1, Commonwealth, he made the power of a Stadtholder 


n one of the principal ſprings in his ſyſtem of govern- 

us ment. How could you imagine that it would ever 

ze go well when deprived of this ſpring, ſo neceſſary to 

t- adjuſt and balance its motions ? A Conſtitution orig- 
at inally formed with no mixture of regal power may - 
long be maintained in all its vi and energy, 
without ſuch a 17 but, if any degree of mon- 
archy was mixed from the beginning in the princi- 

ples of it, the forcing that out muſt neceſſarily diſ- 

et- order and weaken the whole fabric. This was par- 


he ticularly the caſe in our Republick. The negative 
he voice of every ſmall town in the provincial States, 
on the tedious flowneſs of our forms and deliberations, 
d. the facility with which foreign miniſters may ſe- 


N duce or purchaſe the opinions of ſo many perſons as 
have a right to concur in all our reſolutions, make it 
impoſſible for the government, even in the quieteſt. 


”» times, to be well carried on, without the authority 
85 | and influence of a Stadtholder, which are 8 
hat remedy our Conſtitution. has provided for thoſe 
oe evils. ng | | 
4 DE WITT. 

"ray I acknowledge they are>—But I and my y 
I; thought no evil ſo great as that remedy ; and | xn 
ny « fore we 1 for other more pleaſing reſources. 
he One of theſe, upon which we moſt confidently de- 
ba ' pended, was the friendſhip of France. I flattered 
ll myſelf that the intereſt of the French would ſecure 


to me their favour; as your relation to the crown ot 
England might — raiſe in them a jealouſy of 
M your power. I hoped they would encourage the 
* trade and commerce of the Dutch in oppoſition to 
W a ies of their crown, ang 
: 2 R et 


7 
57 _ 


» 


1 
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* 
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let us enjoy all the benefits of a perpetual peace, un- 

leſs we made war 22 angry or England upon 
As; in either of which caſes it was reaſonable to 
reſume + we ſhould have their aſſiſtance. The 
rench miniſter at the Hague, who ſerved his court 

but too well, ſo confirmed me in theſe notions, that I 
had no apprehenſions of the mne which was forming 


under my feet. 
WILLIAM. 


| You found your authority ſtrengthened by a plan 
ſo agreeable to your party; and this contributed more 
to deceive your ſagacity than all the art of ,D'Es- 
TRADES. . MW by fe ben 


Dr WITT. 


My policy ſeemed to me entirely ſuitable to the 
laſting ſecurity of my own power, of the liberty of 
my country, and of its maritime greatneſs. For 1 
made it my care to keep up a very powerful navy, 
| well commanded and officered, for: the defence of 
all theſe againſt the Engliſh; but, as I feared nothing 
from France, or any power on the continent, I neg- 
lected the army; or rather I deſtroyed it, by ener- 

_ vating all its ſtrength, by diſbanding old troops and 
veteran officers, attached to the houſe of Orange, 
and eur in their place a trading militia, com- 
manded by officers who had neither experience nor 
courage, and who owed their promotions to no other 
merit, but their relation to, or intereſt with ſome 
leading men in the ſeveral Oligarchies, of which the 
vernment in all the Dutch towns is compoſed. 
evertheleſs, on the invaſion of Flanders by the 
French, I was forced to depart from my cloſe con- 
nexion with France, and to, concur with England 
and Sweden in (he triple alliance, which Sir W1L< 
LIAM -FEMPLE propoſed, in order to check her am. 
-bition: But as I entered into that meaſure from ne- 
ceſſity, not from choice, I did not purſue it, c 1 
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lected to improve our union with England, or to ſe- 
cure that with Sweden; I avoided any conjunction of 
counſels with 2 — 4 formed no alliance with the 
Emperor or the Germans; I corrupted our army more 
and more; till a ſudden, unnatural confederacy, ſtruck. 
= againſt all the maxims of policy, by the court of 
ngland with France, for the conqueſt of the ſever 
Provinces, brought theſe at once to the very brink 
of deſtruction, and made me a victim to the fury of a 

populace too juſtly provok e.. 
. of Ahn s. 


+ WILLIAM. 


I muſt ſay, that your plan was in reality nothing 
more than to procure for the Dutch a licence to —— 
under the good pleaſure and gracious protection of 
France. But any State that (Fentirely depends on 
another, is only a Pravince, and its liberty is, a fer- 
vitude graced with a ſweet but empty name. Lou 
ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch ſo ambitious 
and ſo vain. as Louis LE GRAND, the idea of 2 
conqueſt, which ſeemed almoſt certain; and the de- 
fire of humbling a haughty Republick, were tempta- 
tions irrefiſtable. His bigotry likewife would con. * 
cur in recommending to him an enterpriſe, which he 


might think would put hereſy under his feet. And if 
— * 94g 


de 1 19 5 actex of CHAR ee eher 
or the principles of his government, xou ought nat 
pa ad, ſu poſed his union with France for the ruin 
of Hollar 4 an impoſſible, or even improbable event. 
It Ay 5s 7h exculable in a. Stateſman to be greatly 
ſurpriſed, that the inclinations of princes ſhoul 
prevail upon them ta act, in many particulars, with» 
out any regard to the political maxims and intereſts 
ol heir kingdoms. . f ics 

— on e 01 DR WITT. 16 4 12 ; 
"Lam i0bbtd of wy erte“; Put the chief cauſe of 
it was, that though I t 2 very ill, I did not think 


quite ſo ill of CHARLES the Second and his mini ſtry 
: 1% as 


, * - 


* * 
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as they deſerved.* I imagined too that his — | 
ment would reſtrain him from .engaging in ſuch a 
war, or compel him to engage in our defence, it 
France ſhould attack us. Theſe, I acknowledge, are 
excuſes not juſtifications. - When the French march. 
ed into Holland, and found it in a condition fo una- 
dle to refiſt them, my fame as a miniſter irrecovera- 
bly ſunk. For, not to appear a traitor, I was oblig- 
ed to confeſs myſelf a dupe. But what praiſe 1s F 
fufficient for the wiſdom and virtue 2 — ſnewed, in ' 
ſo firmly rejecting the offers, which I have been in- 
formed were made to. you, both by England and 
France, when firſt you appeared in arms at the head L 
of your country, to give you the Sovererguty of the 
Seven Provinces, by the aſſi ſtance, and under the 
roteftion of the two Crowns! Believe me, great | 
Prince, had I been living in thoſe times, and had | 
known the generous anſwers you made to thoſe of- | 
fers, which. were repeated more than once during the | 
courſe of the war ; not the moſt ancient and devoted | 
fervant to your family would have been more your 
friend than I. But who could reaſonably hope for 
fuch moderation, and ſuch a right ſenſe of glory, in 
the mind of a young man, deſcended from Kings, 
whoſe mother was daughter to CHARLES the Firſt, 
and whoſe father had left him the ſeducing example 
of a very different condutt? Happy indeed was the 
Engliſh nation to have ſuch a Prince, ſo nearly alli- 
ed to their crown both in blood and by marriage; 
whom they might call to be theirdeliverer, when big-- 
otry and deſpotiſm, the two greateft enemies to hu- 
man ſociety, had almoſt overthrown their Whole 
Conſtitution in church and ſtate. | . 


WILLIAM. Ss 


They might have been ha 
As ſoon ws accompliſhed 


"7 WW © ur” rw 


but were not. 
their deliverance for 
them, 
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them, many of them became my moſt 3mplacable 
enemies, and even wiſhed to reftore the unforgiving + 
Prince, whom they had {o-unanimouſly. and ſa.juftly 
expelled from his kingdom -——Such levity ſeems * 
incredible, I could not myſelf have imagined it 
poſſible, in a nation famed; tor good ſenſe, 11 I had 
not had proofs of it beyond contradiction. They 
ſeemed as much to forget what they called me over 
for, as that they had cailed me over. The ſecurity of 
- their religion, the maintenance of their liberty, 

were no longer their care. All was to yield to 
incomprehenſible doctrine of Right Divine and Paſ- 
foe Obedience. Thus the Tories grew, Jacatrles, af- 

ter having renounced both that doctrine and king 
JaMES, by their oppoſition to him, by their invita- 
tion of me, and by every act of the Parliament which 
gave me the Crown. But the moſt troubleſome of 
my enemies were a ſet of Republicans, who violent- 

ly oppoſed all my- meaſures, and joined with the 
2 — in diſturbing my government, only be- 
cauſe it was not a Commonwealth, 4 T 


4 he W. 


They who are Republicans under your, govern- 
ment in the kingdom of England did not love Liber- 
ty, but aſpired to dominion, and wiſhed to throw the 
nation into a total confuſion, that it might give them 
a chance of working out from that anarchy a better 
State for themſelves. Jo £7 OT > 


"Wikia, 


Tour obſervation is juſt. A proud man thinks 
himſelf a lover of Liberty, when he is only impa- 
tient of a power in government above his own, and, 
were he a king, or the firſt miniſter of a king, would 
be a Tyrant. Nevertheleſs I will own to you, with the 
candour which becomes a virtuous prince, that there 
were in England ſome Whigs, and even ſome of the 
moſt ſober and moderate Tories, who, uh very 
8 «x iP | . hon 
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- honeſt intentions, and ſometimes with good judg- 
ments, proper new fecurities to the Liberty of the 
nation, 'againft the ' prerogative or influence of the 


Crown, and the corruption of miniſters in future 
times. To ſome of theſe I gave _ being con- 
vinced they were right; but others I reſiſted, for 


fear of weakening too much-the royal authority, and. 


breaking that balance, in which conſiſts the perfec- 
tion of a mixed form of government. I ſhould not, 
perhaps, have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not feen in 
the Houſe of Commons a diſpoſition to riſe in their 
demands on the. Crown, had they found it more 
yielding. The difficulties of my government, upon 
the whole, were ſo great, that I once had determin- 
ed, from mere diſguſt and reſentment, to give back 
to the nation aſſembled in Parliament, the Crown 
they had placed on my head, and retire to Holland, 
where 1 found more affection and gratitude in the 


people. But I was ſtopped by the earneſt ſupplica- 


tions of my friends, and by an unwillingneſs to un. 
do the great work I had done: Eſpecially as 1 
knew, that, if England ſhould return into the hands 
of king JAMES, it would be impoſbble, in that cri- 
fis, to preſerve the reſt of Europe from the domin- 
10n of France, | | | 


of DE WITT. 


Heaven be praiſed that your mos did not per- 
fevere in ſo fatal a reſolution! The United Prov- 
inces would have been ruined by it together with 
England. But I cannot enough expreſs my aſton- 
iſhment, that you ſhould have met with ſuch treat- 
ment as could ſuggeſt ſuch a thought ! The Englith 
muſt ſure be a people incapable either of Liberty or 
 fubjeQtion ! | . 


WILLIAM. 


There were, I muſt acknowledge, ſome faults in 
my temper, and ſome in my-government, which: are 
* ; | = 
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an excuſe for my ſubjetts with regard to the uneaſi- 
neſs and diſquiet they gave me. My'tacnurnity 
which ſuited the genius of the Dutch, offended 
theirs. They love an affable prince: It was chief- 


| ly his affability that made them ſo fond of CHarLEs 


e Second; Their frankneſs and good humour 
could not brook the reſerve and coldneſs of my na- 
ture. Then the exceſs of my favour to ſome of the 
Dutch, whom I had 1 e over with me, excited a 
national jealouſy in the Engliſh, and hurt their pride. 
My —_— alſo appeared, at laſt, too unſteady, 
too fluctuating between the Whigs and the Tories, 
which almoſt deprived me of the confidence and af- 
tection of both parties. I truſted too much to the 
integrity and the purity of my intentions, without 


_ uſing thoſe arts that are neceſſary to allay the fer- 


ment of factions and allure men to their duty by 


- ſoothing their paſſions. Upon the whole, I am ſen- 


ſible that I better underſtood how to govern the 
Dutch than the Engliſh or the Scotch, and ſhould 
probably have been thought a greater man, if I had 
not been king of Greatbritain. | 


DE WITT. 


It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gratitude and af. 
fection for ſuch merit as yours, were not able to o- 
vercome any little diſguſts ariſing from your temper, 
and enthrone their defiverer in the hearts of his peo- 
ple. But will your majeſty give me leave to aſk 
yon one queſtion? Is it true, as I have heard, that 
many of them diſliked your alliances on the _ 
nent, and ſpoke of your war with France as a Dutc 
meafure in which you ſacrificed England to Hol- 
land. 


WILLIAM. 


The cry of the nation at firſt was ſtrong for the war: 
But before the end of it the Tories began publickly 
to talk the language you 'mention. And * 
| | tncy 
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they did -Aot, as they then had a deſire to ſet up a- 
ain the maxims of government which had prevailed 
in the teign of their beloved CHARLES the Second, 
they could not but repreſent oppoſition to France, 
and vigoreus meaſures taken to reſtrain her ambition, 
as unneceſſary for England: Becauſe they well knew 
that the counſels of that king had been utterly averſe 
to ſuch meaſures ; that his Whole policy made him a 
friend to France; that he was governed by a French 
miſtreſs, and even bribed by French money, to give 
hat court his aſſi ſtance, or at leaſt his acquieſcence, 
in all therr:defigas; © tn ey 4th © 51 


| Dr WITT. 
A king of England, whoſe cabinet is governed by 


France, and. who becomes a vile - penſioner to a 
French king, degrades himſelf from his royalty, and 


ought to be conſidered as an enemy to the nation. 


Indeed the whole policy of CHARLES the Second, 


when he was not forced off from his natural bias, by 


the neceſſity he lay under of ſoothing his Parliament, 
was a conſtant, deſigned, ſyſtematical oppoſition to 
the intereſt of his people. His brother, though more 
ſenſible to the honour of England, was, by his pop- 
ery and delire of arbitrary power, conſtrained: to 
lean upon France, and do — to obſtruct her 
deſigns on the Continent, or leſſen her greatneſs. 
It was therefore neceſſary to place the Britiſh Crown 
on your head, not only with:a view to preſerve the 
religious and civil rights of the people from internal 
oppreſſions, but to reſcue the whole State from that 
ſervile dependance on its natural enemy, which muſt 
unqueſtionably have ended in its deſtruction. What 
folly was it to revile your meaſures abroad, as ſacri- 
ficing the intereſt of your Britiſh dominions to con- 
nexions with the Continent, and principally with 
Holland! Had Great Britain no intereſt to hinder 
the French from being maſters of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and forcing the Seven United Provin- 
ces, her firengeſt barrier on the Continent ak 
tlie 
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the power of. that nation, to ſubmit with the Teſt to 
their yoke? Would her trade, would her coaſls, 
would her capital itſelf have been ſafe, after ſo 
mighty an increaſe of ſhipping and ſailors, as France 
would have gained by thoſe conqueſts ?- And what 
could have prevented them, but the war which you 
waged, and the alliances which you formed ? Could 
the Dutch and the Germans, unaided by Greatbritain, 
have attem to make head againſt a power, which, 
even with her aſſi ſtance, ſtrong and ſpirited as it 
was, they could hardly reſiſt? And after the check 
which had been given to the encroachments of 
France, by the efforts of the firſt grand alliance, 
did not anew and greater danger make it neceſſary 
to recur to another ſuch league? Was not the union 
of France and Spain under one monarch, or even 


under one family, the moſt alarming contingeney 
that ever had threatened the liberty of Europe. 


WILLIAM. 


I thought ſo; and I am ſure I did not err in my 
judgment. But folly is blind; and faction wilfully 
ſhuts her eyes againſt the moſt evident truths that 
croſs her deſigns ; as ſhe believes any lies, however 
palpable and abſurd, that ſhe thinks will aſſiſt them. 


Ds WITT. 


The only objeftwn which ſeems to have any rea 
weight againſt your ſyſtem of policy, with regard to 
the maintenance of a balance o —_ in Europe, is 
the enormous expenſe that muſt neceſſarily attend 
it ; an expenſe which I am atraid neither England 
nor Holland, will be able to bear without extreme 


— 


inconvenience. n 
WILLIAM. bes 
1 will anſwer that objeclion by aſking a queſtion. 


If, when you were pen ſionay of Holland, intelli- 
N 1 gence 
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gence-had been brought, that the Dykes were ready 
to break, and the fea was coming in, to overwhelm 
and to drown * . would you have ſaid to one of 


the deputies, Who, when you were propoſing the 
proper repairs. to ſtop the inundation, ſhould have 
objetted to the charge, as too heavy on the Prov- 
ince? This was the caſe in a political fenſe with 
both England and Holland. The fences raiſed to 
keep out ſuperſtition and wranny were all givin 
way : Thoſe dreadful evils were threatening, wi 
their whole accumulated ferce, td break in upon us, 
and overwhelm our eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitu- 
tions. In ſuch circumſtances to object to a neceſfa- 
ry expenle is folly and madneſs, 


DE WIT I. 


It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abilities of a na- 
tion can never be ſo well employed, as in the un- 
wearied, pertinacious defence of their religion and 


freedom. When theſe are loſt, there remains noth- 


ing that is worth the concern of a good or wiſe man. 
Nor do I think it confiſtent with the prudence of 
government not to guard againſt future dangers, as 
well as preſent ; which precaution muſt be often in 
ſome degree expenſive, I acknowledge too, that 
the reſources of a commercial country, which ſup- 
ports its trade, even in war, by invincible fleets, and 


takes care not to hurt it in the methods of impoſing 


or collecting its taxes, are immenſe, and inconceiv- 
able till the trial is made; eſpecially where the gov- 
ernment which demands the ſupplies, is agreeable to 
the people. But yet an unlimited and continued ex- 
penſe will in the end be deſtructive. What matters 
it whether a State is ary ry wounded by the hand of 
a foreign enemy, or dies by a conſumption of its 


© own vital ſtrength? Such a conſumption will come 
upon Holland ſooner than upon England, becauſe 
the latter has a greater radical force : But, great as it 
is, that force at laſt! will be ſo diminiſhed and ex- 
hauſted by perpetual drains, that it may fail all at 

wy ho once, 
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ence, and thoſe efforts, which may ſeem moſt ſur- 
priſingly vigorous, will be in reality the convulfions 
of death. I do not apply this to your majeſty's gov. 
ernment ; but I ſpeak with a view to what may hap- 
pen hereafter from the extenſive ideas of * 
tion and war which you have eſtabliſhed. The 

have been ſalutary to your kingdom; but they will, 
I fear, be pernicious in future times, if in purſuing 

great plans great miniſters do not act witha bobriaty, 


prudence and attention to frugality, which very 
ſeldom are —.— with an extraordinary vigour and 
caunſ ls. 


. 
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DIALOGUE XIX. 


M. APICIUS—DARTENEUF. 


DARTENEUF. 


— 


Aras Poor AP1Cc1Us—T pity thee from my 
heart; for not having. lived in my age and in my 
country. How many good diſhes, unknown at Rome 
in thy days, have I feaſted upon in England 


APICIUS. 


| , pity fer yourſelf —How many good 

diſhes have I feaſted upon in Rome which England 
does not produce, or of which the knowledge has 
been loſt, with other treaſures of antiquity, in theſe 
degenerate days! The fat paps of a ſow, the livers 
of ſcari, the brains of phœnicopters, and the Tripota- 
num, which conſiſted of three excellent ſorts of fiſh, 
for which you Engliſh have no names, the Lupus 
Marinus, the Myxo, and the Murena, 


DARTENEUE. 


I thought the Maræna had been our Lamprey. We 
have delicate ones in the Severn ! 


.APICIUS. 


| No :—The Murzna, ſo reſpefted by the ancient 


| Roman ſenators, was a ſaltwater fiſh, and kept by 
our 
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our nobles in ponds, into which the ſea was admit-- 


| - DARTENEUF. 
Why then I dare ſay our Severn lampreys are 


better. Did you ever eat any of them ſtewed or pot- 


ted ? 


APICIUS. 


I was never in Britain. Your country then was 
too barbarous for me to go thither. I ſhould have 
been afraid that the Britons would have eaten me. 


DARTENEUF. 


T am ſorry for you, very ſorry :* For it you never 
were in Britain, you never eat the beſt oy ſters. 


APICIUS. 


Pardon me, ſir, your Sandwich oyſters were 
brought to Rome in my time. | a 


„ DARTENEUF. | 
They could not be freſh : They were good ſo 


nothing there.—You ſhould have come to Sandwick 
to eat them. It is a ſhame for you that you did not. 
—An epicure talk of danger when he is in ſearch of 
a dainty ! Did not LEANDER ſwim over the Helleſ- 
pont in a tempeſt, to get to his miſtreſs ? And what: 
is a wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters ? 


APICIUS. 


Nay—lI am ſure you can't blame me for any want 
of alertneſs in ſeeking: fine fiſhes. . I failed to the 
Y N 2 ceoaſt 


See St. Evremond's Letters. 


+ See juvenal and Pliny. Arbuthnot on ancient coins, c. Se; 
2, | 
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coaſt * Africk, from Minturnæ in Campania,# only 
to taſte of one ſpecies, which I heard was larger there 
than it was on our coaſt, and finding that I had re- 
ceived a falſe information, 1 returned * 
without even deigning to land. 17.4 


DARTENEUF. 


There was ſome ſenſe in that: But why did not 
you alſo make a voyage o Sandwich? Had you 
once taſted thoſe oy ſters in their hi «You perfection, 
you would never have come back: ou Wn have 
eaten till you burſt. 


APICIUS. 


I wiſh 1 had :—It would have been better than- 
— . — myſelf, as I did, at Rome, 1 becauſe 1 
the balance of my acconnts, I had only 
the pitiful 2 of fourſcore thouſand pounds left, 
which would not afford me a table to keep me frors | 
Rarving. | 


| DARTENEUF. 3 


A ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds not * you 
from ſtarving! Would I had ad it! I ſhould-have- 
been twenty years in ſpending it, with the beſt table 


in London.” 


_ APICIU 8. 
Alas poor man ! This ſhews that you — have 
no idea of the luxury that reigned in our ta Be- 
fore I died I had ous | in my kitchen thy neat 


+3s. 4d.\ 
: EY | - DARTENEVF. 


. nns Bayle in his Notes to the article Apicius, 


© + See Senec, de Conſol, ad Helviam,” Martial. * 28. J. 3. 
Bayle Apicius, See Arbuihnot, p. 126. 


See Arbutbaoy, p. 116. 
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DARTENEUF. 
I don't believe a word of it: There is certainly aw 
error in the account. a | | 
| ApiClus. | 
: | Why, the eſtabliſhment of LucuLLus for, his 
: ſuppers in the Apollo, I mean for every ſupper he ſat 
down to in the room which he called by that name, 
was | "1 Drachms,* which is in your money 1614]. 
118. | ab! f e en N 
DARTENEUF. 
Would I had fupped with him there ! But are you: 


[ fure there 1s no blunder in theſe calculations? 
. Aſk your learned men that.—I reckon as they tell 
me. But you may think that theſe feaſts were made 
only by great men, by triumphant generals, like Lu- 
CULLUS, who had 88 all Aſia, to help him in 
1 his houſekeeping. hat will you lay, When 1 tell 
oa you that the player Æſopus had one dith that coſt him 
ha. {ix thouſand ſeſtertia,+- that is, four thouſand eight 
7 1 and: fortythree pounds, ten ſhillings Eng- 
DARTENEUf. e 
wel What will I fay ? Why, that I pity my worthy | 
1. friend, Mr. CI BBER; and that, if I had known | 


this, when alive, I ſhould have hanged myſelf for 


F. vexation that I did not hve in thoſe days. 
APICIUS, 
i 
8. * See Arbuthnot, p. 1 33. 1 


1 Arbuthnot, p. 133, Flip. I. 10. c. 16. 84 
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ces. 
— + might, well you might.——Y ou don't 


know what eating is. You never could know it: 
Nothing leſs than the wealth of the Roman empire is 
ſufficient to enable a man. of taſte to keep a good ta- 
ble. Our players were infinitely richer than your 
princes... | 


DARTENEUF. 
Oh that I had but lived in the bleſſed reign of 
CALIGULA, or of VITELLI1Us, or of HELIOGA- 


BALUS, and had. been admitted to the honour of 
dining with their ſlaves l. | 


APICIUS. 


Ay, there you touch me. I am miſerable that I di- 
ed before their good times.“ They carried the glo-. 


ries of their table much farther than the beſt eaters of 
the age. in which I lived. ViTELLIvs ſpent in 
feaſting, within the compaſs of one year, what would 
amount in your money to above ſeven millions two 


hundred thouſand pounds. He told me ſo himſelf. 


in a converſation I had with him not long ago. And 
the two others you mentioned did not fall very ſhort 
of his royal magnificence. * IE 


DARTENEUE. - 


Theſe indeed were great.princes. But what moſt 


affects me is the luxury of that upſtart fellow Es o- 


PUS. Pray, of what — might the diſh, he 


paid ſo much for, conſi 


APICIUS.. 
„ See Bayle Apicius, Athenevs, I. 1. p. 7. + Arbuthnot; c. 5. 
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-APICIUS, 5 

Chiefly of finging birds. t It was that which ſs 
greatly 9 the „„ * 3 
PDARTENE Ur. = 


Of Jinging bird! Choak him.—I never eat but 


one, which I ftole out of its cage from a lady of my 


acquaintance, and all London was in an uproar, as it. 


1 had ſtolen and roaſted an oy child. But, upon 
recollection, I doubt whether I haze early ſo much 
cauſe toenvy As0PUs. For the finging bird which 
I eat was not ſo good as a Wheatear or Becafigue, 
And therefore I ſuſpett that all the luxury you have 
bragged of was nothing but vanity. It was like the 
fooliſh extravagance of the fon of Asopus, who 
diſſolved pearls in vinegar and drank them at ſupper, 
I will ſtake my credit, that a haunch of good buck 


veniſon, and my favourite ham pye,h were much bet- 


ter diſhes than any at the table of VITELL1os bim- 
ſelf. It does not appear that you ancients ever had an 
ood ſoops, without which a man of taſte cannot poſ- 
ibly dine, The rabbits in Italy are deteſtable : But 
what is better than he wing of one of our Engliſh 
wild rabbits? I have been told you had no turkies. 
The mutton in Italy is ill flavoured. And as for 
our boars. roaſted whole, they were only fit to be 
erved up at a corporation feaft or election dinner. A 
ſmall barbecued hog is worth a hundred of them. And 
a good collar of Canterbuxy or Shrewſbury brawn is 
a much better diſh. * 1707 7: | 
 APICIUS. | 
If you had ſome meats that we wanted, yet our 
- cookery muſt have been greatly ſuperior to yours. 
Our cooks were ſo excellent, that they could give to 
bog's fleſh the taſte of all other meats. T | 
Ce onal” -» 
+ Arbuthnot, p, 133. >< Pope's Imit, of Hor. Sat. I. I. 46. 
See Arbuthnot, c. 4 
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DARTENEUF. N 


I ſhould never have endured their imitations, 'You 
might as eaſily have impoſed, on a good connoiſſeur 
in painting, the copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all other meats, 
and even to ſome kinds of fiſh, a rich flavour of ba- 
con, without deſtroying that which makes the diſ- 
tinctian of one from another. It does not appear to 


me that ee of hams was ever known to the an- 
e have a hundred ragouts, the compoſi- 


cients. 
tion of which ſurpaſſes all deſcription. Had yours 
been as good, you could not have lain indolently lol- 
ling upon couches, while you were eating, They 
would have made you fit up and mind your buſineſs. 
Then you had a ftrange cuſtom of hearing things 
read to you while you were at ſupper. This demon- 


ſtrates that you were not ſo well entertained as we 


are with our meat. When I was at table, I neither 
heard, nor ſaw, nor ſpoke ; I only taſted, But the 


worſt of all is, that, in the utmoſt perfection of your 


luxury, you had no wine to be named wrth claret, 
burgundy, champaigne, old hock, or tokay. You 
boaſted much of your Falernum But I have taſted 
the Lackryme Chriſti, and other wines of that coaſt, 
not one of which would I have drunk above a glaſs 
or two of, it you would have given me the kingdom 


of Naples. I have read that you boiled your wines, 
and mixed water with them; which is ſufficient evi- 


dence that in themſelves they were not fit to drink. 
| APICIUS. 


I am afraid you do really excel us in wines; not 
to mention your beer, your cyder, and your perry, 
of all which I have heard great fame from your coun- 
trymen, and their report has been confirmed by the 
teſtimony of their neighbours, who have travelled in- 


to England. Wonderful things have been alſo ſaid 


to me of an Engliſh liquor called punch. | 
DARTENEUEF. 
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DARTENEUF. 

Ay- to have died without taſting tat is miſerable 
indeed ! There is rum punch, and arrack punch ! It 
is difhcult to 1 is beſt; but IuPITER would 
have given his 
word and honour, | 


* APICIUS. 


PV. 1g thought of them puts me into a tever with 
irſt. | 


DARTENEUF. 


Theſe incomparable liquors are brought to us from 


the Eaſt and Weſtindies, of the firſt of which you 


know little, and of the latter nothing. This alone is 
ſufficient to determine. the diſpute. What a new 
world of good things for eating and drinking has 
COLUMBUS opened to us? Think of that and de- 


D - 


APICIUS. 


I cannot indeed but exceedingly lament my ill 
fate, that America was not diſcovered, before I was 


born. It tortures me when I hear of chocolate, pine- 


apples, and a number of other fine fruits, or delicious 


- meats, produced there, which I have never taſted. 


' DARTENEUF. 


The ſingle advantage of having ſugar, to ſweeten. 
every thing with, instead of honey, which you, for 


want of the other, were obliged to make uſe of, is in- 
cſtimable. | | | 


; APICIUS, 


— 


ECT AR for either of them, upon my 
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APICIUS. ' 


I I confeſs your ſuperiority in that important arti. 

ele. But what grieves me moſt is, that I never eat a 

_ They tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt of 
oods ! 1 L UT | 


DARTE NEUF. 


Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay ſo:— But I 
never eat 2 : For in my time they were not brought 
over to England. a 


Af ICIUS. 


Never eat any turtle! How could'ſt thou dare to 
accuſe me of not 2 bu Sandwich, to eat oy ſters, 
and didſt not thyſelf take a trip to America, to riot on 
turtles? But know, wretched man, I am credibly in- 
formed, that they are now as plentiful in England as 
ſturgeons, There are turtle boats that go regularly 
to London and Briſtol from the Weſtindies. I have 
-- juſt received this information from a fat alderman, 

who died in London laſt week, of a ſurfeit he got at 
a turtle feaſt in that city, . „ 


| DARTENEUF. 


| What does he ſay ? Does he affirm to you that 
turtle 1s better than veniſon ! : | 


He ſays, there was a haunch of the fatteſt veniſon 
untouched, while every mouth was employed on the 
turtle alone. | on te? 


DARTENEUF. 


| Alas! How imperfect is human felicity ! I lived 
in an age when the noble ſcience of eating was pen 
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ed to have been carried to its higheſt perfection in 
England and France. And yet a turtle feaſſ is a nov- 


elty to me] Would it be impoſſible, do you think, to 


obtain leave from PLUTO of going back tor one day 
to my own table at London, juſt to taſte of that food ? 
I would promile to kill myſelf by the quantity of it I 


* * 


would eat before the next morning. 


APICIUS. . 


You have forgotten you have no body : That which 


you had has long been rotten : And you can never 
return to the earth with another, unleſs PY THAGORAS 
ſhould ſend you thither to animate a hog. But com- 
fort yonrſelt, that, as you have eaten dainties which! 
never taſted, ſo the next age will eat fome unknown to 


this. New diſcoveries will be made, and new delica- 


cies brought from other parts of the world. But ſee ; 
who comes hither ? I think it is MERCURY. 


| MERCURY. 
Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I have ſtood near 


you inviſible; and heard your diſcourſe ; a privilege - 


which, you know, we deities uſe as often as we pleaſe. 


Attend therefore to what I ſhall communicate to you, 


relating to the ſubje& upon which you have been 
talking, I know two men, one of whom lived in an- 
cient, and the other in modern times, who had much 


more pleaſure in eating than either of you, through _ 


the whole courſe of your lives. 


APICIUS. 


One of theſe happy epicures, I preſume, was a 
Sybarite, and the other a French gentleman ſettled 
in the Weſtindies. e . 


MERCURY. 


No: One was a S artan ſoldier and the other an 
Engliſh — ſee you both look 3 
| 8 ut 


% 
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But what 1 tell you is truth. -Labour and hunger 

ave a reliſh to the black broth ot the former, and the 
2 beef of the latter, beyond what you ever found in 
the Tripotanums or ham pes, that vainly ſtimulated 
your forced and Janguid appetites, which perpetual 
indolence weakened, and conſtant luxury overcharg- 


DARTENEUF. 


This, Ap1ctvs, is more mortifying than not to 
have ſhared a turtle feaſt. | | 


Aplus. 
I Iwiſh, MERCURY, you had taught me your art of 


cookery in my. life time: But it is a ſad thing not to 
no what good living is. till after one is dead 


* 
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DIALOGUE 'XX.'-- 


ALEXANDER Tu GREAT—CHARLES Taz 
TWELFTH, KiNnG or SWEDEN. * 


ALEXANDER. 


Your majeſty ſeems in great wrath ! Who has 
offended you ; wy. | | 


CHARLES. 


The offence is to you as much as me. Here is 2 
fellow admitted into Elyſium, who has affronted us 
both: An Engliſh poet, one Porz. He has called 
us {wo madmen I „ 


ALEXANDER. 


I have been unlucky in poets. No prince ever was 
fonder of the Muſes than I, or has received from them 
a more ungrateful return! When I was alive, I de- 
clared that I envied ACHILLES, becauſe he had a 
HoMER to celebrate his exploits ; and I moſt boun- 
tifully rewarded CHOER1LUS, a pretender to poetry, 
for writing verſes on mine : But my liberality, in- 
ſtead of doing me honour, has ſince drawn upon me 
the ridicule of HoRACE, a witty Roman poet, and 
LuCAN, another verſiter of the ſame nation, has 
loaded my memory with the harſheſt invettives. - 


* CHARLES. 
* Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. I. 219, 20, 
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- madman, 


— 


\ 


CHARLES. 


I know nothing of theſe ; but I know that in m 
time, 7, pert French ſatiriſt, one Bo1iLEAvU, made ſo 
free with your character, that I. tore his hook for 
having abuſed my favourite hero.“ And now this 
ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled us both. But I have a 


. propoſal to make to you for the reparation of our 


onour. If you will join with me, we will turn all 
theſe inſolent ſeribblers out of Ely ſrum, and throw 


them down headlong to the bottom of Tartarus, in 


ſpite of PLUTO and all his guards, 


ALEXANDER. 
This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you formed at 


Bender, to maintain yourſelf, there, with the aid of 


three hindred Swedes, — the whole force of the 
Ottoman empire. And J muſt ſay, that ſuch follies 
gave the Engliſh poet too much cauſe to call you a 


- 


CHARLES. 


If my heroiſm was madneſs, yours, I preſume, was 
not wi dom. 


ALEXANDER. 


There was a vaſt difference between Four conduct 
and mine. Let poets or declaimers ſay what, they 
will, hiſtory ſhews, that I was not only the brave 
ſoldier, but one of the ableſt commanders the world 
has ever ſeen. . Whereas you, by imprudently lead. 
ing your army into vaſt and barren deſerts, at the ap- 
roach of the winter, expoſed it to periſh in its march 
or want of ſubſiſtence, loſt your artillery, loſt a great 
number of your ſoldiers, and were forced to fight with 
the Maſcovites under ſuch diſadvantages, as made it 


moſt- impoſſible for you to conquer. 
rms ann l der. CHARLES. 


® Yee Porriatowſki's Remarks ou Vokaire's Hiſtory of Charles XIL, 


— 


CHARLES. 


I will not diſpute your ſuperiority as à general. 
It is not for me, a mere eds 3 — — the 
on of JUPITER AMMON. 


ALEXANDER. „„ 


I ſuppoſe you think my pretending that JIT EA 
was my father as much intitles me to the name of a 
madman, as your extravagant behaviour at Bender 
does you, But you are greatly miſtaken, It was 
not my vanity, but my policy, which ſet up that 
pretenſion. When 1 propoſed to undertake the 
conqueſt of Aſia, it was neceſſary for me to appear to 
the people ſomething more than a man.. They 
been nſed to the idea of demigod heroes. I therefore 
claimed an equal deſcent with Os1R1s and SE- 
SOSTRIS, with Bacchus and HERCULES, the for- 
mer conquerors of the eaſt. The opinion of my di- 
vinity aſſiſted my arms, and ſubdued all nations be- 
fore me, from the Granicus to the Ganges. But, 

though I called myſelf the ſon JUPITER, and kept 
| —_ veneration. that name inſpired, by a courage 
which ſeemed more than human; and by the ſublime 
magnanimity of all my behaviour, I did not forget 
that I was the /on of PHIL1e, I”uſed the policy of 
my. father, and the wiſe leſſons of. ARISTOTLE, 
whom he had made iy preceptor, in the conduct of 
all my great deſigns. It was the /on of PHILIP Who 
planted < Greek colonies in Aſia, as far as the Indies; 
who formed projects of trade more extenſive than 
his empire itſelf; who laid the foundations of them 
in the midſt of his wars; who built Alexandria, to 
be the centre and ſtaple of commere between Eu- 


rope, Aſia and Africk ;. who ſent NEARCHUsS to 


navigate the unknown Indian Seas, and intended to 
have gone himſelf from thoſe ſeas to the. pillars ot 
HERCULES, that is, to have explored the paſſage 


round . diſcovery of which has ſince * 
| 2 | ) 
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ſo glorious to VAsco Dt GAMA.* Is was the /on of 
PHILIP, who, after gy" the Perſians, governed 


them with ſuch lenity, ſuch juſtice, . and ſuch wiſ- 
dom, that they loved him even more than ever they 
had loved their natural kings ; and who, by inter- 
marriages, and all methods that could beſt eſtabliſh 
a coalition between the conquerors and the conquer- 
ed, united them into one people. But what, Sir, did 
you do, to advance the trade of your ſubjefts, to. 
' procure any benefit to. thoſe you had vanquiſhed, or 

to convert any enemy into a friend, ? | i 


has CHARLES. 


When 1 might eaſily have made myſelf king of 
Poland, and was adviſed to do fo, by Cou NT Pi- 
PER, my favourite miniſter, E generouſly gave that 
kingdom to STANISLAUS, as you had given a great 
part of your conqueſt in India to Por vs, beſides his 
own dominions, which you reſtored to him entire, 
after you had beaten his army and taken him cap- 
A 


ALEXANDER. 


I gave him the government of thoſe countries un- 
der me, and as my lieutenant; which was the bet 
method of preſerving my power in conqueſts, where 
I could. not leave garriſons ſufficient to maintain 
them. The ſame policy was afterwards practiſed by 
the- Romans, who, of all conquerors, except me, 
were the greateſt politicians, But neither was I, 
nor were the ſo extravagant, as to conquer only for 
ethers, or dethrone kings with no view, but merely: 
to have the pleaſure of beſtowing their Crowns on 
fome of their ſubjects, without any advantage to 
ourfelves, Nevertheleſs, I will own, that my expe- 
dition to India was an: exploit of the /on of UPL- 
TER, not of the /on of PHIL1P, IL. had done w_ | 
See Pluterch's. Life of Alexander, 


* 
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4 ter if I had ſtaid to give more conſiſtency to my 
| Perſian and Grecian empires, inftead of attemp ting: 
new conqueſts, and at ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſoon. Yet 
even this war was of uſe to hinder my troops from 
| being eorrupted by the effeminacy of Aſia, and to 
| keep up that univerſal awe of my name, which in 
thoſe countries was the great ſupport of my power. 


. 1 CHARLES. 


In the unweared activity with which I proceed 
from one enterprize to another, I dare call. myſelt 
your equal. Nay, I may pretend to a higher glory 
than you, becauſe you ny went on from vittory to. 

4 victory; but the greateſt loſſes were not able. to di- 
miniſh my ardour, or ſtop. the efforts of my daring: 
and invincible ſpirit. 


ALEXANDER. 


Lou ſhewed in adverſity much more magnanimitys 
than you did in proſperity. How. unworthy of a. 

rince who imitated. me was your behaviour to the- 
Ling your arms had vanquiſhed ]“ The compelling of 
AUGUSTUS to write himſelf a. letter of crogratula- ' 
tion to one of his vaſſals, whom Ke 
his throne; was the very reverſe of my treatment of 
Pokus and Darius. Itwas an ungenerous inſult 
upon his ill fortune! It was the triumph of a little 
and a low mind l. The- viſit you made him immedi- 
ately after that inſult was a farther contempt, offenſive 
to him, and. both uſeleſs and dangerous to yourſelf. 


CHARLES. 
I feared no danger from it.—I knew he durſt not 
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uſe the power Igave him to hurt me. | — ogg 
ALEXANDER. 


* See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
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ALEXANDER. 


It his reſentment, . in that inſtant, had prevail- 
ed over his fear, as it was likely to do, you would 
have periſhed deſervedly by your inſolence and 
preſumption, For my part, intrepid as I was in 
all dangers, which I thought it was neceſſary or 
proper for me to meet, I never put myſelf one mo- 
ment in the power of an enemy whom I had offend- 
ed. But you had the raſhneſs of folly as well as of 
heroiſm. A falſe opinion. conceived. of your ene- 
my's weakneſs proved at laſt your undoing, When, 


in anſwer to ſome reaſonable propoſitions of peace, 


ſent to you by the Czar, you ſaid, © You would come 
and treat with him at = page * he rephed very 
juſtly; ** That you affected to alt like ALEXANDER, 
Gut uld not find in him a DARIUs.“ And, doubt- 
leſs, you ought to have been better acquainted with 
the character of that prince. Had Perſia been gov- 


*rned by a PETER ALEXOWITz when I made war 


- againſt it, I ſhould have acted more cautiouſly, and 
not have counted ſo much on the ſuperiority of my 
troops, in valour and diſcipline, over an army com- 


manded by. a king, who was ſo capable of inſtructing 


them 1n all they wanted. 
CHARLES. \ 


The battle of NARVA, won by eight thouſand 
Swedes againſt fourſcore thouſand — 


ſeemed to authorize my: contempt of the nation 
their prince. | 


ALEXANDER. 


U 


that battle. But he had not as yet had the time, 
which was neceſſary to inſtruct his barbarous ſol- 
diers, You gave * that time, and he made ſo 


ste Voltaire's Charles XII. 


It happened that their prince was not preſent in 


good 
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good a uſe of it, that you found at Pultowa the Muf.. 
covites become a diſſerent nation. If you had fol. 
lowed the blow you gave them at Narva, and march< 
ed directly to Moſcow, you might have deſtroyed 
their HERCULES in his cradle. But you ſuffered 
him to grow, till his ſtrength was mature, and then 
acted as if he had been ſtill in his childhood. 


CHARLES. 


I muſt confeſs you excelled me in conduct, in 
policy, and in true magnanimity. But my liberal- 
ity was not inferior to yours; and neither you nor 
any mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in the enthufiaſm of 
courage. I was alſo free from thoſe vices which 
ſullied your character. I never was drunk; I killed 
no friend in the riot of a feaſt; I hred no palace at. 
the inſtigation of a harlot. 


ALEXANDER. 


It may perhaps be admitted as ſome excuſe for my 
drunkenneſs,* that the Perſtans eſteemed it an excel- 
lence in their kings to be able to drink a great quan- 
tity of wine, and the Macedonians were far from 
thinking it a diſhonour. But you were as frantic, 
and as cruel, when ſober, as I was, when drunk. 
You were ſober when you reſolved to continue in 
Turkey againſt the will of ou hoſt, the Grand Sig- 
mor. You were ſober- when you commanded the 
unfortunate PATKULL, whoſe only crime was his 
having maintained the hberties of his country, and 
who bore the ſacred character of an embaſſador, to 
Be broken alive on the wheel, againſt the laws of na- 
tions, and thoſe of humanity, more inviolable ſtill to 
a generous mind. You were likewiſe ſober when 
you wrote to the ſenate of Sweden, who, upon a re- 
port of your death, endeavoured to take ſome * 

o 
* See Plutarch's Morals and Xenophon, 


+ See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
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of your kingdom, That, you would ſend them one of 
your boots, and from that they ſhould receive their ore 
ders, of they pretended to medule in government An 
inſult much worſe than any the Macedonians com- 
plained of from me, when I was moſt heated with 
wine and with adulation! As for my chaſtity, it was 
not ſo perfect as yours, though on ſome occaſions 
I obtained great praiſe for my continence: But, 
perhaps, if you had been not quite ſo inſenſible to 
the charms of the fair ſex, it would have mitigated 
and ſoftened the fierceneſs, the pride and the obſti- 
nacy of your nature. | 


CHARLES. 


It would have ſoftened me into a woman, or, 
what I think ſtill more contemptible, the ſlave of a 
woman. But you ſeem to inſinuate that you never 
were cruel or frantic unleſs when you were drunk. 
Fhis I abſolutely deny.—You were not drunk when 
you crucified HEP HAESTION's phy ſician, “ for not 
curing a man who killed himſelf by his intemperance 
in his fickneſs ; nor when you ſacrificed tothe manes 
of that tavourite officer the whole nation of the Cul. 
feans, men, women and chitdren, who'were entirely 
innocent of his death; becauſe you had read in Ho- 
MER, that ACHILLES had immolated ſome Trojan 
captives on the tomb of PaTROCLUs. I could 
mention other . proofs that your paſſions inflamed 
you as much as wine : But theſe are ſufficient. 


ALEXANDER. 


I cannot deny that my paſſions were ſometimes 
ſo violent as to deprive me for a while of the ule of 
my reaſon ; eſpecially when the pride of ſuch amaz- 

ing ſucceſſes, the ſervitude of the Perſians, and bar- 
barian flattery, had intoxicated my mind. To bear, 
at my age, with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 


» Sce Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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as mine, was hardly in human nature, As for you, 
there was an exceſs and intemperance in your vir- 
tues, which turned them all into vices. And one 
virtue you wanted, which in a prince is very com- 
mendable, and -beneficial to the publick, I mean 
the love of Science and of the elegant Arts. 
Under my care and patronage they were carried 
into Greece to their utmoſt perfection. ARISTO- 
TLE, APELLES and LysS1PPUs were among the 

lories of my reign : Yours was illuſtrated only by 
— the whole, though from ſome reſem- 
blance between us, I ſhould naturally be inclined to 
decide in your favour, yet I muſt give the priority in 
renown to your enemy, PETER ALEXOWITZ. 


That great monarch ra: ed his country'; you ruined - 


yours. He was a /eg:/{ator ; you were a tyrant. 
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DIALOGUE XXI. 
t 4 , 4 
CARDINAL XIMENES— CAR DIN AL WOL. 
SEx. 


WOLSEY. 


You ſeem to look on me, XIMENES, with an 
air of ſuperiority, as if I was not your equal. Have 
you forgotten that Iwas the favourite and firſt min- 
iſter of a great king of England. That I was at once 
Lord High Chancellor, Biſhop of Durham, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Archbiſhop of York and Cardinal 
Legate. On what other ſubje& were ever accumu- 
lated ſo many dignities, ſuch honours, ſuch power! 


XIMENES. 


| In order to prove yourſelf my equal, you are 
1 —_ to tell me what you had, not what you did. 
ut it is not the having of great offices; it is the do- 
ing of great things, that makes a great miniſter. 1 
know that for ſome years you governed the mind of 
king HENRY the Ei bk. and conſequently his 
kingdom, with the moſt abſolute ſway. Let me aſk 
you then, what were the ads of your rergn ? 


WOLSEY. 


My adds were thoſe of a very ſkilful courtier and a- 
ble politician, I managed a temper which nature 
had made the moſt diflicult to manage, of * | 
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haps,that ever exiſted, with ſuch conſummate addreſs, 
that all its paſſions were rendered entirely ſubſervi- 
ent to my inclinations; In foreign affairs I turned 
the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of his friendſhip, 
which ever way my own intereſt Jy: an to direct, 
It was not with kim, but with me, that treaties were 
made by the emperor, or by France; and none were 
concluded, during my miniſtry, that did not contain 
ſome article in my favour, belides ſecret aſſurances of 
aiding my ambition or reſentment, which were the 
real ſprings of all my negociations. At home -I 
brought the pride of the Engliſh nobility, which had 
reſiſted the greateſt ot the Plantagenets to bow ſub- 
miſſively to the ſon of a butcher of Ipſwich. And, 
as my ge was royal, i ſtate and magnificence 
u 


were ſuitable to it: My buildings, my furniture, my 


houſehold, my equipage, my liberalities and my 


charities, were above the rank of a ſubjett. 


XIMENES. 


From all you have ſaid I underſtand that you 
gained great advantages for yourfel in the courſe of 
your miniſtry,” too great indeed tor a good man to 
deſire, or a wiſe man to accept. But what did you 


do for your ſovereign and for the State ?—You 


make me no anſwer.— What I did is well known. 
I was not content with forcing the arrogance of the 
Spanifh nobility to ſtoop to my power,* but uſed 
that power to free tl-e people from their oppreſſions. 
In you they reſpected the royal authority : I made 
them reſpett the majeſty of the law. I alſo reliev- 
ed my countrymen, the commons of Caſtile, from a 
moſt grievous burthen, by an alteration in the meth. 
od of collecting their taxes. After the death of Is. 
ABELLA I preſerved: the tranquillity of Arragon 
and Caſtile, by procuring the regency of the latter 


for FERDINAND, a wile and valiant prince, _— 


* Sec Marſolicr Vie de Ximeſge. 
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he had not been my friend during the life of the 
queen. And when, after his deceaſe, I was raiſed to 
the regency by the general eſteem and affection of 
the Caſtilians, I adminiſtered the government with 
great courage, firmneſs and prudence ; with the moſt 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs in _—_ to myſelf and moſt 
zealous concern for the publick. I ſuppreſſed all 
the factions which threatened to diſturb the peace of 
that kingdom in the minority and the abſence of the 
young king; and prevented the diſcontents of the 
commons of Caſtile, too juſtly incenſed againſt the 
Flemiſh miniſters, who governed their prince and ra- 
paciouſly pillaged their country, from breaking out 
during my life, into open rebellion, as they did, mo 
unhappily ſoon after my death. Theſe were my civil 
ats: But to complete the renown of my adminiſtra- 
tion, I added to it the palm of military glory. At 
my own charges and myſelf commanding the army, 
I conquered Oran from the Moors, and annexed it, 
with its territory, to the Spanith dominions, 


WOLSEY. 


My ſoul was as elevated and noble as yours: My 
underſtanding as ſtrong, and more refined, But the 
difference of our conduct aroſe from the difference 
of our objects. To raiſe — reputation, and ſe- 
cure your power in Caſtile, by making that kingdom 
as happy, and as great as you could, was your ob- 
jet. Mine was to procure the tr: ple Crown for my- 
ſelf by the aſſiſtance of my ſovereign, and of the 
greateſt foreign powers. Each of us took the means 

at were evidently moſt proper to the accompliſh. 


ment of his ends. 


XIMENES. 


Can you confeſs ſuch a principle of your conduct 
without a bluſh ? But you will at leaſt be aſhamed, 
that you failed in your purpoſe, and were the dupe 
of the powers wth whom you negociated 1 — 
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having diſhonoured the charafter of your maſter, in 
order to ſerve your own ambition. I accompliſhed my 
deſire, with glory to my 238 and advantage to 
my country. Beſides this difference, there was a 
great one in the methods by which we acquired our 
power. We both owed it indeed to the favour of 

rinces; but I gained ISABELLA's by the opinion 
tbe had. of my piety and integrity : You 42 
HEXRV's by a complaiſance and courſe of life, 
which were à reproach to your character and ſacred 


orders. 
WOLSEY. 


I did not, as you, XItMENES, did, carry with me 
to court the auſterity of a Monk; nor, if I had done 
ſo, could I — 7 have gained any influence there. 
ISABELLA and HENRY were different characters, 
and their favour was to be ſought in different ways. 
By making myſelf agreeable to the latter, I ſo gov- 
erned his paſſions, unruly as they were, that, while I 
lived, they did not produce any of thoſe dreadful ef- 
fects, which after my death were cauſed by them in 
his family and kingdom. 5 


XIMENES; - - 


If HENRY the Eighth, your maſter, had been king 
of Caſtile, I would never have been drawn by him 
out of my cloiſter. A man of virtue and ſpirit will 
not be prevailed with to 80 into a court, where he 
cannot riſe without baſeneſs. | 


WOLSEY. : 


The flexibility of your mind had Jike wo have ru- 
ined you in ſome of your meaſures :WAnd the bigot. 
ry, which you had derived from your long abode iu 
a cloiſter and retained when a miniſter, was very 

; >, near 
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near depriving the Crown of Caſtile, of the new con- 
7 kingdom of Granada, by the revolt of the 
ovrs in that city, whom you had prematurely 


forced to change their religion. Do you not remem- 


ber how angry king FERDINAND was with you on 
that account. 89 


— 


XIMENE S. 


I do, and muſt acknowledge that my zeal was too 
intemperate in all that proceeding. 


WOLSEY. © b 


My worſt complaiſances to King HENRY the 
eighth were far leſs hurtful to England, than the un- 


juſt and inhuman court of inquiſition, which you el. 


tabliſhed in Granada, to watch over the faith of your 
unwilling converts, has been to Spain. 


XIMENES. 


I only revived and ſettled in Granada an ancient 
tribunal, inſtituted firſt by one of our ſaints againſt 


— 


the Albigenſes, and gave it r powers. The 


miſchiefs which have attended it cannot be denied. 
But if any force may be uſed for the maintenance of 
religion (and the church of Rome has, you know, 


declared authoritatively that it may) none could be 
ſo effectual to anſwer the purpoſe. 


WOLSEY. 


This is an argument rather againſt the opinion of 
the church, than for the inquiſition. I will only ſay, 
I think myſelt very happy, that my adminiſtration 
was ſtained with no action of cruelty, nqg, even cru- 
elty 8 by the name of religion, y temper 
indeed, which influenced my conduct more than my 
principles, was much milder than yours. To the 
proud I was proud ; but to my friends and inferiors 

| | benevolent 


| 
J 


* 
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benevolent and humane. Had I ſuccceded in the 

great object of my ambition, had I acquired the 

popedom, I ſhould have governed the church with 

| more moderation, and better ſenſe, than, probably, 

| you would have done, if you had exchanged- the See 
of Toledo for that of Rome. My good nature, my 

. my taſte for magnificence, + love of 'the 

ne arts, of wit and of learning, would have made me 

the delight of all the-Italians, and have given me a 
rank among the greateſt princes, Whereas in you, 
the ſour bigot and rigid monk would too much have 

prevailed over the prince and the ſtateſman. 


4 What either of us would have been in that ſitua- 

7 tion does not appear. But, if you are 1 — to 

* me as @ miniſter, you are vaſtly inferior. The only 
circumſtance in which you can juſtly pretend to any 
equality is the encouragement you gave to learning, 
and your munificence in promoting it, which was 
indeed very great. Your two colleges founded at 

nt Ipſwich and Oxford may vie with my univerſity at 

ſt Alcala de. Henara. But in our generoſity there was 

he this difference: All my revenues were ſpent in well 

d. * liberalities, in acts of charity, piety and virtue: 

of hereas a great part of your enormous wealth was 

W, ſquandered away in luxury and vain oſtentation. 

be ith regard to all other points my ſuperiority is ap- 

yup. You were only a favourite: I was the 

riend and the father of the people. You ſerved 
. ; I ſerved the ſtate. The concluſion of our 
ives was alſo much more honourable to me than 

of You... a | 

ay, | 

on _ WOLSEY. 

ru- = 7 

per Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace with your 

my maſter ? | | ; 
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| XIMENES. 4 
That diſgrace was brought upon me dy a faction 
of foreigners, to whoſe power, as a good Spaniard, I 


would not ſubmit. A miniſter, who falls a victim 
to ſuch an oppoſition, riſes by his fall. Yours was not 
graced by any publick cauſe, any merit to the na- 
tion. Your ſpirit therefore ſunk under it; you 
bore it with meanneſs. Mine was unbroken, ſuperi- 
or to my enemies, ſuperior to fortune; and I died, as 
I had lived, with undiminiſhed dignity and great- 
neſs of mind, 


UE 
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DIALOGUE XXII 
LUCIAN—RABELAIS. 


LUCIAN. 


F RIEND RABEL Als, well met. Our ſoils are 


'very good company for one another. We both were 


grout wits, and moſt audacious freethinkers. We 
aughed often at folly, and ſometimes at wiſdom, I 
was indeed more correct and more elegant in my 
ſtyle: But then, in return, you had à greater fertility 
of imagination. My True Hiſtory is much inferior, 
in fancy and invention, in force of wit and keenneſs - 
of ſatire, to your Hiſtory of the Atts of Garagantua 
and Pantagruel. | 


RABELAIS. 


You do me great honour : But I may fay, without 
vanity, that both thoſe compoſitions intitle the au- 
thors of them to a very diſtinguiſhed place, among 
memoir writers, travellers, — even hiſtorians an- 
cient and modern. ä SY 


LUCIAN. - ; 


Doubtleſs che do. But will you pardon me if I 
aſk you one queſtion ? Why did you chooſe to write 
ſuch abſolute non/en/e, as you have in ſome places of 


your illuſtrious work ? 


. RABELAIS. 
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RABELAIS. 


I was forced to compound my phy ſick for the 
mind with a-large doſe of nonſenſe, in order to make 
it go down. To own the truth to you, if T had not 
ſo frequently put on te fool's cap, the freedoms I 
took, in other places, with cowls, with red hats, and 
the triple crown itſelf, would have brought me into 

eat danger. Not only my book, but I myſelf, 
_ thould, in all probability, have been condemned to 

the flames : And martyrdom was an honour to which 
I never aſpired. I therefore counterfeited folly, like 
JUN us BRUTUS, from the wiſeſt of all principles, 
that of ſelfpreſervation. You, LUCIAN, had no 
need to uſe ſo much caution. Your heathen prieſts 
deſired only a ſacrifice now and then from an epicu- 
rean, as a mark of conformity; and kindly allowed 
him to make as free as he pleaſed, in coverſation of 
writings with the whole tribe of Gods and Goddefl- 
es, from the thurdering JUP1TER and the ſcolding 
— down to te N Lunkis and the fragrant 


e Cloacina. 


LUCIAN. 


Say rather that our government allowed us that 
liberty! For I aſſure you our prieſts were by no 
means pleaſed with it; at leaſt they were not in my 


time. 


RABELAIS. 
The wiſer men they! For, in ſpite of the confor- 

mity required by the laws, and enforced by the mag- 

i ſtrate, that ridicule brought the ſyſtem of pagan the- 

ology into contempt, not only with the ph 5 

part of mankind, but even with the vulgar. 


LUCIAN. 


phical 
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LUCIAN. 


It did ſo, and the ableſt defenders of paganiſm 
were forced to give up the paetical fables, and allego- 
nize the whole, * vere: , 


RABELAIS. 


An excellent way of drawing ſenſe out of abſurdi- 
ty, and grave inſtruttions from lewdneſs | There is 
a great modern wit, Sir FRANCI1s BACON, Lord 
VERULAM, who, in his treatiſe intitled The Viſdom 
of the Ancients, has done more for you that way than 
all your own prieſts ! 


LUCIAN. | ; 


He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an admirable chym- 
iſt, and made a fine tranſmutation of folly into wiſ- 
dom. But all the latter PLATON1STS took the ſame 
method of defending our faith, when it was attacked 
by the Chriſtians : And certainly. a more Sr 
one could not be found. Our fables fay, that in one 
of their wars with the Titans, the Gods were defeat- 


ed, and forced to turn themſelves into beafts, in order 


to eſcape from the conquerors. . Juſt the reverſe 
happened here :—For by this happy art, our beaſtty 
dioinities were turned again into rational beings. 


RABELAIS. 


Give me a good commentator, with a ſubtile, refin- 
ing, philoſophical head; and you ſhall have the edifica- 
tion of ſeeing him draw the no ſublime allegortes, 
and the moſt venerable my/tic truths, from my hiſtory 


of the noble Garagantua and Pantagruel! I don't 


deſpair of being proved, to the entire fatisfattion of 


ſome future age, to have been, without exception, 


the r divine and metaphyſictian that ever 
yet held a pen, | 


' LUCIAN. 
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LUCIAN. 


I ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to that honour, 
But in the mean time I may take the liberty to- con- 
fider you as one of our claſs. There you fit very 


high. 
RABELAIS. 


I am afraid there 1s another, and a modern author 
wo, whom you would bid to fit above me, and but 
Juſt below yourſelf : I mean Dr. Sw1FT, 


LUCIAN. 


It was not neceſſary for him to throw ſo much non- 


fenſe into his hiſtory of LEMUEL GULLIVER, as 


you did into that of your two illuſſrious heroes; and 
is ſtyle is far more correct than yours, His wit 
never deſcended (as yours frequently did) into the 
loweſt of taverns, nor ever wore the meaneſt garb of 
the vulgar. | 


RABELAIS. 


If the garb which it wore, was not as mean, I am 
certain is was, ſometimes as dirty as mine. 


LUCIAN. 


It was not always nicely clean. Yet in compari- 
ſon with you he was decent and elegant. But wheth- 
er there was not in your compoſitions more fire, and 
a more comic fþirit, I will not determine. 


RABELAIS. 


If you will not determine it, e'en let it remain a 
matter in diſpute, as I have left the great queſtion, 
Whether Panurge ſhould marry or not? I would as 
foon undertake to meaſure the difference yy 
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the height and bulk of the giant, GARAGANTUA 
and his Brobdignanian majeſty, as the difference of 
merit between my writings and SWIFT's, If any 
man takes a fancy to like my book, let him freely en- 
joy the entertainment it — him, and drink to my 
| memory in a bumper, II another likes GuLLIVER, 
let him toaſt Dr. Sw1rT. Were I upon earth, I 
would * him in a bumper, ſuppoſing the wine to 


be goo a third likes neither of us, let him ſilent- 
4 ly paſs the bottle, and be quiet. 
* LUCIAN. 

But what if he will not be quiet ? A critick is an 

unquiet creature, 
= | RABELAIS. 
iy Why then he will diſturb himſelf not me. | 
he 5, LUCIAN. | 
of | 


Lou are a greater philoſopher than I thought you ! 1 
I knew you paid no reſpett to popes, or kings; but | 
to pay none to critics, is, in an author, a magnanimi- 


Bt ty beyond all example. 
RABELAIS. 
My life was a farce : My death was a farce : And 
would you have me make my book a ſerious affair ? 
= As for you, though in general you are only a joker, 


yet ſometimes you muſt be ranked among grave au- 
nd thors. Lou have written ſage and learned diſſerta- 
tions on hiſtory, and other weighty matters. The 
criticks have therefore an undoubted right to maul 
you, if they find you in their province. But if any 
of them dare to come into mine, I will order Gar a- 


1a GANTUA to ſwallow them up, as he did the ſix pil- 
＋ grims, in the next ſallad he eats.“ 

er LUCIAN. 
= e See Rabelais, I. 1. c. 38. | 
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LUCIAN, 


Have I not heard that you wrote a very good ſe- 
rious book on the aphoriſms of HIPpOCRATES ? 


RABELAIS, 


Upon my faith, I had forgot it. Iam ſo uſed to 
my foo 's coat, that I don't know myſelf in my ſolemn 
dottor's gown. But your information was right: 
That bak was indeed a very reſpectable work. Yet 
nobody reads it; and if I had written nothing elſe, I 
{ſhould have been reckoned, at beſt, a lacquey to Hip- 
pocrates : Whereas the hiſtorian of Pantrge is an 


eminent writer, Plain good ſenſe, like a diſh of ſolid 


beef or mutton, 18 proper only for peaſants ; but a 
ragout of folly, well dreſſed with a ſharp fauce of wit, 
e ſerved up at an emperor's table. 


18 fit to 
LUCIAN. : 


You are an admirable pleaſant fellow! Let me em- 
brace 'you.—How APOLLO and the Muſes may rank 
you on Parnaſſus I am not very certain: But, it 1 
were maſter of the ceremonies on Mount Olympus, 

ou ſhould be placed with a full bowl of Nettar be- 
ore you, at the right hand of Momus. 


RABELAIS. 


I wiſh you were.—But I fear the inhabitants of 
thoſe ſublime regions will like your company no bet- 
ter than mine. Indeed, how Momus himſelt could 

et a ſeat at that table, I can't well comprehend ! It 
— been uſual, I confeſs, in ſome of our courts u 
earth, to have a privileged jeſter, called the ing fool. 
But in the court of Heaven one ſhould not have ſup- 
poſed ſuch an officer, as Zuprter's Fool, Your alle- 
gorical theology in this point is very abſtruſe. 


LUCIAN, 


%% =. 


falſe ri 
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LUCIAN. 


J think our prieſts admitted Momus into our 
Heaven, as the Indians are ſaid to worſhip the Devil, 
through fear. They had a mind to keep fair with 
him,—For, we may talk of the grants as mnch as we. 
pleaſe ; but to our Gods there is no enemy ſo tormi- 
dable as he. Nidicule is the terror of all fal/e religion. 
Nothing but {ruth can ftand its laſh. 


RABELAIS. 


Truth, advantageouſly ſet in a good and fair light, 
can ſtand any attacks : But thoſe of ridicule — ſo 


teaſing and ſo fallacious, that I have ſeen them put 


her ladyſhip very much out of humour. 
| - LUCIAN, 


Ay, friend RABELAIS : And ſometimes out oft 
countenance too. But truth and unt in confederacy 
will ſtrike Momus dumb. United, they are invin- 
cible : And ſuch a union is neceſſary upon eertain 
occaſions. Fal/e reaſoning is moſt effeftually ex- 
poſed by plain ſenſe; but wit is the beſt opponunt to 

+ Fav as juſt ridicule is to all the ab/urdittes, 
which dare to aſſume the venerable names of phrlo/0- 
phy, or religion. Had we made ſuch a proper uſe 
of our agreeable talents, had we employed our ndi- 
cule to {trip the foolith faces of _ tion, fanati- 
ciſm, and dogmatical pride, of the ſerious and ſolemn 
maſks with which they are covered; at the ſame 
time exerting all the ſharpneſs of our wit, to combat 
the flippancy and pertneſs of thoſe, who argue only 
by jeſts againſt reaſon and evidence, in points of the 
higheſt and moſt ſerious concern; we ſhould have 


much better merited the eſteem of mankind. . bi 
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| B 


DIALOGUE XXIllL 


' PERICLES—COSMO vs MEDICIS, Tnz 


FIRST OF THAT NAME. 
PERICLES. 


Ir what I have heard of your character and your 
fortune, illuſtrious Cos uo, I find a moſt remarkable 
reſemblance with-mine.* We both lived in repub- 
licks where the ſovereign power was in the people ; 
and, by mere civil arts, but more eſpecially by our 


_ eloquence, attained, without any force, to ſuch a de- 


= of authority, that we ruled thoſe tumultuous and 
rmy democracies with an abſolute ſway, turned 
the tempeſts which agitated them upon the heads of 
our enemies, and after having long and proſperouſly 


conducted the greateſt affairs, in war and peace, died 


revered and lamented by all our fellow citizens. 


| COSMO. | 
We have indeed an equal right to value ourſelves 


on that nobleſt of empires, the empire we gained over 


the minds of our countrymen. Force or caprice 
may give power, but nothing can give @ laſting au- 
thority, except wiſdom and virtue. By theſe we ob- 
tained, by theſe we preſerved, in our reſpective coun- 
ies, a dominion unſtained by uſurpation or blood, a 

| dominion 


» See Plutarch's Life of Pericles, and Thucydides, I. 2. See alſs 
— Hiſtory of Florence, ſrom the fourteenth book to the 
cighth, k | 
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dominion conferred on ns by the publick eſteem and 
the publick affection. We were in reality ſovereigns, 
while we lived with the ſimplicity of private men: 
And Athens and Florence believed themſelves to be 
free, though they obeyed” all our dictates. This is 
more than was — y PH1Li1P of Macedon, or 
SYLLA, or CESAR. It is the perfection of policy 
to tame the fierce ſpirit of popular liberty, not by 
blows or by chains, but by ſoothing it into a volunta- 
ry obedience, and bringing it to fick the hand that 
re ſtrains it. 


PpERICLES. 


The taſk can never be eaſy ; but the difficulty was 
fill greater to me than to you. For 1 had a lion to 
tame, from whoſe intractable fury the greateſt men 
of my country, and of the whole world, with all their 
wiſdom and virtue, could not ſave themſelves. 
THEMISTOCLES and ARISTIDES were examples 
of terror, that might well have deterred me from the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs at Athens. Anoth- 
er impediment in my way was the power of C1MoON, 
who, for his goodneſs, his liberality, and the luſtre 
of his victories over the Perſians, was much beloved 
by the people; and, at the fame time, by bein 
thought to favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble an 
rich citizens devoted to his 2 It ſeemed im- 
* — to ſhake ſo well eſtabliſhed a greatneſs. Vet, 

y the charms and force of my eloquence, which ex- 
ceeded that of all orators contemporary with me, by 
the integrity of my life, my moderation, and my pru- 
dence, but, above all, by my artful management of 
the people, whoſe power I increaſed, that I might 
— it the baſis and ſupport of my own, I gained 
ſuch an aſcendant over all my OP nents, that having 
firſt procured the baniſhment o Er MON by OSTR A- 
CISM, and then of TyHucyDIDEs, another formida- 
ble antagoniſt, ſet up by the nobles againſt my au- 
thority, | became the unrivalled chief, or rather .the 
monarch, of the Athenian republick, without ever 


putting 


| 
| 
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putting to death; in above forty years that my admin- 
Iſtration continued, one of my fellow citizens: A 
circumſtance, which I declared, when I lay on my 
deathbed, to be, in my own judgment, more honour- 
able to me, than all my proſperity in the 7 


of the ſtate, or the nine trophies, erected tor ſo many 


victories, obtained by my conduct. 


a 


COSMO. 


I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt of at my 
death: And ſome additions were made to the territo- 
ries of Florence under my government: But I myſelf 
was no ſoldier, and the | RIF I directed 
was never eitherſo warlike or ſo powerful as Athens. 
I muſt, therefore, not pretend to vie with you in the 
luſtre of military glory: And I will moreover ac- 
knowledge, that to govern a people, whoſe ſpirit and 

pride were exalted by the wonderful vittories of 

ARATHON, MYCALE, SALAMISandPLATAEA, 
was much more difhcult than to rule the Florentines 


and the Tuſcans. The liberty of the Athenians was 
in your time more imperious, more haughty, more 


inſolent, than the deſpotiſm of the king of Perſia. 


How great then muſt have been your ability and ad- 


dreſs, that could ſo abſolutely reduce it under your 
power.! Yet the temper of my countrymen was not 
ealy to govern: For it was exceedingly factious. 


The hiſtory of Florence is little elſe, for ſeveral 


ages, than an account of conſpiracies againſt the 
State. In my youth I myſelt ſuffered much by the 
diſſentions which then embroiled the Republick. 
I was impriſoned and baniſhed; but, after the courſe 
of ſome years, my enemies, in their turn, were driv- 
en into exile. I was brought back in triumph ; and 
from that time till my death, which was above thirty 
years, I governed the Florentines, not by arms, or 
evil arts of tyrannical power, but with a legal author- 
ity ; which I exerciſed ſo diſcreetly, as to gain the 
1 of all the neighbouring Patentates, and ſuck 
a conſtant affection of all my fellow citizens, that an 

| | inſcription, 
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inſcription, which gave me the title of Father of ay 
Country, was engraved on my monument, by a 
unanimous decree of the whole Commonwealth. 


PERICLES. 


Your end was 22 more happy than 
mine. For you died, rather of age than any violent 
illneſs, and left the Florentines in a ſtate of peace 
and proſperity procured for them by your counſels. 
But I died of the plague, after having ſeen it almoſt 
depopulate Athens; and left my country engaged 


- 


ina moſt dangerous war, to which my advice, and” 
the power of my eloquence, had excited the people. 
The misfortune of the peſtilence, with the inconve- 
niences they ſuffered on account of the war, ſo irri- 
tated their minds, that, not long before my death, 
they condemned me to a fine. 


COSMO. 


It is wonderful, that, when once their anger was 
raiſed, it went no farther againſt yon! A favourite 
of the people, when diſgraced, is in ill greater dan- - 
ger than a favourite of a king. 


PERICLES. . 


Your ſurpriſe will increaſe at hearing, that very ' 
ſoon aſterwards they choſe me their genera], and 
conferred on me again the principal direction of all 
their affairs, Had I lived, I ſhould have ſo condutt- 
ed the-war, as to have ended it with advantage and 
honour to my country. For, having ſecured tos her 
the ſoverignty of the ſea, by the deteat of the Sami- 
ans, before I let her engage with the power of Spar- 
ta, I knew that our enemies would be at length wea- 
ried out and compelled to ſue for a peace: Becauſe 


the city, from the ſtrength of its fortifications, and 
the great army within it, being on the land fide im- 
pregnable to 0 Spartans, and drawing continua 

2 * | 
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ſupplies from the ſea, ſuffered not much by their 
ravages of the country about it, from whence I had 
before removed all the inhabitants: Whereas their 
—— were undone by the deſcents we made on their 
coaſts. 


COSMO. 
You ſeem to have underſtood beyond all other 


men what advantages are to be drawn from a mart- 
time power, and how to make it the ſureſt foundation 
of empire. | 


PERICLES. 


I follow the plan traced out by THEMISTOCLES, 
the ableſt politician that Greece had ever produced. 

Nor did T begin the Peloponneſian war (as ſome 
have ſuppoſed) only to make myſelf neceſſary, and 
ſtop an enquiry into my publick accounts.“ I really 
thought, that the republick of Athens could no long- 
er defer a conteſt with Sparta, without giving up 
to that State the precedence in the direction of 
Greece, and her own independence To keep off 
for ſome time even a neceſſary war, with a probable 
hope of making it more advantageouſly, at a favour- 
able opportunity, is an act of true widen : But not 
to make it, when you ſee that your enemy will be 
ſtrengthened, and your own advantages loſt, or con- 
ſiderably leflened, by the delay, is a moſt pernicious 
imprudence. With relation to my accounts I had 
n——_ to fear. I had not embezzled one drachma 
of publick money, nor added one to my own. pater- 
nal eſtate; and the people had placed ſo entire a 
confidence in me, that they had allowed me, againſt 
the uſual forms of their government, + to diſpoſe of 
large ſums for /ecret ſervice, without account. When 
therefore 


See Thucydides, I. 2, | 
+ See Plutarch in the Liſe of Pericles and Diodorus Siculus, 
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therefore I adviſed the Peloponnefian war, I neither 
acted from private views, nor with the inconſiderate 
temerity of a reſtleſs ambition ;* but as became a 
wiſe ſtatefman, who, having weighed all the dangers 
that may attend a great enterpriſe, and ſeeing a rea- 
ſonable hope of good ſucceſs, makes it his option to 
fight for dominion and glory, rather than ſacrifice 
both to the uncertain poſleſſhon of an inſecure 


peace. 


COSMO. 


How were you ſure of inducing ſo volatile a peo- 
ple to perſevere in ſo ſteady a ſyſtem of conduct as 
that which you had laid down; a ſyſtem attended 
with much inconvenience and loſs to particulars, 
while it preſented but little to ſtrike or inflame the 
imagination of the publick ? Bold and arduous en- 
terprizes, great battles, much bloodſhed, and a ſpee- 
dy deciſion, are what the multitude deſire in every 
war: But your plan of operation was the reverſe of 
all this ; and the execution of it required the temper 
of the Thebans, rather than of the Athenians. 


PERICLES. 


I found indeed many ſymptoms of their impa- 
tience ; but I was able to reſtrain it, by the authority 
I had gained. For, during my whole miniſtry, I 
never had ſtooped to court their favour by any un- 
worthy means; never flattered them in their follies, 
nor complied with their paſſions againſt their true 
intereſt and my own better judgment; but uſed the 
power of my eloquence to keep them in the bounds 
of a wiſe moderation, to raiſe their ſpirits when too 
low, and fhew them their danger when they grew 
tdo preſumptuous ; the good effects of which conduct 
they had happily experienced in all their affairs. 

Whereas 


* Thucydides, I. _ 
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Whereas thoſe who ſucceeded to me in the govera- 
ment, by their incapacity, their corruption, and their 
ſervile complaiſance to the humour of the people, 


- preſently loſt all the fruits of my virtue and pru- 


dence, XERXES himſelt, I am convinced, did not 
ſuffer more by the flattery of his courtiers, than the 
Athenians, after my deceaſe, by that of their orators 
and miniſters of State. | 


- COSMO. 


Thoſe orators could not gain the favour of the peo- 
— by any other methods. Your arts were more no- 
e: They were the arts of a ſtateſman and of a 
— Your magnificent buildings, which in 
— of architecture ſurpaſſed any the world had 


ever ſeen, the ſtatues of PHI DIUs, the — of 


XEUxXIS, the protection you gave to knowledge, 

nius, and abilities of every kind, added as much to 
the glory of Athens as to your popularity.“ And in 
this I may boaſt of an equal merit to Florence. For 


' Lembelliſhed that city and the whole country about 


it, with excellent buildings; I protected all arts; 
and, though I was not myſelf "4 eloquent, or ſo 
learned as you, I no leſs: encouraged thoſe who were 
eminent, in my time, for their eloquence or their 
learning. MARc1L1Us FICINuUs, the ſecond Father 
of the Platonic Philoſophy, lived in my houſe, and 
converſed with me as intimately as AN AXAGORAS 
with you,F Nor. did I ever forget and ſuffer him ſo 
to want the neceſſaries of lite, as you did AN AXAGO- 
RAS, Who had like to have periſhed by that unfriend- 
ly neglect; but, to ſecure him, at all times, from any 
diſtreſs in his circumſtances, and enable him to pur- 
ſue his ſublime ſpeculations unmoleſted by -low 
cares, I gave him an eſtate adjacent to one of -my fa- 
vourite villas, I alſo drew to Florence ARGIRO- 

POLO, 


See Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, I. 7. 
+ See Plutarch's Life of Ferieles. 
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POLO, the moſt learned Greek of thoſe times, that, 
under my patronage, he might teach the Florentine 
Ar the language and Sciences of his country. 
ut with —— to our buildings there is this re- 
markable difference: Yours were all raiſed at the ex- 
penſe of the publick, mine at my own. * 


PERICLES. 


My eſtate would bear no profuſeneſs, nor allow 
me to exert the generoſity of my nature. Your 
wealth exceeded that of any particular, or indeed of 
any prince, who lived in your days. The vaſt com- 
merce, which, after the example of your anceſtors, 
you continued to carry on in all parts of the world, 
even while you preſided at the helm of the State, 
enabled you to do thoſe ſplendid acts, which render- 
ed your name fo illuſtrious, But I was conſtrained 
to make the publick treaſure the fund of my boun- 
ties, and I thought I could not poſſibly diſpoſe of it 
better in time of peace,“ than in finding employment 
for that part of the people which muſt elſe have been 
idle, and uſeleſs to the community, introducing into 
Greece all the elegant of arts, and adorning my 


country with works that are an honour to human na- 


ture. For, while I attended the moſt to theſe civil 
and peaceful occupations, I did not neglect to pro- 
vide, with timely care, againſt war; nor ſuffer the 
nation to ſink into luxury and effeminate ſoftneſs, 1 
kept our fleets in continual exerciſe, maintained a 
great number of ſeamen in conſtant pay, and diſci- 
plined well our land forces. Nor did 1 ever ceaſe 
to recommend to all the Athenians, both by precepts 
and example, frugality, temperance, magnanimity, 
fortitude, and whatever could moſt effettualty con- 
tribute to ſtrengthen their bodies and minds. - 


COSMO. 


* See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles and Thucydides, I. 2. 
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COSMO. 


Yet I have heard you condemned for rendering 
the people leſs ſober and modeſt, by giving them a 
ſhare of the conquered lands, and paying them wag- 
es for their neceſſary attendance, in the publick af. 
ſemblies and other civil functions; but more eſpe- 
cially for the vaſt and ſuperfluous expenſe, you en- 
tailed on the State in the theatrical ſpectacles, with 
_— you entertained them at the coſt of the pub. 

C . i 


PERICLES. 


Perhaps I may have been too laviſh in ſome of 
- thoſe bounties.—Yet, in a popular State it is neceſſa- 
ry, that the people ſhould be amuſed, and ſhould fo 
far partake A the opulence of the publick, as not to 

ſuffer any want, which would render their minds too 
low — ſordid for their political duties. In my 
time the revenues of Athens were ſufficient to bear 
this charge: But afterwards, when we had Joſt the 

reate ſt part of our empire, it became, I muſt con- 

eſs, too heavy a burthen; and the continuance of it 
proved one cauſe of our ruin. 


COSMO.. 


It is a moſt dangerous thing to load the State with 
largeſſes of that nature, or indeed with any unneceſ- 
fary, but popular charges; becauſe to reduce them 
is almoſt impoſſible, though the circumſtances of 
the publick ſhould neceſſarily demand a reduction. 
But did not you likewiſe, in order to advance your 
own — throw into the hands of the people 
of Athens more power, than the inſtitutions of So- 
LON had entruſted them with, and more than was 
_ eonſiſtent with the good of the State? 


PERICLES. 
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PERICLES. 


We are now in the regions where truth preſides, 
and I dare not offend her by playing the orator in 
defence of my conduct.“ I muſt therefore acknowl- 
edge, that, by weakening the* power of the court of 
AREOPAGUS, I tore up that anchor, which So LON 
had wiſely fixed, to keep his Republick firm againſt 
the ſtorms and fluctuations of popular factions. This 
alteration, which fundamentally injured the whole 
State, I made, with a view to ſerve my own ambi- 
tion, the only paſhon in my nature which I could 
not contain within the limits of virtue, For, I knew 
that my eloquence would ſubjett the people to me, 
and make tl m the willing inſtruments of all my de- 
fires : Whereas the Areopagus had in it an authority 
and a dignity which I could not controul, Thus, 
by diminiſhing the counterpoiſe our Conſtitution 
had ſettled to moderate the exceſs of popular power, 
I augmented my own. But ſince my death I have 
been often reproached by the ſhades of ſome of the 
moſt virtuous and wiſeſt Athenians, who have fal- 
len victims to the = gon or _ of the people, with 
having been the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they ſuf. 
fered, and of all the miſchiefs perpetually brought on 
my country, by raſh undertakings, bad condutt, and 
fluctuating councils. They ſay, I delivered up the 
State to the government of indiſcreet or venal. ara« 
tors, and to the paſſinns of a miſguided, infatuated 
multitude, who thought their freedom conſiſted in 
encouraging Galumnies againſt the beſt ſervants of 
the Commonwealth, and 4 _ upon 
thoſe who had no other merit than falling in with 
and ſoothing a popular folly. It is uſeleſs for me to 
plead, that during my life none of theſe miſchiefs 
were felt ;+ that I employed my rhetoric to promote 

none 


* S$ce Plutarch in the lives of Solon and of Petites. 
+ See Thucydides, I. 2, 
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none but good and wiſe meaſures ; that I was as free 
from any taint of avarice or corruption as AR18- 
TIDES himſelf, They reply, that I am anſwerable 


for all the great evils, occaſioned afterwards by the 


want of that ſalutary reſtraint on the natural levity 
and extravagance of a democracy, which I had taken 
2 SOCRATES calls me the patron of ANYTUS: 
And SOLON himſelf frowns upon me, whenever we 


meet. 
COSMO. 


Solo has reaſon to do ſo for tell me, PER IC- 
LES, what opinion would you have of the Archi- 
tet you employed in your buildings, if he had made. 
2 to laſt no longer than during the term of your 

ite ä 


PERICLES, 


The anſwer to your queſtion will turn to your 
own condemnation.“ Your exceſſive liberalities to 
the indigent citizens, and the great ſums vou lent to 
all the noble families, did in reality buy the Repub- 
lick of Florence ; and gave your family ſuch a pow- 
er as enabled them to convert it from a popular State 
into an abſolute monarchy. 


COSMO. 


The Florentines were ſo infected with diſcord and 
faction, t and their Commonwealth was ſo void of 
military virtue, that they could not have long been 
exempt from a more ignominious ſubjection to ſome 


Foreign agen; ft thoſe internal diſſenſions, with the 


confuſion and anarchy they produced, had continu- 
ed. But the Athenians had performed very glori- 
ous exploits, had obtained a great empire; and were 
| become 

See Machiavel's Hillory of Florence, I. 7. 


+ See Machiavel's Hiſtury of Florence. 
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become one of the nobleſt States in the world, before 
you altered the balance of their government. And 
after that alteration they declined very faſt, tf1l they 
loſt all their greatneſs. 28 


PERICLES. 


Their Conſtitution had originally a foul blemilh 
in it, I mean the Ban of Offraci/m, which alone 
would have been ſufficient to undo any State. For 
there is nothing of ſuch important uſe to a nation, a 
that men who moſt excel in wiſdom and virtue 
ſhould be encouraged to undertake the buſineſs of 
government. But this deteſtable cuſtom deterred ſuch 
men from ſerving the publick, or, if they ventured 
to do ſo, turned even their own wiſdom and virtue 
againſt them; fo that in Athens it was ſafer to be 
infamous than renowned, Weare told, indeed, by the 
advocates for this ſtrange inſtitution, that it was not 
a e but meant as @ guard to the equality 
and liberty of the State: For which reaſon they deem 
it an henour done to the 123 againſt whom it 
was uſed : As if words could change the real nature 
of things, and make a baniſhment of ten years, in- 
flicted on a good citizen by the ſuffrages of his coun- 
tfymen, no evil to him, or no offence againſt juſtice 
and the natural right wy freeman may claim, that 
he ſhall not be expelled from any ſociety, of which 
he is a member, without having firſt been proved 
guilty of ſome criminal action. | | 


COSMO, 


The Oftraciſm was indeed a moſt unpardonadle 

fault in the Athenian Conſtitution. It placed envy - 
in the ſeat of Juſtice, and gave to private malice and 
publick ingratitude a legal right to do wrong. Oth- 


er nations are blamed for tolerating vice ; but the 
Athenians alone would not JO virtue. | 


R 


PERICLES, 


- 
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PERICLES.. | 
The friends to the Oftraciſm ſay, that too eminent 


virtue deſtroys that equality, which 1s the. ſafeguard 


of freedom. oi 
 COSMO. 


No State is well modelled, if it cannot preſerve it- 
felf from the danger of tyranny without a grievous 
violation of natural juſtice : Nor would a friend to 

true freedom, which conſiſts in being governed, not by 
men but by laws, deſire to live in a country, where a 
CLEON bore rule, and where an ARISTIDES was 
not ſuffered to remain. But, inſtead ot remedying this 
evil, you made it worſe. Vou rendered the people 
more intractable, more adverſe to virtue, leſs ſubject 
to the laws, and more to impreſſions from miſchiey- 
ous demagogues, than they had been before your 
. ume, 


- .PERICLES. 


In truth, I did ſo; —and therefore my place in 
Ely fium, notwithſtanding the integrity of my whole 
publick conduct, and the great virtues I exerted, is 
much below the rank of thoſe who have governed 
Commonwealths, orfimited monarchies, not merel 
with a concern for their preſent advantage, but alſo 
with a prudent regard to that balance of power, on 
which their permanent happineſs muſt neceſſarily 


depend, | 
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. DIALOGUE' XXIV. 
LOCKE—BAYLE, 

* ; 

18 . BAV LE. 

0 *. ; ) 

y ES; we both were Philoſophers ; but my phi- 

5 Aer was. the deepeſt, You dog matized; I doubt. 

ru 

1 LOCKE: 

2 Do 1 make doubting a proof of depth in philoſ- 

ar opby ? It may be a good beginning of it, but it is a 

BAYLE, 

in No: The more profound our ſearches are into 

le the nature of things, the more uncertainty we {hall 

is find; and the — ſubtile minds ſee objections and 

ed dificulties in every ſyſtem, which are overlooked or 

1 undiſcoverable by ordinary underſtandings, 

io | 

on | LOCKE. 7 

ty 


It would be better then to be no philoſopher, and 

to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one 

- may have the convenience of thinking that one knows 

ſomething. I find that the eyes which nature has giv- 

en me, ſee many things very clearly, though ſome 

are out of their reach, or diſcerned but dimly. What 

| o_— ought I to have of a phyſician, who ſhould 
JE offer me an eyewater, the uſe of which would at firſt. 

ſo —_— my ſight, as to carry it farther than ordina- 

ry viſion; but would in the end put them - ? 

f ä our 


* of hurting ourſelves, or, at leaſt, of d 
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Your philoſophy, Monſieur BAYLE; is to the eyes 
of the mind what I bave —— the doctor V. 2 
trum to be to thoſe of the body. It actually brought 
your own excellent underſtanding, which was by na- 
ture quick ſighted, and rendered more: ſo by art and 
a ſubtilty of logick peculiar to. yourſelf, it brought, I 


jay, your very acute underſtanding to ſee nothing 


clearly, and enveloped all the great truths of reaſon 
and religion in miſts of doubt. | 


-BAYLE. . 


I own it did ;—but your compariſon is not juſt. I 
did not ſee well, before I uſed my philoſophick eye- 


water: I only ſuppoſed I faw well; but I was in an, 


error with all the reſt of mankind. The blindneſs 


was real, the perceptions were imaginary. I cured 


myſelf firſt of thoſe falſe imaginations, and then I 
laudably endeavoured to cure other men. 


LOCKE. | » 


A great cure indeed ! and don't you think, that, in 
return for the ſervice you did them, they ought to 


erett you a ſtatue ? 


_ © BAYLE. 


Yes ; it 1s good for human nature to know its own 
weakneſs. hen we arrogantly preſume on a 


ftrength we have not, we are always in _ danger 
eſerving ridi- 
eule and contempt by vain and idle efforts. 


| LOCKE. 


I agree with you, that human nature ſhould know 
its own weakneſs ; but it ſhould alſo feel its ſtrength, 
and try to improve it. This was my employment, as 
a philoſopher. I endeavoured to diſcover the real 
powers of the mind, to ſee what it could do; and 


what it could not ; to reſtrain jt from efforts beyond 
: | its 
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its ability, but to teach it how to advance as far as the 
faculties given to it by nature, with the utmoſt exer- - 
tion and moſt proper culture of them, would allow it 


to go. In the vaſt ocean of philoſophy I had the line 
and the 11 always in my hands. Many of its 
depths 1 found myſelf unable to fathom - but, b 
caution in ſounding, and the careful "obſervations 
made in the courſe of my voyage, I found out ſome 
truths of ſo much uſe to mankind, that they acknowl- 
edge me to have been their benefactor. 


BAYLE. 


Their ienerence makes them think ſo. Some oth- 


er philoſopher will come: hereafter, and ſhew thoſe 


truths to be falſhoods. He will pretend to diſcover 
other truths of equal importance. A latter ſage will 
ariſe, 2 men now barbarous and un- 
I , whole ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit 
the opinions of his admired predeceſſor. In philoſo- 
phy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing 


exiſts by the deſtruttion of another. 
LOCKE. 


Opinions taken up without a patient inveſtigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and prin- 
ciples begged without proof, like theories to explain 
the phenomena of nature built on ſuppoſitions in- 
ſtead of experiments, muſt tually change and 
deſtroy one another. But ſome opinions there are, 
even in matters not obvious to the common ſenſe of 
mankind, which the mind- has received on ſuch ra- 
tional grounds of aſſent, that they are as immoveable 
as the pillars of heaven, or (to ſpeak n 5 
as the great laws of nature, by which, under GOD, 
the univerſe is ſuſtained. Can you ſeriouſly think, 
that, becauſe the hypotheſis of your countryman, 
DEScARTEs, which was nothing but an ingenious, 
well imagined romance, has been lately exploded, 
the ſyſtem of NEwToON, which is built on experi- 

R 2 ments: 
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ments and Geometry, the two moſt certain methods 
of diſcovering truth, will ever fail; Or that. becauſethe 
whims of fanaticks and the divinity of the ſchoolmen 
cannotnow be ſupported, the doctrines of that religion 
which I, the declared enemy of all enthuſiaſm and 
falſe reaſoning, firmly believed, and maintained, will 
ever be ſhaken ? . 


BAYLE. 


If you had aſked DEsCARTES, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his ſyſtem would be 
ever confuted by any other philoſopher's, as that of 
ARISTOTLE had been by his, what anſwer do you 
ſuppoſe te would have returned ? 


LOCKE. 


Come, come, Monſieur BAYLE, you yourſelf 
know the difference between the foundations, on 
which the credit of thoſe ſyſtems and that of NEW. 
TON is placed. Your ſcepticiſm is more affected 
than real, You found it a ſhorter way to a great 
reputation, (the only wiſh of your heart) to object 

than to defend, to pull down, than to ſet up. An 
vour talents were admirable tor that kind of work. 
Then your huddling together, in a critical Dictiona- 
ry, a pleaſant tale, or obſcene jeſt, and a grave argu- 
ment _ the Chriſtian religion, a witty confuta- 
tion of tome abſurd author, and an artful ſophiſm to 
impeach ſome reſpectable truth, was particularly 
commodious to all our young ſmarts — ſmatterers 
in free thinking. But what miſchief have you not 
done to human ſociety ? You have endeavoured, and 
with ſome degree of ſuceeſs, to ſhake thoſe founda- 
tions, on which the whole moral world, and the great 
fabrick of ſocial happineſs, entirely reſt. How could 
you, as a philoſopher, in the fober hours of reflection, 
anſwer for this to your conſcience, even ſuppoſing 
you had doubts of the truth of a ſyſtem, which gives 
to virtue its ſweeteſt hopes, to impenitent vice its 
| | greateſt 
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greateſt fears, and to true penitence its beſt conſola- 
tions; which reſtrains even the leaſt approaches to 
guilt, and* yet makes thoſe allowances tor the infir- 
mities of our nature, which the ſtoick pride denied 
to it, but which its real imperſection and the goodneſs 
of its rn benevolent Creator, ſo evidently re- 
quire 


BAYLE. 


The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dem. Any reſtraint upon it is a violence done to its 
. and a tyranny, againſt which it has a right te 
rebel. 


LOCKE. 


The mind, though free, has a pram within itſelf, 
which may and ought to limit the exerciſe of its free. 
dom. That governor is reaſon, 


BAYLE. 


Yes :——Bant reaſon, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice than 
upon any fixed laws. And if that reaſon which rules 
my mind, or yours, has happened to fet up a favourite 
notion, it not only ſubmits 1mplicitly to it, but deſires 
that the ſame reſpett ſhould be paid to it by all the 
reſt of mankind. Now I hold that any man may 
lawfully oppoſe this deſire in another, and that, if he 
1s wiſe, he will do his utmoſt endeavours to check it 
in himſelf. | 


LOCKE. 


Is there not alſo a weakneſs, of a-contrary. nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often 
take a pleaſure to ſhew our own power, and gratiſy 
our own pride, by degrading notions ſet up by other 
men, and generally reſpetted ? > 


BAYLE. 
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BAYLE. 


1 believe we do ; and by this means it often hap. 
pens, that if one man builds and conſecrates @ temple 
to folly, another pulls it down. _ 


LOCKE. 


Do you think it beneficial to human ſociety, to 
have all temples pulled down ? 


BAYLE. 
I cannot fay that I do. 
_ LOCKE. 


Vet find not in your writings any mark of dil. 
tinction, to ſhew us which you mean to ſave. 
724 BAYLE. * 
A true philoſopher, like an impartial hiſtorian, 
muſt be of no ſeR. | 
LOCKE. . 


Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
ſectary, and a total mdifference to all religion? 


BAYLE. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 


_  LOCKE. 

How: could you then be indifferent with regard to 
the ſanctions religion gives to morality ? How could 
you publiſn what tends ſo clireftly and apparently to 
weaken in mankind the belief of thoſe ſanQtions ? 


Was 
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Was not this ſacrificing the great intereſts. of virtue 
to the little motives of vanity ? | | 


BAYLE. . 


| A man may act indiſcreetly, but he cannot de. 
wrong, by declaring that, which, on a full diſcuſſion 


of the queſtion, he ſincerely thinks to be true. 


' LOCKE. 
An enthuſiaſt, who adyances doctrines prejudicial 


to ſociety, or oppoſes any that are uſeful to it, has the 
ſtrength of opinion and the heat of a diſturbed imag- 


ination to plead, in alleviation of his fault. But your 


cool head, and found judgment can have no ſuch ex- 
cuſe. I know very well there are paſſages in all your 
works, and- thoſe not a few, -where you talk hke a 
rigid moraliſt, I have alſo heard that your character 
was irreproachably good. But when in the moſt 
laboured parts of your writings, you ſap the ſureſt 
foundations of all moral duties, what avails it that in 
others, or in the conduct of your life, you have ap- 
peared to reſpect them? How many, who have 
ſtronger 1 than you had, and are deſirous to 
get rid of the curb that reſtrains them, will lay hold 
of your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themſelves looſe from all 
obligations of virtue! What a misfortune is it to have 
made ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents ! It would have been 
better for you and for mankind, it you had been ond 
of the dulleſt of Dutch theologians, or the moſt cred- 

ulous monk in a Portugueſe convent. The riches 
of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, may be employed 
ſo perverſely, as to become a nuiſance and peſt, in- 
ſtead of an ornament and ſupport to ſociety. * 


BAYLE. © 


You are very ſevere upon me.—But do you count 
it no merit, no ſervice to mankind, to deliver them 
from the frauds and fetters of prieſtcraft, from the 


deliriums 


- 
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deliriums of fanaticiſm, and from the terrors and fol- 


hes of ſuperſtition, Conſider how much miſchief. 


theſe have done to the world! Even in the laſt age 
what maſſacres, what civil wars, what convulſions of 
overnment, what confuſion in ſociety did they pro- 
uce, Nay, in that we both lived in,'though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not tee them 
occaſion a violent perſecution in my own country ? 


And can you blame me for ſtriking at the root of: 


theſe evils? 
LOCKE. 


The root of theſe evils, you well know, was fal/+ 


* — but you ſtruck at the true. Heaven and 
hell are not more different, than the ſyſtem of faith I 
defended, and that which produced the horrors of 
which you ſpeak. Why would you fo fallaciouſly 
confound them together in-fome of your writings, 
that it requires much more judgment, and a more di]. 
igent attention, than ordinary readers have, to ſepar- 
ate them again, and to make the proper diſtinftions ? 
This indeed is the great art of the moſt celebrated 
freethinkers. They recommend themſelves to warm 
and ingenuous minds by lively ſtrokes of wit, and b 
arguments really ſtrong, againſt ſuperſtition, enthuſi- 
aſm and prieſtcratt. Bu 
ſidiouſly throw the colours of theſe upon the fair face 
of true religion, and dreſs her out in their garb, with 
- a malignant intention to render her odious or deſpi- 
cable to thoſe, who have not penetration enough to 
diſcern the impious fraud. Some of them may have 
thus deceived eme, as well as others. Yet it is 
certain, no book, that ever was written by the moſt 
acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo repugnant to prieſt. 
craft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all abſurd ſuperſtitions, 
to all that can tend to diſturb or injure ſociety, as 
. that goſpel they ſo much affected to deſpiſe. 


BAYLE. 


t, at the ſame time, they in- 
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BAYLE. 


Mankind is ſo made, that, when they have ben 
overheated, they cannot be brought to a proper tem. 
per again, till they have been ouertooled. My ſcep- 
ticiſm might be neceſſary to abate the fever and 
phrenzy of falſe religion. 


| LOCKE. 


A wiſe u indeed, to bring on a paralyti. 
cal ſtate of the mind (for ſuch a ſcepticiſm as yours is 
a palſy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and 
deadens its natural and vital powers) in order to take 
off a fever, which temperance, and the milk of the evan- 
gelical doctrines, would probably cure? 


BAYLE. , 


I acknowledge that thoſe medicines have a great 
power. But few doftors apply them untainted with 
the mixture of ſome harſher drugs, or ſome unſafe 
and ridiculous noſtrums of their own. 


| LOCKE. 


What you now 9 is too true GOD has given 
us a moſt excellent phy ſick tor the ſoul, in all its diſ- 
N eaſes ; but bad and intereſted phy ſicians, or ignorant 
and conceited quacks, admintſter it fo ill to the reſt 
of mankind, that much of the benefit of it is unhap- 
pily loſt. 
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DIALOGUE xxv. 


ARCHIBALD, Eaxr or DOUGLAS, Dux or 
TouRAiNE— JOHN, DKE or ARGYLE 

AND GREENWICH, FIELD MAR6HAL or 
HIS BrITANNICK MAJEsTY's FORCES. 


ARGYLE. 


Ys noble DouGLAs, it grieves me that you, 
and your ſon, together with the brave Farl of Bu- 
CHAN,# ſhould have employed ſo much valour, and 
have thrown away your lives, in fighting the battles 


ol that ſtate, which, from its ſituation and intereſts, is 


the perpetual and moſt dangerous enemy to Great- 
britain. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving France appears 
to me as unfortunate, and as much out of his proper 

e ſer- 


ſphere, as a Grecian commander engaged in t 


vice of Perſia, would have appeared to ARISTIDES 


or AGESILAUS, 


' DOUGLAS. 


In ſerving France I ſerved Scotland. The French 
were the natural allies to the Scotch, and, by ſupport- 
ing their crown, I enabled my countrymen to main- 


tain their independence againſt the Engliſh. 


ARGYLE. 


o Sce Buchan, Rerum Scotzicarum, I, 10. p. 338. A. D. 1424. 
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ARGYLE, 


The French indeed, from the unhappy flate of our 
country, were ancient allies to the Scotch; but that 

they ever were our natural allies I deny. Their al- 

liance was proper and neceſſary for us, becauſe we 

were then in an unnatural ſtate, diſunited from Eng- 

land. While that diſunion continued, our monarchy 

F was compelled to lean upon France for aſſi ſtance and 
6 ſupport. The French power and policy kept us, I 
x acknowledge, independent on the Engliſh, but de- 
pendent on them ; and this dependence- expoſed us 
to many grievous calamities, by drawing on our coun- 
try the formidable arms of the Engliſh, whenever it 
happened that the French and they had a quarrel. 
The ſuccours they afforded us were diſtant, and un- 
certain, Our enemy was at hand, ſuperior to us in 
ſtrength, though not in valour. Our borders were 
ravaged ; our kings were ſlain, or led captive ; we 
5 || loft all the advantage of being the inhabitants of a 
4 great iſland ; we had no commerce, no peace, no ſe- 
2 no degree of maritime power. Scotland was 

5 | a backdoor, through which the French, with our help, 
made their inroads into England: If they conquer. 
ed, we obtained little benefit from it; but, it they 
were defeated, we were always the devoted victims. 


— on whom the conquerors leverely wreaked their 
reſentment. 


DOUGLAS. 


ach The Engliſh ſuffered as much in thoſe wars as we. 
ört- How terribly were their borders laid waſte and de- 
in. populated by our ſharp incurſions ! How often have 
the fwords of my anceſtors been ſtained with the beſt 
blood of that nation. Were not our victories at 
LE. - Bannocbourn and at Otterbourn as glorious, as any; 


that, with all the advantage of aumbers, they have 
4. obtained over us ? | | 


8 ARGYLE. 
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ARGYLE. 


They were: But yet they did us no laſting good. 
They left us ſtill dependent on the protection of 
France: They left us a poor, a feeble,' a diſtreſſed, 
though a moſt valiant nation. They irritated Eng- 
land, but could not ſubdue it, nor hinder our feeling 

ſuch effects of its enmity, 1 us no reaſon to re- 
joice in our triumphs.— How much more happily; 
in the auſpicious reign of that queen who formed the 
union, was my ſword employed in humbling the foes 
of Greatbritain ! With 1 ap rs a dignity did I 
appear in the combined Britiſh ſenate, maintainin 
the intereſts of the whole united people of England 
and Scotland, againſt all foreign powers, who at- 
tempted to diſturb our general happineſs, or to invade 
our common rights | 


_ DOUGLAS, 


Your eloquence and your valour had unqueſtiona- 
bly a much nobler and more ſpacious field, to exerciſe 
themſelves in, than any of thoſe who defended the 


intereſts of only a part of the iſland. 
ARGYLE. 


Whenever I read any account of the wars between 
the Scotch and the Engliſh, I think I am reading a 
.melancholy hiſtory of. civil diſſenſions. Whichever 

ide is defeated, — — 1 me a loſs to — 
whole, and au advantage to ſome foreign enemy o 
Grendel. But the ſtrength of that iſland is made 
complete by the union, and what a great Engliſh poet 
has juſtly ſaid in one inſtance, is now true in all ; 
The Hotſpur®* and the Dowgſas both together 
Are confident againſt the world in arms.” _ 
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Who can reſiſt the Engliſh.and Scotch valour com- 
bined ? When ſeparated, and * they balanced 
each other: United they will hold the balance of 
Europe. If all the Scoteh blood, that has been ſhed 
for the French in unnatural wars againſt England 
had been poured out, to oppoſe the ambition of. 
France, in conjunction with the Engliſh: If all the 
— 2 blood, that has been ſpilt as unfortunately in 
uſeleſs wars n had been preſerved. 
France would Jong ago have been rendered incapable 
of diſturbing our peace, and Greatbritain would have 
been the moſt powerful of nations. 


- DOUGLAS. 


There is truth in all you have ſaid. —But yet; 
when I reflect on the inſidious ambition of king Ep. 
WARD the Firſt, on the ungenerous arts he fo treach- 
eronily employed, to gain, or rather to ſteal the 
ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the deteſtable cru. 
elty he ſhewed to WALLACE, our brave Champion 
and Martyr, my ſoul is up in arms again ſt the inſo- 
lence of the Engliſh, and I adore the memory of 
thoſe patriots, who died in aſſerting the independ- 
ence of 'our Crown and the liberty of our nation. 


ARGYLE: 


Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould have joined 
with thoſe patriots, and been the foremoſt to main- 
tain ſo noble a cauſe. The Scotch were not made 
to be ſubjett to the Engliſh, Their ſouls are too 
great for ſuch a timid ſubmiſhon. But they may u- 
nite and incorporate with a nation they would not 
obey. Their ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their ſtrong 
and generous love of independence and freedom; 
make their union with England more natural an 
more proper, Had the ſpirit of the Scotch been 
ſervile or baſe, it could never have coaleſced with 


that of the Engliſh. 
DOUGLAS. 


* 
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DOUGLAS. 


It is true that the minds of both nations are conge- 
nial, and filled with the ſame noble virtues, the ſame 
impatience of ſervitude, the fame magnanimity, 
courage and prudence, the ſame genius for policy, 
for navigation and commerce, for Sciences and Arts. 
Yet, notwithſtanding this happy conformity, when 
I confider how long they were enemies to each oth- 
er; what an hereditary hatred and jealouſy had ſub- 
fiſted, for many ages, between them; what private 
paſſions, what prejudices, what contrary 1utereſts, 
muſt have neceſſarily obſtructed every ſtep of the 
treaty ; and how hard it was to overcome the ſtrong 
oppoſition of national pride ; I ftand aſtoniſhed that 
it was poſhble to unite the two kingdoms upon any 
conditions; and much more that it could be done 


wr em equal regard and amicable fairneſs to 


© ARGYLE. 


It was indeed a moſt arduous and difficult under. 
taking ! The ſucceſs of it muſt, I think, be thank. 
fully aſcribed, not only to the great firmneſs and 

udence of thoſe wha had the management of it, 


at to the gracious aſſiſtance of Providence, for the 


preſervation of the reformed religion amongſt us, 
which, in that conjuncture, if the union had not 
deen made, would have been ruined in Scotland and 
much endangered in England. The ſame good 
Providence has watched over and protected it ſince, 
in a moſt ſignal manner, againſt the attempts of an 
infatuated party in Scotland, “ and the arts of France, 
who by her emiſſaries laboured to deſtroy it, as ſoon 
as tormed ;. becauſe ſhe juſtly forefaw that the con- 
tinuance of it would be deſtructive to all her vaſt de- 


5 ſigns 


See Hook's Letters and Lockhart's Memoirs, 
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ſigns againſt the liberty of Europe. I myſelf had 
the honour te have a principal ſhare in ſubduing one 
rebellion deſigned to ſubvert it; and, ſince my. 
death, it has been, I hope, eſtabliſhed forever, not 
only by the defeat of another rebellion, which. came 
upon us in the midſt of a dangerous war with France, 
but by meaſures prudently taken in order to prevent 
ſuch diſturbances for the future. The miniſters of 
the Crown have proyotes, and the Britiſh legiſlature 
has enacted, a wiſe ſyſtem of laws; the object of 
which is to reform and to civilize the Highlands of 
Scotland ; to deliver the people there from the arbi- 
trary power and oppreſſion of their chieftains ; to 
carry the royal juſtice and royal protection into the 
wildeſt parts of their mountains ; to hinder their nat- 
ural valour from being abuſed and perverted to the 
detriment of their country ; and to introduce amon 
them arts, agriculture, commerce, tranquillity, wi 
all the improvements of ſocial and poliſhed life. 


DOUGLAS.” 


By what you now tell me you giveene the higheſt 
idea of the great prince, your maſter ; who, after 
having been provoked by ſuch a wicked rebellion, 
inſtead of enſlaving the people of the Highlands, or 
laying the hand of power more heavy upon them 


(which is the uſual conſequence of unſucceſsful re- 


volts) has conferred on them the ineſtimable bleſ. 


fings of liberty, juſtice and good order. To act thus 


is indeed to perfedt the union, and make all the inhab- 
itants of Greatbritain acknowledge, with gratitude 


and with joy, that they are ſubjetts of the ſame well 


regulated kingdom, and governed with the ſame im- 


partial affeftion, by the ſovereign and father of the 
whole Commonwealth! Sat 5 


ARGYLE. . 


The laws I have mentioned, and the humane, be- 
nevolent policy of his majeſty's government, have 
9 2 already 
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already produced ſalutary effects in that part ol 

the kingdom; and, if ſteadily purſued” will produce 
many more. But no words can recount to you the 
infinite benefits, which have attended 'the union, in 
the northern counties of England and the ſouthern 
of Scotland. | 


DOUGLAS. 


The fruits of it muſt be, doubtleſs, moſt ſenſible, 
there, where the perpetual enmity between the two 
2 had — — the greateſt diſorder and deſ - 

tion. a 


ARGYLE. | 
Oh Dovcras—could you revive ard return into 


Scotland, what a delightful alteration would you ſee 


in that country! All thoſe great tracts of land, which 
in your time lay untilled, on account of the inroads 
of the bordering Engliſh, or the feuds and diſcords 
that raged, with perpetual violence, within our own 
di ſtracted kingdom, you would now behold cultivat- 
ed, and ſmiling with plenty. Inſtead ot the caſtles, 
which every Baron was compelled to erect for the 
defence of his family, and where he lived in the 
barbariſm of Gothic pride, among miſerable vaſlals 
_ oppreſſed by the abu of his feudal powers, your 
+ eyes would be charmed with elegant country houſes, 
adorned with fine plantations and beautiful gardens ; 
while happy villages or gay towns are riſing about 
them, and enlivening the proſpeR with every image of 
rural wealth! On our coaſts trading cities, full of 
new manufactures, and continually — the 
extent of their commerce! In our ports and har- 
bours innumerable merchant thips richly loaded, 
and protected from all enemies by the matchleſs fleet 
of Greatbritain! But of all improvements the great- 
eſt is in the minds of the Scotch. Theſe have prof- 
ned, even more than their lands, by. the culture 
which the ſettled peace and tranquilliiy, produced 
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by the union, have happily given to them: And 
they diſcovered ſuch talents in all branches of lite- 
rature, as might render the Engliſh jealous of being 
excelled by their genius, if there could remain a 
competition, when there remains no diſtinction be- 
tween the two nations, 


DOUGLAS. 


There may be emulation without jealouſy ; and 

| the efforts, which that emulation will excite, ma 

render our iſland ſuperior in the fame of wit and 
good learning to Italy or to Greece; a ſuperiority, 
which I have learnt in the Elvfian fields to prefer 
even to that which is acquired by arms.—But one 
doubt ſtill remains with me concerning the union. 
L 0 been — * op lth ſixteen 
of our peers, except thoſe who have 1 - 
es ( which ſome of the noble{t have not) now i int 
Houſe of Lords, as repreſentatives of the reſt. Does 
not this in a great meaſure diminiſh thoſe peers who 
are not elected? And have you not found the elec- 

t tion of _ ſixteen too dependent on the favour of 
a court | | | 


. Ak ak OA. a. AE. 
' 


ARGYLE. 


It was impoſſible that the Engliſh could ever con- 
ſent, in the treaty of union, to admit a greater num- 
ber to have places and votes in the Upper Houſe of - 
Parliament: But all the Scotch peerage is virtually 
Gon Ry _ - — — are not 
elected have every dignity and right of the peerage, 
except the privilege of fitting in , Houſe of Lords, 
and ſome others depending thereon. 


* DOUGLAS. 
* See the AR of Union, Art, 23. 
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DOUGLAS. 


They have ſo :-—But when Parliaments enjoy 
ſuch a ſhare in the government of a country, as ours 
do at this time, to be per/onally there is a privilege 
and a dignity of the higheſt importance. 


. | ARGYLE. 


I wiſh it had been poſlible to impart it to all. But 
your reaſon will tell you it was not —And conſid- 
| er, my Lord, that, till the revolution in ſixteen hun- 
| dred and eightyeight, the power veſted by our gov- 

ernment in the Lords of the Articles had made our 

Parliaments much more ſubjett to the influence of 
the Crown than our elections are now.“ As, by the 

manner in which they were conſtituted, thoſe Lords 

were no leſs devoted to the king than his own privy 
council; and as no propoſition could then be pre- 
ſented in Parliament, if rejected oy them, they gave 
| him a negative before debate. This indeed was a- 
* boliſhed upon the acceſſion of king WILLIAM the 
Third, with many other oppreſſive and deſpotical 
powers, which had rendered our nobles abject ſlaves 
| to the Crown, while they were allowed to be tyrants 
over the people. But if king .JaMEs, or his ſon, 
| had been reſtored, the government he had exerciſed 
| would have been reeſtabliſhed : And nothing but the 
union of the two kingdoms could have effectually | 
| .prevented that reſtoration. We likewiſe owe to the w 
| union the ſubſequent abolition of the Scotch privy cc 
council, which had been the moſt grievous engine of 
of.tyranny ; and that ſalutary law, which declared re 
that no crime ſhould be high treaſon or miſpriſion of an 
treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch as were ſo in England i ha 
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* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, I. 1, p. 69, to 72. 


- + See Act for rendering the Union of the two Kingdoms more 
entire and complete, Anno Reginz Anne ſexto. af i 
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and gave us the Engliſh methods of trial in cafes of 


that nature: Whereas, before, there were ſo man 
ſpecies of treaſons, the conſtruction of them was ſo 
uncertain, and the trials were ſo arbitrary, that no 


man could be ſafe from ſuffering as a traitor.® By 


the fame act of Parliament we alſo received a com- 


munication of that noble privilege ef the Engliſh, 


exemption from torture; a privilege, which, though 
eſſential both to humanity and to juſtice, no other 
nation in Europe, not even the freeſt Republicks, 
can boaſt of poſſeſſing. Shall we then take offence 
at ſome inevitable circum ſtances, which may be ob- 
jetted to, on our part, in the treaty of unton,+ when 
it has delivered us from ſlavery, and all the worft 
evils that a State can ſuffer ? It might be eaſily 
ſhewn, that, in his political and civil condition, ev- 
ery Baron in Scotland is much happier now, and 
much more independent, than the higheſt was under 
that conſtitution of government which continued in 
Scotland even after the expulſion of king JaMEsS 


the Second. The greateft enemies to the union are 


the friends of that king, in whoſe reign, and in his 
brother's, the kingdom of Scotland was ſubjetted to 
a deſpotiſm as arbitrary as that of France, and more 
tyrannically adminiſtered, C10 


DOUGLAS. 


All I have heard of thofe reigns makes me bluſh 
with indignation at the ſervility of our nobles, who 


could endure them ſo long. hat then was become 


of that undaunted Scotch ſpirit, which had dared to 

reſiſt. the Plantagenets in *the height of their power 

and =, Could the deſcendants of thoſe, who 
1 


ſubmit 


See Act for improving the Union of the two Kingdoms, Anno 
ſeptimo Annæ Reginæ. 


+ See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, I. 8. and Hume's Hiſtory 
of Charles II. c. 7, and James II. c. 1. | 


ſdained to be ſubjects of EDWARD the Firſt, 
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ſubmit to be ſlaves of CHARLES the Second, or | 


IJAuks ? 
# ARGYLE. 


They ſeemed in general to have loft every char. 
acteriſtic of their natural temper, except a deſire to 
abuſe the royal authority, for the gratification of 
their private reſentments in family quarrels. 


DOUGLAS. 


| Your grandfather, my Lord, has the glory of not 
deſerving this cenſure, _ . 
_ ARGYLE. 

I am proud that his ſpirit and the principles he 
poſſeſſed drew upon him the injuſtice and fury of 
thoſe times. . But there needs no other proof than the 
nature and the manner of his condemnation, to ſhew 
what a wretched ftate our nobility then were in,* 
and what an ineſtimable advantage it 1s to them, that 
they are now to be tried as peers of Greatbritain, 
and have the benefit of thoſe laws which imparted to 
us = equity and freedom of the Engliſh Con ſtitu- 
tion. | 

- Upon the whole, as much as wealth is preferable 
to poverty, liberty to oppreſſion, and national 
ſtrength to national weakneſs, fo much has Scot- 
land inconteſtiby gained by the union. England 
too has ſecured by it every publick bleſſing which 
was before enjoyed by her, and has greatly aug- 
mented her ſtrength. The martial ſpirit of the 
Scotch, their hardy bodies, their acute and vigorous 
minds, their induſtry, their activity, are now em- 


% 


ployed to the benefit of the whole Iſland. He is 
neu a bad Scotchman who is not a good Engliſh- 


man, 
See Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7. 


+ See che Act of Union, Art, 23. 
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man, and he is a bad Engliſhman who is not a good 
Scotchman. Mutual intercourſe, mutual intereſts, 
mutual benefits, muſt naturally be productive of mu- 
tual affection. And when that is eſtabliſhed, when 
eur hearts are ſincerely united, many great things, 


which ſome remains of jealouſy and diſtruſt, or nar- 


row, local partialities, may hitherto have obſtrutted,. 


will be done for the good of the whole united king- 


dom. How much may the revenues of Greatbrit- 
ain be encreaſed by the further encreaſe of popula- 
tion, of induſtry, and of commerce in Scotland! 
What a mighty addition to the ſtock of national 
wealth will ariſe from the'improvement of our mo 
northern counties, which are infinitely capable of 
being improved! The briars and thorns are in a 
great meaſure grubbed up: The flowers and fruits 
may be ſoon — And what more pleaſing, or 
what more glorious employment, can any govern- 
ment have, than to attend to the cultivating of ſuch 
a plantation ? 


— DOUGLAS. 


The proſpe& you open to me of happineſs to my 
country appears ſo fair, that it makes me amends for 


the pain, with which I reflect on the times wherein 


I lived, and indeed on our whole hiſtory for ſeveral 
ages. 


ARGYLE. 


That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to the mind a 
long ſeries of the moſt direful obj ects, aſſaſſinations, 
rebellions, anarchy, tyranny and religion itſelf, eith- 
er cruel, or gloomy and unſocial. An hiſtorian, 
who would paint it in its true colours, muſt take the 
pencil of GUERCINO or SALVATOR ROSA. But 
the moſt agreeable imagination. can hardly figure to 
itſelf a more pleaſing ſcene of oo and. publick 
felicity, than will naturally reſult from the union, if 
all the prejudices againſt it, and all diſtinctions that 

| may 
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may tend, on either ſide, to keep up an idea of ſeps- 


rate intereſts, or to revive a ſharp remembrance of 
national animoſities, can be removed. 


DOUGLAS. 


If they can be removed! I think it impoſſible. 
they can be retained, To reſiſt the union is indeed 
to rebel againſt Nature. She has joined the two 
countries, has fenced them both with the ſea, againſt 
the invaſion of all other nations; but has laid them 
entirely open the one to the other. Accurſed be he 
who endeavours to divide them.— WHAT Gop 


AS JOINED LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER, 
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[Tux THREE FOLLOWING DIALOGUES ARS 
© BY ANOTHER HAND.] | 1 


 GADMUS—HERCULES. 
HERCULES. 


Do vou pretend to fit as high on Olympus as 
HERCULES? Did you kill the Nemean ljon, the 
Erymanthian boar, the Lernean ferpent, and Stym- 
halian birds ? Did you deſtroy tyrants and robbers? 
ou value yourſelf greatly on ſubduing one ſerpent: 
I did-as much as that while I lay in my cradle. 


Caps. 


It is not on account of the ſerpent I boaſt myſelf 

2 greater benefactor to Greece than you. Actions 
ſhould be valued by their utility rather than their e- 
clat. I taught Greece the art of writing, to which 
laws owe their preciſion and permanency. You ſub. 
dued monſters; Icivilized men. It is from untamed 
paſſions, not from wild beaſts, that the greateſt evrls 
ariſe to human ſociety. By wiſdom, by art, —— 
united ſtrength of civil community, men have been 
enabled to ſubdue the Whole race of lions, and 
ſerpents, and what is more, to bind in laws and 
wholeſome regulations the ferocious violence and 
dangerous 8 of che human diſpoſition. — 
ions 
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lions been deſtreyed only iniſingle combat, men had 
had but a bad time of it; and what but laws could 
.awe the men who Killed the 'lions? The genuine 
glory, the proper diſtinftion of the rational ſpecies, 
ariſes from the — — of the mental powers. 
Courage is apt to be fierce, and 2 is often ex- 
erted in acts of oppre ſſion. But wiſdom is the aſſo. 
ciate of juſtice; It aſſiſts her to form equal laws, to 
purſue right meaſures, to correct power, protect 
weakneſs, and to unite individuals in a common in- 
tereſt and general welfare, Heroes may kill ty- 
rants; bnt it is wiſdom and laws that prevent tyran- 
ny and 2 — The operations of policy far 
— — the labours of HERCUTRS, preventing many 
evils which valour and might cannot even redreſs. 
You heroes conſider nothing but glory, and hardly 
regard whether the conqueſts which raiſe your fame 
are really beneficial to your country. Unhappy 
are the people who are governed by valour not A. 
_ by prudence, and not - mitigated by the gentle 
Arts ö 


HERCULES. 


I do not expe to find an admirer of my ſtrenu- 
ous life in the man who taught his countrymen to it 
ſtill and read, and to loſe the hours of youth and ac- 
tion in idle ſpeculation and the ſport of words. 


CADuMUs. 


An ambition to have a place in the regiſters of 
fame is the Sor ſtheus which impoſes heroic labours 
on mankind. The Muſes incite to action as well as 
entertain the hours of repoſe ; and I think you 
ſhould honour them for * heroes ſuch a 
noble recreation, as may prevent their taking up the 
Def, when they lay down the club. 


| HERCULES. 
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"© HERCULES, 


Wits as well as heroes: — up the Difef. 
think you of their thin ſpun ſyſtems of philoſ- 
ophy, or laſcivious poems, or Mileſian fables ? Nay, 
what is ſtill roy Ty there not panegyrics on ty- 
rants, and books that blaſpheme the Gods, and Pere 
plex the natural ſenſe of right and wrong? I believe 
if EURYSTHEUS was to ſet me to work again, he 
would. find me a worſe taſk than any he im ſed ; 
he would make. me read through a great li nary + 
and I would ſerve it as I did the Hydra, I would 
burn as I went on, that one chimera might not riſe 
from another, to plague mankind. I ſhould have 
valued myfelf more on clearing the library, than on 


cleanſing the Augean ſtables, 
CADMUS, 


It is in thoſe libraries only that the: memory of 
your labours exiſts, The heroes of MARATHON, 
the patriots of THERMOPYLAE owe their immor- 
tality to me. All the wiſe inſtitutions of lawgivers, 
and all the doctries of ſages, had periſhed in the ear 
like a dream related, if letters had not preſerved 
them, Oh HERCULES! It is not for the man Who 

referred virtue to pleaſure to be an enemy to the 
Muſes. Let SARDANAPALUS and the ſilken ſons 
of luxury, who have waſted life in inglorious eaſe, 
deſpiſe the records of attion, which bear no hon- 
ourable teſtimony to their lives. But true merit 
heroic virtue, each genuine offspring of immortal - 
2 ſhould  honeur the ſacred ſource of laſting 
ame, 


HERCULES. 


Indeed, if writers employed themſelves only in re- 
cording the acts of great men, much might be ſaid in 
their favour. But why do they trouble people _ 

R men 
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their meditations ! Can it ſignify to the world what 
an idle man has been thinking? 
_ CADMUS, ' - + «#1 
Yes it may, The moſt important and extenſive 
advantages mankind enjoy are greatly owing to men 
who have never quitted their cloſets. To them man- 
kind 1s obliged for the facility and ſecurity of naviga- 
tion. The invention of the compaſs has opened to 
them new worlds. The knowledge of the mechani- 
cal powers has enabled them to conſtratt ſuch won- 
derful machines, as perform what the united labour 
of millions by the ſevereſt drudgery could not ac- 
compliſh, Agriculture too, the moſt uſeful of arts, 
has received its ſhare of improvement from the ſame 
fource. Poetry likewiſe is of excellent uſe, to enable 
the memory to retain with more eaſe, and to imprint 
with more energy upon the heart, pręcepts of virtue 
and virtuous actions. Since we left the world, from 
the little root of a few letters, ſcience has ſpread: its 
branches over all nature, and raiſed its head to the 
heavens. ' Some philoſophers have entered ſo far 
into the counſels of Divine Wiſdom as to explain 
much of the great operations of nature. The dimen- 
ions and diſtances of the planets, the cauſes of their 
revolutions, the path of comets, and the ebbing and 
flowing of tides, are underſtood and explained. Can 
any thing raiſe the glory of the human ſpecies more, 
than to ſee a little creature, inhabiting a ſmall ſpot, 
” amidſt innumerable worlds, taking a ſurvey of the 
univerſe, comprehending its arrangement, and enter- 
ing into the Come of that wonderful connex1on and 
\_ correſpondence of things ſo remote, and which it 
feems the utmoſt exertion of Omnipotence to have 
eſtabliſhed ? What a volume of wiſdom, what a no- 
ble theology do thele diſcoveries open to us | While 
ſome ſuperior geninſes have ſoared to theſe ſublime 
| ſubjeRts, other ſagacious and diligent minds haye been 
© enquiring into the moſt minute works of the infinite 


artificer : The ſame care, the ſame providence is ex- 
i g erted 5 
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erted through the whole, and we ſhould learn from it 


that to true wiſdom, utility and fitneſs perfec- 
tion, and whatever is bencheral is nobl * 


HERCULES. 


1 approve of ſcience as far as it is gat to ac- 
tion. I like the i 8 2 77 . and, the 


diſcovery of the greater part of becauſe it 
opens a wider field tor * — 2 7 Ho of che rl 
to buſtle in. 

CAD Ms. 


There ſpoke the ſoul of Hencotine. But if 1. | 


ed men are to be eſteemed for the aſſiſtance the 
to active minds in their ſchemes; they are not ts 


be valued for their endeavours 'to x &. them a ri kit | 


direction, and moderate their too great ard 


ſtudy of hiſtory will teach the warrior and Go legiſ- 
lator by what means armies have been victorious, and 
ſtates have become powerful; and in the private cit- 
1zen they will inculcate the love of liberty and 7 | 


The writings of ſages point out a private path of vir- 
tue, and ſhew that the beſt empire is —_ 


ment, and ſubduirg our paſhons the nobleſt of con- 


queſts. 
HERCULES. 


The true ſpirit of heroiſm afts by a ſort of inſpira- 
tion, and wants neither the experience of hiſtory, nor 
the doctrines of philoſephers to direct it. But o not 
arts and ſciences render men effeminate, luxurious, 
and inactive; and can you deny that wit and learn- 
ing are often made ſub ervient to very bad purpoſes ? 


CADMUS. 


I 1 own that there are ſome natures ſo happily 
formed, they 2 want the n of a ma 4. 
an 
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and the rules of art, to give them force or grace in 


every thing they do. But theſe heaven inſpired 
geniuſes are few. As learning flouriſhes only where 
eaſe, plenty and mild government ſubſiſt, in ſo rich 
a ſoil, and under ſo ſoft a climate, the weeds of luxu- 
ry will ſpring up among the flowers of art ; but the 
{pontaneous weeds would grow more rank, it the 
were allowed the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the field. 
Letters keep a frugal temperate nation from growin 
ferocious, a rich one from becoming entirely ſenſua 
and debauched. Every gift of the Gods is ſometimes 
abuſed ; but wit and fine talents by a natural law 
gravitate towards virtue ; Accidents may drive them 
cout of their proper direction; but ſuch accidents are 


_ a ſort of prodigies, and, like other prodigies, it is an 


alarming omen, and of dire portent to the times, For 
if virtue cannot keep to her allegiance thoſe men 
who in their hearts confeſs her divine right, an 
know the yalue of her laws, on whoſe fidelity and 
obedience can ſhe depend ? May ſuch geniuſes never 
eſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or propagate 
ureligion ; but exert all their powers in the ſervice 
of virtue, and celebrate the noble choice of thoſe 
who, like you, preferred her to pleaſure,  _. + 
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DIALOGUE, XVIII. 


MERCURY—aNnD A MODERN rINE LADY. 


Mus. MODISH. 


Ixveeo, Mr. MEcuRy, I cannot have the plea- 


ſure of — upon you now. I am engaged, abſo- 
lutely engaged. 


92 MERCURY. 


I know you have an amiable affeftionate huſband, 
and ſeveral fine childien; but you need not be told, 
that neither conjugal attachments, maternal affec- 
tions, nor even the care of a kingdom's welfare or a 
nation's glory, can excule a perſon who has received 
a ſummons to the realms of death. If the grim meſ- 
ſenger was not as 8 as unwelcome, CHA- 
RON would not get. a paſſenger, (except now and 
then a hypochondriacal Engliſhman) once in a cen- 
tury, You muſt be content to leave your hu 
family, and paſs the Styx. 


Mas. MODISH. 


I did not mean to inſiſt on any engagement with 
my huſband and children; I never thought myſelf 


engaged to them, I had no engagements but ſuch as 
were common to women of my rank. Look on my 
chimney piece, and you will ſee I was engaged to the 
lay on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the opera on 
aturdays, and to card aſſemblies the reſt of the wa, 
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for two months to come; and it would be the rudeſt 
thing in the world not to keep my appointments. If 
you will ſtay for me till: the ſummer ſeaſon, I will 
wait on you with all my keart. Perhaps the Elyſian 
Fields may be leſs deteſtable than the cpuntry, in our 
world. Frey have you #fine Vauxhall and agh ? 
I think I ſhonld not diſlike drinking the Lethe wa- 
ters when you have a full ſeaſon. | 
MERCURY. 

Surely you could not like to drink the waters of 
oblivion, who have made pleaſure the buſineſs, end 
and aim of your life ! It is good to drown cares, but 


who would waſh away the remembrance of a life of 
gaiety and pleaſure. | | 


Mas. MODISH. 


Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of my life, but 
as to pleaſure I have enjoyed none ſince the — 
of my amuſements was gone off. Can one be pleaſ- 
ed with — the ſame thing over and over again ? 

late hours and fatigue gave me the vapours, ſpoiled 


x F 
' 
k 


the natural cheerfulneſs of my temper, and even in 


youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 
MERCURY. 


I this way of life did not give you pleaſure, why 


did you continue in it? I ſuppoſe you did not thi 
it was very meritorious ? 


Mas. MODISH. 


I was too much engaged to think at all: So far 
indeed my manner of life was agreeable enough. 


My friends always told me diverſions yere neceſla- 
ry, and my doftor aſſured me diſſipation was good 
for my ſpirits ; my huſband inſiſted that it was not, 
and you know that one loves to oblige one's friends, 


comply 
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comply with one's doctor, and contradict one's h 
_ , and beſides I was ambitious to be thought du 
on ton. | "A | , 


MERCURY,  - 
Jon ton |! what is that, madam ? pray define it. 


Mas. MODSIH. 


Oh ſir, excuſe me, it is one of the privileges of 


the bon ton never to define, or be defined, It is the 
child and the parent of jargon. It 1s—I can never 
tell-you what it is: But "will try to tell you what it 
is not. In converſation it is not wit; in manners it 
is not politeneſs ; in behaviour it is not addreſs ; but 
it is alittle like them all. It can only belong to peo» 
ple of a certain rank, who live in a certain manner 


with certain perſons, who have not certain virtues, + 


and who have certain vices, and who inhabit a certain 
part of the town. Like a place by courteſy, it gets 
a higher rank than the perſon can claim, but which 
thoſe who have a legal title to precedency dare not 
diſpute, for fear of being thought not to underſtand 
the rules of politeneſs. Now, fir, I have told you as 
much as I know of it, though I have admired and. 
aimed at it all my lite. f | 


' MERCURY. 


| Then, madam, you have waſted your time, faded 


your beauty, and deſtroyed your health, for the laud- 


able purpoſes of contradicting your huſband, and be- 
ing this ſomething and this nothing called the Bon 
ton. vs 9 "I 4. $1 475 


* Du Bon ton is a cant obraſe in the modern French language or 
the faſhionable air of converſation and manners, | = 


— 


bing Mus. MODISH. 
What would you have had me do 7 
MERCURY. 


I will follow your mode of inſtructing. I willtel} 
you what I would not have had you do. I would 
not have had you ſacrifice your time, your reaſon 


and your duties, to faſhion and folly, I would not 
have bad you negle& your huſband's happineſs, -and- 


— 


your children's education 
Ms. MODIS H. 


As to the education of my daughters, I ſpared no 

expenſe; they had a dancing maſter, muſick maſter 

and drawing maſter; and a French governels to 
teach them behaviour and the French language. 


MERCURY.. . 


So their religion, ſentiments and manners were to 
de learnt from a dancing maſter, muſick maſter and | 
a-chambermaid ! Perhaps they might prepare them 
to catch the Bon ton. Your daughters muſt have 
been ſo educated as to fit them to be wives without 
conjugal affection, and mothers without maternal 
care. I am ſorry for the ſort of life they are com- 
— and for that which you have juſt conclud- 
ed. INOS is a ſour old gentleman, without the 
leaſt [mattering ot the Bon ton, and I am in a fright 
for you. The beſt thing I can adviſe you is to do in 
this world as you did in the other, keep happineſs in 
your view, but never take the road that leads to it. 
emain- on this ſide Styx ; wander about without 
end or aim; look inte the Elyſian Fields, but never 
attempt to enter into them, ieſt MiN OS ſhould puſh 
you into Tartarus : For duties neglected may bring 
on — much leſs ſevere than crimes com- 
mitted. | | | 
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[ 
4 PLUTARCH—CHARON—anD A.MODERN 
3 a BOOK SELLER. 

chARON. 
. H 
r ERE is a — whe is very unwilling to land 
0 in our territories. He ſa Ho rs has a great 


deal of buſineſs in the s * muſt needs 
return to it: Ie is ſo troubleſome and ob ſtreperous 
I know not what to-do with him. Take him un- 
der your care therefore, good PLUTARCH ;, you 
2 will eaſily awe him into order and decency by the 
d ſuperiority an author has over a bookſeller. = 
n 


e | BOOKSELLER. 


it 

al Am I got into a world ſo abſolutely. the reverſe of 

1- that I left, that here . authors domineer over book/el- 

1 lers? Dear CHARON, let me go back, and 1 will 

ie pay any price for my.,paſl: But, if I muſt ia £ | 
it ve me not with any of thoſe Who are fliled 

in al Authors. As to you, * I have a = : 

in ticular animoſity againſt you, for 1 oc- | 
it. caſioned my ruin. When 1 firſt ſet under- 1 
ut ſtanding but little of buſineſs, 1 anadviled Y. "bought | +3 
er an edition of your Lives; a pack of old Greeks an | 
ſh Romans, which. coſt me a great ſum of money. | 
1g could never get - aboy 1 5 ſets of them. 1 

n- op a few to the U [ole and ſome to Eaton 

= and Weſtminſter ; for it P 2 a pretty _ 
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for boys and under graduates ; but, unleſs a man has 
the luck to light on a pedant, he ſhall not fell a ſet of 


them in twenty years. 
| PLUTARCH. 


From the merit of the ſubjects I had hoped another 
reception for my works, I will own indeed, that I 
am not always perfettly accurate in every circum- 
ſtance, nor do I give ſo exact and circumſtantial a 
detail of the actions of my heroes, as may be expett- 
ed from a Biographer who has confined himſelf to 
one or two characters. A zeal to preſerve the mem- 
ory of great men, and to extend the influence of ſuch 
noble examples, made me to undertake more than I 
could accompliſh in the firſt degree of perfection: 
But ſurely the characters of my illuſtrious men are 
not ſo imperfectly ſketched, that they will not ſtand 
forth to al an? as patterns of virtue, and incitements 
to glory. My | ap are allowed to'be deep and 
ſagacious ; and what can be more uſeful to a reader 
than a wiſe man's judgment on a great man's con- 
duct? In my writings you will find no raſh cenſures, 
no undeſerved encomiums, no mean compliance 
with popular opinions, no vain oſtentation of critic- 
al Kill, nor any affected fineſſe. In my Parallels, 
which uſed. to be admired as pieces of excellent 
judgment, I compare with perfect — imp Hee 
.great man with another, and each with the rule of 
4quſtice, If indeed latter ages have produced greater 
men and better writers, my heroes and my works 
ought to give place to them. As the world has now 
the advantage of much better rules of morality than 
the unaſſiſted reaſon of poor pagans could form, I do 

not wonder, that thoſe vices, which appeared to us 
as mere blemiſhes in great characters, ſhould ſeem 
moſt horrid deformities in the purer eyes of the preſ- 
ent age: A delicacy I do not blame, but admire and 


commend. And I muſt — you for endeavour- 
ing, if you cduld publiſh bettet examples, to obtrude 
nie asi Wit on 
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on your countrymen ſuch as were defettive. I re- 
joice at the preference they give to perfect and un- 
allayed virtue; and as I ſhall ever retain a high 
veneration for the illuſtrious men of every age, I 
ſhould be glad you would give me ſome account of 
thoſe perſons, who in wiſdom, juſtice, valour, pat- 
riotiſm, have eclipſed my SOLON, NUMAa, CAu- 
ILLUS, and other boaſts of Greece or Rome. | 


BOOKSELLER. 


Why, Mafter PLUTARCH, you are talking Greek 
indeed. - That work which repaired the loſs I ſul. 
tained by the coſtly edition of your books, was, 
The Lives of the IIiguaymen : But I ſhould never 
have grown rich, if it had not been by publiſhing 
the Lives of men that never lived. You muſt know, 
that though in all times it was poſſible to have a great 
deal of learning and very little wiſdom, yet it 1s 
only by a modern improvement in the art of writing, 
that a man may 1ead all his life and have no Jearn. 


ing or knowledge at all, which begins to be an 


advantage of the greateſt importance. There 1s as 
natural a war between your men of Science and 
fools, as between the Cranes and the Pigmies of old. 
Moſt of our young men having deſerted to the fools, 
the party of the learned 1s near voy beaten out of 
the field ; and I hope in alittle while they will not 
dare to peep out of their forts and faſtneſſes at Ox- 
ford md Cambridge. There let them ſtay and ſtudy 
old muſly moraliſts, till one falls in love with the 
Greek, another with the Roman virtue : But our 
men of the world ſhould read our new beoks, which 
teach them to have no virtue at all, No book is fit 
for a gentleman's reading which is not void of facts 
and of doctrines, that he may not grow a pedant in 
his morals or converſation. I look upon hiſtory (I 
mean real hiſtory) to be one of the worſt kinds of 
ſtudy. Whatever has happened may happen again; 
and a well bred man may unwarily mention a paral. 
lel inſtance he had met with in hiſtory, and be be- 
| | U a c trayed - 
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trayed into the aukwardneſs of introducing into his 
diſcourſe a Greek, a Roman, or even a Gothic 
name. But when a gentleman has ſpent his time in 
reading adventures that never occurred, exploits that 
never were atchieved, and events that not only nev- 
er did, but never can 71 it is impoſſible that in 


lite or in diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. A 
fecret hiſtory, in which there is no /ecret and no hiſ- 
tory, cannot tempt indiſcretion to blab or vanity to 
| and by this means modern converſation 

ows gentle and eaſy, unincumbered with matter 
and unburthened of inſtruction. As the preſent ſtud. 
ies throw no weight or gravity into diſcourſe and 
manners, the women are not afraid to read our 
books, which not only diſpoſe to gallantry and co- 

guetry, but give rules for them. CESAR's com- 
mentaries, and the accouat of XENOPHON's expe- 
dition, are not more ſtudied by military command- 
ers, than our novels are by the fair; to a different 
purpoſe indeed; for their military maxims teach to 
conquer, ours to yield ; thoſe inflame the vain and 
idle love of glory, theſe inculcate a noble contempt 
of reputation. . 'The women have greater obligations 
to our Writers than the men. By the commerce of 
the world men * learn much of what they get 
trom books; but the poor women, who in their ear- 
ly youth are confined and reſtrained, if it were not 
for the friendly aſſi ſtance of books, would remain 

Jong in-an infipid purity of mind, with a diſcourag- 

ing reſerve of behaviour. 525 


PLUTARCH. 


As to your men who have quitted the ſtudy of 
virtue for the ſtudy of vice, uſetul truth for abſurd 
fancy, and real hiſtory for monſtrous fiction, I have 
neither regard nor compaſſion for them: But I am 
concerned for the women ho are betrayed into theſe 
dangerous ſtudies: And I wiſh for their ſakes I had 
expatiated more on the character of LUCRETLA and 


f ther h es. | ! 
e ogy” BOOKSELLER. 
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BOOKSELLER. 


I tell you, our women do not read in order to live 
or to die like LUCRETIA, It you, would inform 
us, that a Billet doux was found in her cabinet after 
her death, or give an hint as if TARRHUIN really ſaw 
her in the arms of a ſlave, and that ſhe killed herſelf 
not to ſuffer the ſhame of a diſcovery, ſuch anec- 
dotes would ſell very well. Or if even by tradition, 
but better ſtill, it by papers in the Portian family, 
you could ſhew ſome probability that PoRTIA died 
of dram drinking ; you would oblige the world very 
much; for you muſt know, that next to new inveat- 
ed characters, we are fond of new lights upon an- 
cient characters; I mean ſuch lights as ſhe a reput- 
ed honeſt man to have been a coneealed knave ; an 
illuſtrious hero a pitiful coward, &c. Nay, we are 
ſo fond of theſe kinds of information, as tobe pleaſed 
ſometimes to fee a character cleared from a vice or 
crime it has been charged with, provided the perſon - 
concerned be actually dead. But in this caſe the 
evidence muſt be authentic, and amount to a demon- 
tration ; in the other a detection is not neceſſary; 
a ſlight fuſpicion will do, if it concerns a really good 
and great character. 


PLUTARCH. 


- I am the more ſurpriſed at what you ſay of the 
taſte of your contemporaries, as I met with a French- 
man who aſſured me that Jeſs than a century ago he 
had written a much admued life of CyRUs under 
the name of ARTAMENES, in which he aſcribed to 
him far greater actions than thoſe recorded of him 
by XENOPHON and HERO DO TUS; and that many 
of the great heroes]of hiſtory had been treated in the 
ſame manner; that empires were gained and battles 
decided by the valour of a fingle man, imagination 
beſtowing what Nature has denied, and the ſyſtem 


of human affairs rendered impoſſible, 
I BOOKSELLER. 
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BOOKSELLER. 


I aſſure you theſe books were very uſeful to the 
authors and their bookſellers : And for whoſe bene. 
fit beſide ſhould a man write ? Theſe Romances 
were very faſhionable and had a great ſale: They 
fell in luckily with the humour of the age. 


„ PLUTARCH. 


Monſieur SCUDERI tells me they were written in 
the times of vigour and ſpirit, in the evening of the 
gallant days of chivalry, which, though then declin- 
ing, had left in the hearts of men a warm glow of 
courage and heroiſm ; and they were to be called to 
books as to battles, by the ſound of the trumpet : 
He ſays too, that, if writers had not accommodated 
themſelves to the prejudices of the age, and written. 
of bloody battles and deſperate encounters, their 
works would have been eſteemed too effeminate an 
amuſement for gentlemen, Hiſtories of chivalry, 
* inſtead of enervating, tend to invigorate the mind, 
and endeavour to raiſe human nature above the con- 
dition which is naturally preſcribed to it; but as 
ſtrict juſtice, patriot motives, prudent counſels, and 
a diſpaſſionate choice of what upon the whole is fit- 
teſt and beſt, do not direct theſe heroes of Romance, 
they cannot ſerve for inſtruction and example, like 
the great characters of true hiſtory. It has ever 
been my opinion, that only the clear and ſteady light 
of truth can guide men to virtue, and that the leſſon 
which is impracticable mudt be unuſcſul. Whoever 
{hall deſign to regulate his conduct by theſe viſiona- 
ry — * will be in the condition of ſuperſtitious 
people, who chooſe rather to act by intimations they 
receive in the dreams of the night, than by the ſober 
counſels of morning meditation. Yet I confeſs it 
has been the practice of many nations to incite men 
to virtue by relating the deeds of fabulous heroes; 


but ſurely it is the cuſtom only of yours to 2 
| them 
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them to vice by the hiſtory of fabulous Scoundrels. 
Men of fine imagination have ſoared into the regions 
of fancy to bring back ASTREA : You go thither 
in ſearch of PAN DORA; oh diſgrace to letters 
Oh ſhame to the Muſes ! 


BOOKSELLER. | 


You expreſs t indignation at our preſent race 
of writers; but believe me the fault lies chiefly on 
the ſide of the readers, As Monſieur SCUDER1 
obſerved to Jou, authors muſt comply with the man- 
ners and diſpoſition of thoſe who are ta read them, 
There mult be a certain ſympathy between the book 
and the reader to create a good liking. Would you 

reſent a modern fine gentleman, who is negligent- 
y lolling in an eaſy chair, with the Labours of Her- 
cules for his recreation ? Or make him climb the 
Alps with HANNIBAL when he 1s expiring with 
the fatigue of laſt night's ball ? Our readers muſt be 


amuſed, flattered, ſoothed; ſuch adventures muſt be 
offered to them as they would like to have a ſhare 


in, 
PLUTARCH. 


It ſhould be the firſt object of writers to correct 
the vices and follies of the age. I will allow as 
much compliance with the mode of the times as will 
make truth and good morals agreeable. Your love 
of fiftitious characters might be turned to good pur- 

ſe, if thoſe preſented to the publick were to be 

ormed on the rules of religion and morality, It 
muſt be confeſſed, that hiſtory, being employed only 
about illuſtrious. perſons, publick events, and ccle- 


brated actions, does not ſupply us with ſuch inſtan- 
ces of domeſtic merit as one could wiſh : Our he- 


roes are great in the field and the ſenate, and act 


well in great ſcenes on the theatre of the world: 


But the idea of a man, who in the ſilent retired path 
of life never deviates into vice, who conſiders no 
7 Us ſpectator 


| 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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ſpeRator but the omniſcient Being and ſolicits no ap- 
plauſe but His approbation, is the nobleſt model 
that can be exhibited to mankind, and would be of 
the moſt general uſe. ' Examples of domeſtic vir- 
tue would be more particularly uſeful to women than 
thoſe of great heroines. The virtues of women are 
blaſted by the breath of publick fame, as flowers that 
grow on an eminence are faded by the ſun and wind, 
which expand them. But true female praife, like 
the muſic of the ſpheres, ariſes from a gentle, a con- 
ſtant and an equal progreſs in the path marked out 
for them by their great Creator; and, like the heav- 
enly harmony, it is not adapted to the groſs ear of 
mortals, but 1s reſerved for the delight of higher 
beings, by whoſe wiſe laws they were ordained to 
give a filent light, and ſhed a mild benignant influ. 
ence on the world. | 


© BOOKSELLER. 


We have had ſome Engliſh and French writers 


Who aimed at what you Nee In the ſuppoſed 


character of CLARISSA, (ſaid a clergyman to me a 
few days before I left the world) one finds the dig- 


| — of heroiſm tempered by the meekneſs and hu- 
1 


mi 


ty of religion, a perfect 28 of mind and ſanc- 
tity of manners: In that of 


ir CHARLES GRAN D- 


Iso, a noble pattern of every private virtue, with 


ſentiments ſo exalted as to render him equal to every 
public K duty. 


he PLUTARCH. 
Are both theſe characters by the ſame author ? 
| BOOKSELLER. 


Ay, Mafter PLUTARCH ; and what will ſurprife 
you more, this author has printed tor me. 


PLUTARCH. 


N 
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| PLUTARCH. 
By what you ſay, it is pity he ſhould print any 


work but his own. Are there no other authors whe 
write in this manner? 


BOOKSELLER. 


Yes, we have another writer of theſe imaginary 
hiſtories; one who has not long ſince deſcended to 


theſe regions; his name is FIELDING, and his 


works, as I have heard the beſt judges ſay, have a 
true ſpirit of comedy, and an exact repreſenta- 
tion of nature, with fine moral touches. He has 
not indeed given leſſons of pure and conſummate 
virtue, but he has expoſed vice and meanneſs with 
all the powers of ridicule ; and we have ſome other 
good wits who have exerted their talents to the pur- 
poſes you approve. Monſieur DE MARIVAUx 
and ſome other French writers, have alſo roceeded 
much upon the ſame plan, with a ſpirit ms elegance 
which give their works no mean rank among the 
Belles Lettres, I will own that, when there is wit 
and entertainment enough in a book to make it ſell, 
it is not the worſe for good morals. 


CHARON. 


I think, PLUTARCH, you have made this gentle- 


man a little more humble, and now I will carry him 


the reſt ot his journey. But he is too frivolous an 
animal to preſent to wiſe Minos. I wiſh MERCVU- 
RY were here ; he would damn him for his dulneſs. 
I have a good mind to carry him to the Danaides, 
and leave him to pour water into their veſſels, which, 
like his late readers, are deſtined to eternal empti- 
neſs. Or ſhall I chain him to the rock, ſide to fide 
by PROMETHEVUS, not for having attempted to ſteal 
celeſtial fire, in order to animate human forms, but 
for having endeayoured to extinguiſh that which Ju- 

PITER 


- 
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PITER had imparted ? Or ſhall we conſtitute him 
Friſeur to T1SI1PHONE, and make him curl up her 
locks with his ſatires and libels ? 


 PLUTARCH. 


MiNnos does not eſteem any thing frivolous that 
affects the morals ot mankind; he puniſhes authors 
as guilty of every fault they have countenanced, and 
every crime they have encouraged ; and denounces 
heavy vengeance for the injuries which virtue or 
the virtuous have ſuffered in conſequence of their 
writings. | We: | , 
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DIALOGUE XXIX. 


[THE FOUR FoiLowinG DIALOGUES, xor 
PRINTED IN THE THREE FIRST EDITIONS, 
ARE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE F1iksT TWEN- 
TYFIVE.| | 


' PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
—CAIUS JULIUS CESAR. 


SCIPIO. 


Aras CESAR! How unhappily did you end a 
life made illuſtrious by the greateſt exploits in war, 
and moſt various civil talents ! | 


CESAR. 


Can Sc1P10 wonder at the ingratitude of Rome to 
her generals ? Did not he reproach her with it in the 
epitaph he ordered to be inſcribed upon his tomb at 
Liternum, that mean village in Campania, to which 
ſhe had driven the conqueror of HANNIBAL and of 
Carthage I alſo, after ſubduing her moſt dangerous 
enemies, the Helvetians, the Gauls and the Ger- 
mans, aſter raiſing her name to the higheſt pitch of 
glory, ſhould have been deprived of my province 
reduced to live as a private man, under the power 0 
my enemies and the enviers of my greatneſs ; nay, 
brought to a trial, and condemned by the judgment 


of a faction, if I had not led my vittorious troops to 
| Rome, 
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Rome, and by their affiſtance, after all my offers of 
peace had been iniquitouſly rejected, made my ſelt 
maſter of a ſtate, which knew ſo ill how to recom- 
penſe ſuperior merit. Reſentment of this, together 
with the ſecret machinations of envy, produced not 
long afterwards a conſpiracy of ſenators, and even of 
ſome whom I had moſt obliged and loved, againft 
my life, which they baſely took away by —— 
: tion. f . 


SCIPIO: 


You ſay you led your victorious troops to Rome. 
—How were they your troops ? I thought the Ro- 
man armies had belonged to the republick, not to 
their generals, | : 


CESAR. 


They did ſo in your time. But before I came to 
command them, MARIUS and SYLLA had taught 
them, that they belonged to their generals. And I 
taught the ſenate, that a veteran army, affectionately 
attached to its leader, could give him all the treaſures 
and honours of the ſlate without alking their leave. 


— SCIPIO, 


Juſt Gods ! Did I then deliver my country from 
the invading Carthaginian, did I exalt it by my vic- 
tories above all other nations, that it might become a 
richer prey to its own rebel ſoldiers, and their am- 
bitious commanders ? 


CESAR, 


How could it be otherwiſe ? Was it poſſible that 
the conquerors of Europe, Aſia and Atrick, could 
tamely ſubmit to deſcend from their triumphal char- 
tots, and become ſubject to the authority of prætors 


and conſuls elected by a populace corrupted by 
Ry bribes 
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bribes or enſlaved to a confederacy of factious nob 
who, without regard to merit, confidered all the of, 
fices and dignities of the ſtate as hereditary poſſeſſions 
belonging to their families ? 


Scipio. 


If I thought it no di ſhonour, after triumphing over 
HANNIBAL, to lay down my faſces, and obey, as all 
my anceſtors had done before me, the magiſtrates of 
the republick, ſuch a conduct would not have diſ- 
honoured either MARIUS, or SYLLA, or CESAR. 
But you all diſhonoured yourſelves, when, inſtead 
of virtuous Romans, ſuperior to your fellow citizens 
in merit and glory, but equal to them in a due ſub- 
jection to the laws, you became the enemies, the in- 
vaders and the tyrants of your country. | 


CESAR. 


Was I the enemy of my country in giving it a ruler 
fit to ſupport all the majeſty and weight of its em- 
pire ? Did I invade it, when I marched to deliver the 

ople from the uſurped dominion and inſolence of a 

ew ſenators ? Was I a tyrant, becauſe I would not 
crouch under POMPEY, and let him be thought my 
ſuperior, when I felt he was not my equal ? 


2 SCIPIO. 


PoMPEY had given 2 noble example of mod-— 
eration, in twice diſmiſſing the armies, at the head of 
which he had performed ſuch illuſtrious actions, and 
returning, a private citizen, into the boſom of his 
country. 


CESAR. 


His moderation was a cheat. He believed that the 
authority his vittories had gained him would make 
him effectually maſter of the Commonwealth, with- 

. Out 


— 


* * 
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out the help of thoſe armies. But finding it difficult 
to ſubdue the united oppoſition of CRAssus and me 
he leagued himſelf with us ; and, in conſequence of 
that league, we three governed the empire. But, af- 
ter the death of CrRAassus, my 8 atchieve- 
ments in ſubduing the Gauls raiſed {ſuch a jealouſy 
in him, that he could no longer endure me as a part- 
ner in his power, nor could \ ſubmit to degrade my- 
ſelf into his ſubjeR. x 


SCIPIO. 


Am I then to underſtand, that the civil war you 
engaged in was really a mere conteſt, whether you 
or POMPEY ſhould remain ſole lord of Rome ? 


- CESAR. 


Not fo for I offered, in my letters to the ſenate to 
lay down my arms,* if POMPEY at the ſame time 
would lay down his, and leave the republick in 
freedom. Nor did I reſolve to draw the {word, till 
not only the ſenate, overpowered by the fear of PoM- 
 PEY and his troops, had rejected theſe offers, but two 
tribunes of the people, for my and juſtly inter- 
poſing their authortty in-my behalf, had been forced 
to fly from Rome, diſguiſed in the habit of ſlaves, 
and take refuge in my camp, for the ſafety of their 
perſons. My camp was therefore the aſylum of per- 
{ecuted liberty; and my army ſought to avenge the 
violation of the rights and majeſty of the people, as 
much as to defend the dignity of their general unjuſt. 
ly oppreſled. | 


SCIPIO. 


You would therefore have me think, that you con- 


tended tar the equality and liberty of the Romans a- 
= | gaiuſt 


® Sec Plutarch and Suetonids in Vit. Cæſaria. 
7 Ceſar Comment. de Bello Cwili. J. 1. OX 
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gainſt the tyranny of PoMPEy and his lawleſs adhe- 
rents. In ſuch a war I myſelf, if I had lived in 
your times, would have willingly been your lieuten- 
ant, Tell me then, on the iſſue of this honourable 
enterpriſe, when you had ſubdued all your toes, and 
had no oppoſition remaining to obſtruct your inten- 
tions, did you eſtabliſh that liberty for which you 
fought ? Did you reſtore the republick to what it was 


in my time ? 


CESAR. 


I took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure to mylſelt 
the fruits of my victories, and gave a head to the em- 
ire, which could neither ſubſiſt without one, nor 


— another ſo well fuited to the greatneſs of the 
y. 


SCIPIO. 


There the true character of CESAR was ſeen un- 
maſked—you had managed ſo ſkilfully in the mea- 
ſures which preceded the civil war, your offers were 
ſo ſpecious, and there appeared ſo much violence in 


the conduct of your enemies, that, if you had fallen in 


that war, poſterity might have doubted, whether yon 
were not a victim to the intereſts of your country. 
But your ſucceſs, and the deſpotiſm you afterw 
exerciſed, took off thoſe Gifquiles, and ſhewed clear- 
ly, that the aim of all your attions was tyranny. 


CESAR, 


Let us not deceive ourſelves with Sounds and 
Names—that great minds ſhould aſpire to- ſovereign 
power is a fixed law of nature, It is an injury to 
mankind, if the higheſt abilities are not placed in the 
higheſt ſtations, Had you, Scipio, been kept down 
7 the republican 4 of CAro the cenſor, 

ANNIBAL would have never been recalled out ot 
Italy, nor defeated in Africk, And if I had not been 
| W | treacherouſly 


DIR 


— 
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treacherouſly murdered by the daggers of BRurus 
and Cass1us, my ſword would have avenged the 
defeat of CRAss Us, and added the empire of Partha 
to that of Rome. Nor was my governmeut tyranni- 
cal, It was mild, humane and bounteous, The 
world would have been happy under it, and wiſhed 
its continuance: But my death broke the pillars of 


- the publick tranquillity, and brought upon the whole 


empire a direful ſcene of calamity and confuſion, 


SCIPIO. 


Lou ſay that great minds will naturally aſpire to 
ſovereign power. But, it they are good, as well as 
great, they will n their ambition by the laws 
ot their country. The laws of Rome permitted me 
to aſpire to the conduct of the war againſt Carthage; 
but they did not permit you to turn her arms againſt 
herſelf, and ſubjett her to your will. The breach of 
one law of liberty is a greater evil to a nation than the 
loſs of a province; and, in my opinion, the conqueſt 
of the whole world would not be enough to compen- 
ſate for the total loſs of their freedom. 


CESAR. 


You talk finely, AFRICAN US—but aſk yourſelf, 
whether the height and dignity of your mind, that 
noble pride which accompanies the magnanimity of 
a hero, could always ſtoop to a nice conformity with 
the laws of your country ? Is there a law of liberty 
more eſſential, more ſacred. than that, which obliges 


every member of a free community to ſubmit him- 


felf to a trial, upon a legal charge brought againſt 


him for a publick miſdemeanour ? In what manner 


did you anſwer a regular accuſation from a tribune 
of the people, who charged you with embezzling the 
money of the ſtate ?- You told your judges, that on 
that wA you had vanquifhed Hannibal and Carthage. 
and bade them follow you to the Temples to give thanks 


to the Gods, Nor could you ever be brought to ſtand 


a legal 
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a legal trial, or juſtify thoſe accounts, which you had 
torn in the ſenate, when they were queſtioned there 
wi two magiſtrates in the name of the Roman peo- 
= Was this acting like the ſubjett of a tree ſtate ? 

ad your victory procured you an exemption from 
juſtice ? Hal it given it inta your hands the money 
of the republick without account ? If it had, you 
were king of Rome. PHARSALIA, THAPSUS and 
MuNnD34, could do no more for me. 


SCIPIO. 


I did not queſtoin the right of bringing me to a 
trial, but I 2 — to plead in —— of a 
character ſo unſpotted as mine. My whole life had 
been an anſwer to that infamous charge. 


CESAR. 


It may be ſo: And, for my part, I admire the mag- 
nanimity of your behaviour. But I ſhould condemn 
it as repugnant and deſtructive to liberty, it I did not 
pay more reſpett to the dignity of a great general, 
= to the forms of a democracy, or the rights of 4 
tribune. 


SCIPIO. 


You are endeavouring to confound my cauſe with 
yours; but they are exceedingly different. You ap- 
rehended a ſentence of condemnation againſt you 
or ſome part of your conduct,“ and, to prevent it, 
made an impious war on your country, and reduced 
her to ſervitude, I truſted the juſtification of my at- 
fronted innocence to the opinion of my judges, 
ſcorning to plead for myſelf againſt a charge — 
orted by any other proof than bare ſuſpicions and 
urmiſes. But I made no reſi ſtance: I kindled no 
civil war: I left Rome undiſturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of her liberty. Had the malice of my accuſ- 
— 0 


* Suctonius in Cæſare. 
3 
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ers been ever ſo violent, had it threatened my 

deſtruction, I ſhould have choſen much rather to- 
turn my ſword againſt my own boſom, than againſt 

that of my country. - 3 N 


CESAR. 


You beg the queſtion in ſuppoſing that I really 

hurt my country by giving her a maſter. When 

CAToO adviſed the ſenate to make POMPEY ole con- 

Jul,* he did it upon this principle, that any kind of 
government 1s preferable to anarchy, The truth of 

this, I-preſume, no man of ſenſe will conteft ; and 

the anarchy, which that zealous defender of liberty, 

ſo much apprehended, would have. continued in 
Rome, if that power, which the urgent neceſſity of 

5 the ſtate conferred upon me, had ot removed it. 


SCIPIO. 


PoMPEY and you had brought that anarchy on the 
ſlate, in order to ſerve your own ends. It was ow- 
ing to the corruption, the factions and the violence, 
which you had encouraged, from an opinion that the 
ſenate would be forced to ſubmit to an abſolute pow- 
er in your hands, as a remedy againſt thoſe intolera- 
ble evils, But Caro judged well in thinking it el- 
=_ to make POMPEY /ole conſul-rather than you 

ifator ; becauſe experience had ſhewn that Pou- 
Ex reſpetted the forms of the Raman Conſtitution, 
and, though he ſought, by bad means as well as good, 
to obtain the higheſt magiſtracies, and the moſt hon- 
ourable commands, yet he laid them down again, and 
contented himſelt with remaining ſuperior in credit. 
to any other citizen, | 


CESAR. 


If all the difference between my ambition and 


PomexzY's was only, as you repreſent it, in a greater 
: or 


* 


* Sce Plutarch's Life of Ceſar, 


i 
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or leſs reſpe& tor the forms of the Conſtitution, I 
think it was hardly becoming ſuch a patriot as CAToO 
to take part in our quarrel, much leſs to kill himſelt 
rather yield to my power. 


' SCIPIO. 


It is eaſier to revive the ſpirit liberty in a gov- 
ernment where the forms of .it remain unchanged, 
than where they have been totally diſregarded and 
aboliſhed. But I readily own, that the balance of 
the Roman Conſtitution had been deſtroyed by the 
exceſſive and illegal — which the people 
were induced to confer upon POMPEY, before any 
extraordinary honours or commands had been de- 
pr rang you. And that is, I think, your beſt ex- 
cuſe. 5 


CESAR. 


Yes ſurely.— The favourers of the Manilian Lau 
had an ill grace in deſtring to limit the commiſſions 
I obtained from the people, according to the rigour 
of certain obſolete republican laws, no more regarded 
in my time than the Sybilline Oracles, or the pious 


inſtitutions of NUM A. 
SCIPIO. 


It was the misfortune of your time that they were 
not regarded. A virtuous man would not take from 
a deluded people ſuch. favours as they ought not 
to beſtow. I have a right to ſay this, becauſe I chid 
the Roman people,“ when, overheated by: gratitude 
tor the ſervices I had done them, they deſired to 
make me 4 wg} Conſul and Difator. Hear this 
way ano hat I refuſed to accept, you ſnatched 

y force. 


W CESAR. 
„Livius 1, 88, Qt, 36. 
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CESAR. 


TiBER1Us GRACCHUS reproached you with the 
inconſiſtency of your conduct, when, after refuſing 
theſe offers, you ſo litle reſpected the Tribunitian 
Authority. But thus it muſt happen. We are nat- 
urally fond of the idea of liberty till we come to ſut- 
ter by it, or find it an impediment to ſome predomi- 
nant paſſion ; and then we wiſh to controul it, as you 
did moſt deſpotically, by refuſing to ſubmit to the 
juſtice of the ſtate. | 


SCIPIO. 


I have anſwered before to that charge. T1iBER1- 
us GrRAccayus himſelf, though my perſonal ene- 
my, thought it became him to ſtop the proceedings a- 
gainſt me; not for my ſake, but for the honour of 
my country, whoſe dignity ſuffered with mine. 
Noverthelef I acknowledge, my condutt in that bu- 
ſineſs was not abſolutely- blameleſs. The generous 
pride of virtue was too ſtrong in my mind. It made 
me forget I was creating a dangerous precedent in 
declining tio plead to a legal accuſation, brought a- 
gain} me by a magiſtrate inveſted with the majeſty 
of the whole Roman people. It made me unjuſtly 
accuſe my country of ingratitude, when ſhe had 
ſhewn herſelf gratetul even beyond the true bounds 
of policy and juſtice, by not inflicting upon me any 

nalty for ſo irregular a proceeding. But, at the 
ame time, what a proof did I give of moderation, and 
reſpett for her liberty, when my utmoſt reſentment 
could impel me to nothing more violent than a vol- 
untary retreat, and quiet baniſhment of myſelf from 


the city of Rome! Scir Io AFRICANUS offended, 


and living a private man, in a country houſe at Liter- 
num, was an example of more uſe to ſecure the 
equality of the Roman Commonwealth, than all the 
power of its tribunes. 


CESAR, 


At: a 7” _CGQOgy OC ¶ꝑ ß * - W 
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CESAR. 


I had rather have been thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock, than have retired, as you did, to the obſcurity 
of a village, after acting the firſt part on the greate 
theatre of the world. 5 


SCIPIO.- 


An uſurper exalted on the higheſt throne of the 
univerſe is not ſo glorious as I was in that obſcure re- 
tirement. I hear indeed, that you, CESAR, have 
been derfied by the flattery of ſome of your ſucceſſors. 
But the impartial judgment of hiſtory has conſecrat- 
ed my name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of heroes 
and patriots : Whereas the higheſt praiſe her records, 
even under the dominion uſurped by your family, 
have given to you is, that your courage and talents 
were equal to the object your ambition aſpired to, 
the empire of the world ; and that you exerciſed a 
ſovereignty unjuſtly acquired with a magnanimous 
clemency. But it would have been better for your 
— * , and better for mankind, if you had never 
exiſted. | 


* 
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DIALOGUE XXX. 
PLATO——DIOGENES. 


DIOGENES. 


P LATO, ſtand off—A true Philoſopher as I was; 
is no company for a courtier of the tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe. I would avoid you, as one infected with the 
meſt noiſome of plagues, the plague of ſlavery. 


PLATO. 


He who can miſtake a brutal pride and ſavage in- 
decency of manners for freedom, may naturally 
think that the being in a court (however virtuous 
one's conduct, however free one's language there) 
is ſlavery. But I was taught by my great maſter, 


the incomparable SOCRATES, that the bufineſs of 


true philoſophy is to conſult and promote the happi- 


neſs'of ſociety. She muſt not therefore bꝭ confined. 
to a tub or a cell. Her ſphere is in ſenates, or the 


cabinets of kings. While your ſe& is employed in 
ſnarling at the great, or buffooning with the vulgar, 
ſhe is counſelling thoſe who govern nations, infuſ- 


ing into their minds humanity, juſtice, temperance, . 


and the love of true glory, reſiſting their paſſions 
when they tranſport them beyond the bounds of 
virtue, and fortifying their reaſon by the antidotes 


{he adminiſters againſt the poiſon of flattery. 


- DIOGENES. 
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DIOGENES. 


You mean to have me underſtand, that you went 
to the court of the younger Dio Ns Is, to give · 
him antidotes againſt tlie poiſon of flattery. But 1 
ſay he ſent for you only to ſweeten the cup, by 
mixing it more agreeably, and rendering the flavour. 
more delicate. His vanity was too nice for the 
nauſeous common draught ; but your ſeaſoning: 

ave it a reliſh, which made it go down moſt de- 
ightfully, and intoxicated him more than ever. Ok! 
there is no flatterer half ſo dangerous to a prince as 
a fawaing Philoſopher! i 


PLATO. 


If you call it fawning, that I did not treat him 
with ſuch unmannerly rudeneſs as you did ALEx- 
ANDER the great, when he viſited you at Athens, I 
have nothing to ſay. But, in truth, I made my 
company agreeable to him, not for any mean ends. 
which regarded only myſelt, but that I might be 
uſeful both to him and to his people. I endeavour- 
ed to give a right turn to his vanity; and know, 
D1OGENES, that whoever will ſerve mankind, bur 
more eſpecially princes, muſt compound with their 
weakneſſes, and take as much pains to gain them 
over to virtue, by an honeſt and prudent complai- 
ſance, as others do to' ſeduce them from it, by a 
criminal adulation. 


DIOGENES. 


A little of my ſagacity would have ſhewn you; 
that, if this was your purpoſe, your labour was loſt 
in that court, Why did not you go and preach: 
chaſtity to La1s ? A Philoſopher in a brothel, read- 
ing lectures on the beauty of continence and decency, 
is nat.a more ridiculous animal, than a Philoſopher 
in the cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, deſcanting 

2 
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on liberty and publick ſpirit ! What effect had the 
leflons of your famous diſciple ARISTOTLE upon 
ALEXANDER the great, a prince far more capable 
of 2 in ſtruction than the younger DIC NY. 


sius? Did they hinder him from killing his beſt 
friend, CL1TUs, for ſpeaking to him with freedom, 
or from fancying himſelf a God, becauſe he was a- 
dored by the wretched ſlaves he had vanquiſhed ? 
When I deſired him not to ftand between me and the 
Sun, I humbled his pride more, and conſequently 
did him more good, than ARISTOTLE had done by 
all bis formal precepts. | 
PLATO. 

Vet he owed to thoſe precepts, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his exceſſes, he apy eared not unworthy of the em- 
pire of the world. Had the tutor of his youth gone 
with him into Aſia, and continued always at his ear, 
the authority of that wiſe and virtuous man might 
have been ble to ſtop him, even in the riot of con- 
queſt, from giving way to thoſe paſſions which dif- 
honoured his character. 


DIOGENES. 


If he had gone into Aſia, and had- not flattered 
the king as obſequiouſly as HAEPHEST1ON, he 
would, [ke CALLISTHENES, whom he ſent thither 
as his deputy, have been put to death for high trea- 
fon. The man who will not flatter, muſt live inde- 
pendent, as I did, and prefer a tub to a palace, 


PLATO. 


Do you pretend, D1OGENES, that, becauſe you 
were never in a court, you never flattered ? How 
did you gain the affection of the people of Athens, 
but by ſoothing their ruling paſhon, the defire of 
hearing their ſuperiors abuſed ? Your Cynic railing 
was to them the moſt acceptable flattery. This you 


well 
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well underſtood, and made your-court to the vulgar, 
always envious and malignant, by trying to lower 
all dignity and contound all order: You made your 
court, I 5 as ſervilely, and with as much offence 
to virtue, as the baſeſt flatterer ever did to the moſt 
corrupted prince. But true philoſophy will diſdain 
to act either of theſe parts, Neither in the aſſem- 
blies of the people, nor in the cabinets of kings, will 
{he obtain favour by fomenting any bad difpoſitions. 
If her endeavours to do good prove unſucceſsful, 
ſhe will retire with honour, as an honeſt phyſician 
departs from the houſe of a 28 whoſe diſtem- 
per he finds incurable, or who refuſes to take the 
remedies he preſcribes. But if the ſucceeds; it, 
like the muſic of ORPHEVs, her ſweet perſuaſions 
can mitigate the ferocity of the multitude, and tame 
their minds to a due obedience of laws and rever- 
ence of magiſtrates; or it ſhe can form a Tiuo- 
LEON, or a NUMA PoOMPILI1US, to the govern- 
ment of à State, how meritorious is the work! One 
king, nay one miniſter, or counſellor of State, im- 
bued with her precepts, is of more value than all the 
ſpeculative, retired philoſophers, or Cynical revilers 
of princes and magiſtrates, that ever lived upon 
earth, | 
DIOGENES. 

Don't tell me of the muſic of Oxenevs, and of 
his taming wild beaſts.” A wild beaft brought to 
crouch and lick the hand of a maſter, is a — viler 
animal than he was in his natural State of ferocity. 
You ſeem to think, that the buſineſs of philoſophy is 
to poliſh men into Janes but I fay, it is to teach 
them to aſſert, with an untamed and generous ſpirit, 
their independence and freedom. You profeſs to 
inſtruct thoſe who want to ride their fellow crea- 
tures, how to do it with an eaſy and gentle rein ; 
but I would have them thrown off, and trampled 
under the feet of all their deluded or inſulted equals, 


— 


- 
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on whoſe backs they have mounted, Which of us 
two 15 the trueſt friend to mankind ? 


PLATO. 


According to your notions all government is del. 
tructive to liberty; but I think that no liberty can 
ſubſiſt without government. A State of ſociety is 
the natural ſtate of mankind. They are impelled to 
it by their wants, their infirmities, their affections. 
The laws of ſociety are rules of life and action ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure their happineſs in that ſtate. Gov- 
ernment is the due enforcing of thoſe laws. That 
government is the beſt, which does this moſt effectu- 
ally, and moſt equally ; and that people is the free- 
eſt, which is moſt ſubmiſſively obedient to ſuch a 
government. | 


\ 


DIOGENES. 


Shew me the government which makes no other 
uſe of its power than duly to enforce the laws ot ſo- 
cCiety, and I will own it is intitled to the moſt abſo- 

lute ſubmiſſion from all its ſubjetts. | 


PLATO. 


I cannot ſhew you perfection in human inſtitu. 
tions. It is far more eaſy to blame them, than it is to 
amend them: Much may be wrong in the beſt: But 
a good man reſpetts the laws and the magiſtrates of 
his country. | 


DIOGENES, 


As for the laws of my country, I did fo far reſpect 
them, as not to philoſophiſe to the prejudice of the 
fir ſt and greateſt principles of Nature and of wiſdom, 
ſelt preſervation. Though I loved to prate about 
high matters as well as SOCRATES, I did not chooſe 
to drink hemlock after his example. But you might 

as 


a magiſtrate, merely becauſe he wore that robe, and 
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as well have bid me love an ugly woman, becauſe ſhe 
was dreſt up in the gown of lais, as reſpect a fool or a 
knave, becauſe he was attired in the robe of a magiſ- 
trate. | gg 


. PLATO. 


All I deſired of you was, not to amuſe yourſelf 
and the populace by throwing dirt upon the robe of 


you did not. 


* DIOGENES. - 


A Philoſopher cannot better diſplay his wiſdom 
than by throwing contempt on that pageantry, which 
the ignorant multitude gaze at with a — 
g eration, 


PLATO. 


He who tries to make the multitude venerate noth. 
ing is more ſenſeleſs than they. Wiſe men have en- 
deavoured to excite an awful reverence in the minds 
of the vulgar for external ceremonies and forms, in 
order to ſecure their obedience to religion and gov- 
ernment, of which theſe are the ſymbols. 4 
Philoſopher deſire to defeat that good purpoſe ? 


DIOGENES. 


Yes, if he ſees it abuſed to ſupport the evi pur- 
poſes of ſuperſtition and tyranny, | 


PLATO. 
May not the abuſe be corretted without loſing the 


benefit ? Is there no difference between reformation 
and deſtrudtion? r 


biockxESs. 


a 
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DiocENES. 


Las — do nothing. He who deſires to re- 
form maſt not be afraid to pull doun. 


PLATO. 


-I know that you and your ſet are for pulling down 
every thing that 15 above your own level. Pride and 
envy are the motives'that ſet you all to work, Nor 
ean one wonder that paſſions, the influence of which 
is ſo general, ſhould give you, many diſciples and 
many admirers. is F 


-DIOGENES. 
When you have eſtabliſhed your Nepublicl, if 


you will admit me into it, I promiſe you to be there 


a moſt re/pedful ſubject. 


| PLATO. | 
E* I am conſcious, D1OGENEs, that 8 Republick 
| was imaginary, and could never be eſtabliſhed. But 


they ſhew as little knowledge of what is practicable 
in politicks, as I did in that book, who ſuppoſe that 
the liberty of any civil ſociety can be maintained by 
the deſtruction of order and decency, or promoted 
by the petulance of unbribed defamation. 


DIOGENES. 


| 

| 1 never knew any government angry at defama- 

| tion, when it fell on thoſe who diſliked or obſtruct- 
ed its meaſures. But I well remember, that the thir- 
ty tyrants at Athens called oppoſition to them, the 
dftruflion of order and decency. 


PLATO. 
Things are not altered by names. 


DIOGENES. 


„ 
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DIOGENES.. 


No—bat names have a ſtrange power to impoſe on 
weak underſtandings, If, when you were in Egypt. 
you hail laughed at the worſhip of an onion, the 
prieſts would have called you an Atheiſt, and the 
people would have ſtoned , yu. But I preſume, 
that, to have the honour of being initiated into the 
my ſteries of that reverend Hierarchy, you bowed as 
low to it as any of their devout diſciples. Unfortu- 
nately my neck was not 'To pliant, and therefore I 
was never initiated into the my ſteries either of relig- 
ion or government; but war feared or hated by all 
who thought it their intereſt to make them be reſ- 
pected. . 5 

Your vanity found its account in that fear and hat- 
red. The high prieſt of a Deity, or theruler ot a 


State, is much leſs diſtinguiſted from the vulgar 
herd of mankind, than the ſcoffer at all religion, 


and the deſpiſer of all dominion. —But let us end our 


diſpute. -I feel my folly in continuing to argue with 
one, who in reaſoning does not ſeek to come at truth, 
but merely to ſhew his” wit. Adieu, DioGENEs; 
Iam going to converſe with the ſhades of PyTHA- 
GORAS, SOLON and BIAS. —Vou may jeſt with 
AR13TOPHANES, or rail with THERSITES. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XX 


ARISTIDES——PHOCION— DEMOS THE. 
NES. - 


„„. 


H OW could it happen, that Athens, after having 
recovered an equality with Sparta, ſhould be force 

to ſubmit to the dominion of Macedon, when ſhe 
had two ſuch great men as PHocioN and DEMOS: 


THENES at the head of her State ? 
| __ PHOCION.,. 


It happened becauſe our opinions of. her intereſts: 
in foreign affairs were totally different ; which made. 
us act with a conſtant and pernicious oppoſition, the 

one to the other, | 0 8 a Fi" 


ARISTIDES, 


Il wiſh to hear from you both (if you will induge- 
my curioſity) on what principles you could form 
ſuch contrary judgments concerning points of ſuch 

moment to the ſafety of your country, which you e- 


qually loved. 
- DEMOSTHENES. 


My principles were the ſame with yours, AR1s- 


TIDES. I laboured to maintain the independence 
. of 
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of Athens againſt the encroaching ambition of Mac- 
edon, as you had maintained it againſt that of 
Perſia. I ſaw that our own ſtrength was unequal to 
the enterpriſe : But what we could not do alone I 
thought might be done by a union of the principal 
States of Greece; ſuch a union as had been formed 
by you and THEMISTOCLES, in oppoſition to the 
Perſians. To effect this was the great, the conſtant 
aim of my policy ; and, though traverſed in it b 

1 whom the gold of Macedon had corrupted. 
and by PHOCION, whom alone, of all the enemies 
to my ſyſtem, I muſt acquit of corruption, 1 ſo far 
ſucceded, that I brought into the field of Chæronea 
an army equal to PHIL1P's. The event was unfor- 
tunate; but ARIS TI DES will not judge of the merits - 
of a ſtateſman by the accidents of war. 


PHOCION.  - 


Do not imagine, AR1STIDES, that I was leſs de- 
ſirous than DEMOSTHENES to preſerve the inde- 
222 and liberty of my country. But, beſore 

engaged the Arthenians in a war not abſolutely ne- 
cefary, I thought it proper to conſider what the event 
of a battle would probably be. That which I feared”. 
came to paſs: The Macedonians were victorious, 


and Athens was ruined. *- 
| DEMOSTHENES. + 


Would Athens not have been ruined if no battle 
had been fought ? Could you, PHocion, think it 
ſafety, to have our freedom depend on the modera- 
tion of PHILIP? And what had we elſe to protect 
us, if no confederacy had been formed to reſiſt his 


ambition ? | 


PHOCION., *- | 


I ſaw no wiſdom in accelerating the downfall of 
my country, by a raſh activity in provoking the re- 
ſentment ot an 2 whoſe arms, I foretold, would 
| Th in 
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in the iſſue prove ſuperior, not only to ours, but to 
thoſe of any confederacy we were able to form. M 
maxim was, that a ſtate, which cannot make itſelf 
Rronger than- any of its neighbours, ſhould: live in 
friendſhip with that power which is the. ſtrongeſt. 
But, the more apparent it was, that our ſtrength was 
inferior to that of Macedon, the more you laboured 
to induce us, by all the vehemence of your oratory, 
to take ſuch, meaſures as tended to render PHILIP 
our enemy, and exaſperate him more againſt us than 
any other nation. This I thought a raſh conduct. 
It was not by orations that the dangerous war you had 
kindled could finally be determined: Nor did your 
triumphs over me in an aſſembly of the people in- 
timidate any Macedonian in the field of Chæronea, 
or ſtop you yourſelf from fly ing out of that field. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


My flight from thence, I muſt on, was ignomin- 
ious to me, but it affefts not the que ſlion we are agi - 
tating now, whether the counſels I gave to the people 
of Athens, as a ſtateſman and a publick miniſter were 
right or wrong. When firſt I excited them to make 
war againſt PHIL Ip, the victories gained by CHA- 
B RI As, in which you, PHOCION, had a ſhare, partic- 
ularly that of Naxos, which completely reſtored to 
us the empire of the Sea, had enabled us to maintain, 
not only our own libetty, but that of all Greece, in 
the detence of which we had formerly acquired ſo 
much glory, and: which our anceſtors thought ſo im- 
— to, the: fatety and independence of Athens. 

HILIPS 8 was but beginning, and. ſupported 
itſelf more by craft than force. I. ſaw, and I'warned 
my countrymen; in due time, how impolitick it 
would be to ſuffer his machinations to be carried on 
with ſucceſs, and his ſtrength to increaſe by continu- 
al acquiſitions, without reſiſtance, I expoſed the 
* weakneſs of that narrow, that ſhortſighted policy, 
which looked no farther than to our own immediate 
borders, and 1magined, that whatſoever. lay. onal 

tnoIe 
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thoſe bounds was ones our intereſts, and un- 
worthy of our care. The force of my remon ſtrances 
rouſed the Athenians to a more vigilant conduct. 
Then it was; that the orators whom PRHILIr had 


corrupted loudly inveighed againſt me, as alarming 


the people wit Nr dangers, and drawing 
them into quarrels, in which they had really no con- 
cern, This language, and the fair profeſſions cf 
Pa1Ltie, who was perfectly ſkilled in the royal art of 
diſſembling, were often fo prevalent, that many fa- 
vonrable opportunities of defeating his deſigns were 
unhappily loſt. Yet ſometimes, by the ſpirit, with 
which I animated the Athenians and other neighbour. 
ing ſtates, I ſtopt the progreſs ot his arms, and op- 
poſed to him ſuch obſtacles, as- coſt him much time 
and much labour to remove. You yourſelf, Pyo- 
C1ON, at the head of fleets and armies f 


in Eubæa, and ſaved from him Byſantium, with oth- 


er cities of our allies on the coaſts of the Helleſpont, 


from which you drove him with ſhame. 


PHOCION. 


The proper uſe of thoſe advantages was to ſecure a 
ace to — Say which they 1nclined him to keep. 
is ambition was checked, but his forces were not 
ſo much diminithed, as to render it ſafe to provoke 
him to farther hoſtilities. 4 


DEMOSTHENES. 


His courage and policy were indeed ſo ſuperior to 
ours, that, notwithſtanding his defeats, he was ſoon 
in a condition to purſue the great plan of conqueſt 
and dominion, which he had formed long before, and 
from which he never deſiſted. Thus, through ind o- 
lence on our ſide, and activity on his, things were 
brought to ſuch a criſis, that I ſaw no hope of deliv- 
ering all Greece from his yoke, but by contederatin 
againſt him the Athenians and the Thebans ; —.— 

| eague 


ent againſt him 
by decrees which I had propoſed, vanquiſhed his troops 
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league I effected. Was it not better to fight for the 


independence of our country in conjunttion with 
Thebes than alone Pp. Would a battle loſt in Bæotia 
be ſo fatal to Athens, as one loſt in our own territo- 
ry, and under our own walls? 


PHOCION. 


Vou may remember, that, when you were eagerly 


+ f 


urging this argument, I deſired you to conſider, not 


where we ſhould fight, but how we ſhould be con- 
querors : For, if we were vanquiſhed, all ſorts of 
evils and dangers would be inſtantly at our gates. 


ARISTIDES. 


Did not you tell me, DEMOSTHENES, when you 
began to ſpeak Ne this ſubject, that you brought 


into * field of Chæronea an army equal to PHIL 
IP's? 
DEMOSTHENES, 
I did, and believe that PHOC10N will not contra- 
dict me. | 
' ARISTIDES. | 


--.. though equal in number, it was, perhaps, 
much inferior to the Macedonians in valour and 


military diſcipline. 
DEMOSTHENES. 


The courage ſhewn by our army excited the ad- 
miration of PH1L1P himſelf, and their diſcipline was 
inferior to none in Greece. 


ARISTIDES. 


What then occaſioned their defeat ? 
DEMOSTHENRES. 


ung — — - 4a a * 
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EM OSTRENES. 
{hk W condi of their bernd. 
©” 2 ee ARISTIDBS.. 


Why was the command not given to PHocion;. 
* whole abilities had been proved on ſo many other 
occaſions ? Was it offered to him, and did he refuſe - 
to accept it? You are ſilent, DEMOSsTHEN ES. I 
underſtand your filence.. You are unwilling to tell 
me, that, having. the power, by your influence over 
the people, to confer the command on what Atheni- 
an you pleaſed, you were induced, by the ſpirit of. 
party, to lay aſide a great general, who had been al- 
ways ſucceſsful, who had the chief confidence of 
your troops and of your allies, in order to give it to 
men, zealous indeed for your meaſures, and full of 
military ardour, but of little capacity or experience 
in the conduct of a war, You cannot plead, that, if 
PHOCION had led your troops againſt PHILI T, 
there was any danger of his baſely betraying his truſt. 
PHoOC1ON could not be a traitor. You had ſeen him 
ſerve the republick, and conquer for. it in wars, the 
undertaking of which he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, in. 
wars with PHILIPP. How could you then be ſo 
negligent of the ſafety af your country, as not to em- 
ploy im in this; the moſt dangerous of all ſhe ever- 
ad. waged ? If CHARLES and LYSICLES, the two 
enerals you choſe to condutt it, had commanded the 
recian forces at Marathon and Platæa, we ſhould: 
have loſt thoſe battles. All the men whom you ſent 
to fight the Macedonians under ſuch leaders, were 
victims to the animoſity between you and PHOCION, 
which made you deprive them of the neceſſary ben- 
efit of his wiſe directions. This I think the worſt 
blemiſh of your admixiſtration. In other parts of 
your conduct I not only acquit, but greatly applaud 
and admire you. With the ſagacity of a moſt con- 
ſummate ſtateſman you penetrated the 3 de- 
igns 
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figns of Pn1L1P ; you ſaw all the dangers which 
threatened Greece from that quarter, while they were 
yet at a diſtance ; you exhorted your country men- to 
make a timely proviſion for their future ſecurity ; 
you ſpread the alarm through all the neighbouring 


ſtates ; you combined the - moſt powerful in a con- 


federacy with Athens; you carried the war out of 
Attica, which (let Prociox ſay what he will) was 
ſafer than meeting it ers; you brought it, after all 
that had been done by the enemy to ſtrengthen bim 


bly make them worſe, but conld not make them bet- 


ter. PHOC1ON thinks that a ſtate, which cannot it- 

ſelf be the ſtrongeſt, ſhould live in friendſhip with 

that power which is the, ſtrongeſt.” But in my opin- 

10n „ p is no better than ſervitude, It is 
vi 


| more adviſeable to endeavour to ſupply what is want- 
who are equally in danger. This method of prevent- 
ing the ruin of our country was tried by DEMOST- 
HENES.- Nor yet did hemneglett, by all practicable 
means, to augment, at the ſame time, our internal re-- 
ſources. I have heard, that when he found the pub-' 
lick rreafure exhauſted, he repleniſhed it, with very 
great peril to-himſelf, by bringing into it money ap- 
propriated before to the entertainment of the people, 
againſt the expreſs prohibition of 'a popular law, 
which made it death to propoſe the application there- 
of to any other uſe. is was virtue, this was true 


and power in the ſtate to the favour of the people: 

Yet, in order to ſerve the ſtate, he did not fear, at the 

evident hazard of his life, to offend their darling paſ- 
tion, and appeal againſt it to their reafon, 


' PHOCION. 


ſelf and 'weaken us, after the loſs of Amphipolis, - 
Olynthus and Potidza, the outguards of Athens; 
you brought it, I ſay, to the deciſion of a battle with 
equal forces, When this could be effected, there 
was evidently nothing To deſperate in our circum- 
ſtances, as to juſtify an inaction, which might proba- 


ing in our own ſtrength by a conjunction with others 


and genuine patriotiſm. He owed all his importance 


2 1 hay 
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For this action I praiſe him. It was indeed far | 
more dangerous for a miniſter at Athens to violate | 
chat abſurd and extravagant law than any of thoſe of „ 

SOLON... But, though he reſtored our finances, he | 
could not reftore our loſt, virtue; he could not give 
that firm health, that vigour to the ftate, which 1s the 
reſult of Fa morals, of-ſtrift order and civil diſci- 
pline, of integrity in the old, and abedience in the 
oung. I therefore dreaded a conflict with the ſolid 
ength of Macedon, where corruption had yet made 
but a very ſmall Jun and was happy that 

DEMOSTHENES did not oblige me, againſt my own 
inclination, to be the-general of ſuch a people in ſuch 

War. . . , 


ARISTIDES. 


I fear that your juſt contempt of the greater num- 
ber of thoſe who compoſed. the democracy, ſo diſ# 
guſted you with this mode and form of government, 
at you were as ayerſe to ſerve under it, as others, 
with leſs ability and virtue than you, were de firous 
of obtruding themſelves into its ſervice. But, 
though ſuch a reluctance proceeds from a very noble 
cauſe, and ſeems agreeabſe to the dignity of a great 
| mind in bad times, yet it is a fault _— the high- 
95 eſt of moral obligations, the love of our 9 
* For, how unworthy ſoever individuals may be, the 
publick 1s always reſpettable, always dear to the vir- 


. tuous. : - 

e 4 PHOCION. 

2 5 

: True: But no obligation can he upon a citizen to 
e ſeek a publick charge, when he foreſees that his ob- 


. taining of it will be uſeleſs to his country. Would 
you have had me ſolicit the command of an army 
which I believed would be beaten ? 


J. „ ARISTIDES. 
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T4 ARISTIDES. 
It is not permitted to à ſtate to deſpair of its ſafe- 
ty, till its utmoſt efforts have been made without 
ucceſs. If you had commanded the army at Che- 
ronea, you might poſſibly have changed the event of 
— But, if you had not, you would have died 
more hon 


ourably there, than in r at rs 
the inſecure fri 


-betrayed by a vain conũidence in 
hip of a perfidious Macedonian. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS PHILOSOPHUS— 


- SERVIUS. TULLIUS.. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Yss. Marcus, though I own: you to have been 
the fir ſb of mankind in virtue and goodneſs, though, 
while you governed, philoſophy ſat on the throne 
and diffuſed the benign influences of her adminiſtra- 
tion over the whole Roman empire, as a King, I 


might, perhaps, pretend to a merit even ſuperier to 


yours. - ; 


MARCUS AURELIUS. + 


That philoſophy. you aſcribe to me has taught me 
to feel my own defects, and to venerate the virues of 


other men. Tell me] therefore, in what corffiſted 
the ſuperiority of your merit as a king.” 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. - 


It conſiſted in this, that I gave my people freedom. 
I diminiſhed, I limited the kingly power, when it 
was placed in my hands. I need not tell you, that 


the plan of government inſtituted by me was adopt 


ed by the Romans, when they had driven out TAR- 


UIN, the deſtroyer of their liberty; and gave its 


orm to that Republick, 1 ok a due mixture 


of the regal, ari ſtocratical and democratical powers, 
the ſtrength and wiſdom of which ſubdued the 
world, Thus all the glory of that great people, who 
tor many ages excelled the reſt of mankind in the 


arts of war and'of policy, belongs originally to me. 
ö . MARCUS 
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MARCUS AURELIUS: 


There is much truth in what you lay. But would 
not the Romans have cope Heuer, if, after the expul- 
e 


ſion of TaxgQU1Nyth y ad veſted the regal power in 
a limited monarchy, inſtead of placing it in two annu- 
al eledtive magiſtrates, with the title of conſuls? This 
was a great deviation from your plan of government, 
and I think, an unwiſe one. For a divided royalty is 


a ſoleciſm, an abſurdity in politics. Nor was the regal 


power, committed to the adminiſtration of conſuls, 
continued in their hands long enough, to enable them 
to finiſh any difficult war, or other act of great mo- 
ment. From hence aroſe a neceſſity of prolonging. 


their commands beyond the legal term; of ſhorten- 


ing the interval preſcribed by the laws between the 


elections to thoſe offices; and of granting extraordi- 


nary commiſhons and powers, by all which the re- 
publick was in the end deſtroyed. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 
The revolution which enſued upon the death of 
UCRETIA was made with. ſo much anger, that it is 
no. wonder the Romans aboliſhed in their fury the 
name of king, and deſired to weaken a power, the 


exerciſe of which had been ſo grievous; though the 


doing this was attended with all the inconveniencies 
you have juſtly obſerved. But, if anger acted too 
3 in reforming abuſes, philoſophy might 
have witely correted that error. Marcus AURE- 
LIUS might have new modelled the Conſtitution of 
Rome. He might have made it a limited Monarchy, 
leaving to the emperors all thę power tliat was ne- 
ceſſary to govern a wide extended empire, and to 
the Senate and people all the liberty that could be 
conſiſtent with order and obedience to government; 
a liberty purged of faction and guardedagainftanarchy. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
T'fhould have been happy indeed, if it had been 


in my power to do ſuch good to my country, But 


the 
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the Gods themſelves cannot force their bleſſimgs on 


men, who by their vices are become incapable to re- 


ceive them. Liberty, like power, is only good for 
thoſe who poſſeſs it, when it is under the conſtant 
direction of virtue. No laws can have force enough 
to hinder it from degenerating into faftion and anar- 
chy, where the morals of a nation are depraved; and 
continued habits of vice will eradicate the very love 
of it out of the hearts of a people. A Marcus BRu- 
Tus, in my time, could not have drawn to his ſtand- 
ard a ſingle legion of Romans. But ' farther, it is 
certain that the ſpirit of liberty is abſolytely incom- 
patible with the ſpirit of congueſt. To keep great 
conquered nations in ſubjection and obedience, great 


landing armies are neceſſary. The generals of thoſe 
armies will not long remain ſubjects; and whoever 


acquires dominion by the ſword, muſt rule by the 
ſword. If it does not deſtroy liberty, liberty will 
deſtroy him. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Do you then juſtify AuGusTUs for the change 
he made in the Roman government? 


. MARCUS AURELIUS. 


I do not—for Derr 8 $ had no lawful zuthers- 
ty to make that change. His power was uſurpation 
— breach of truſt. But the government, which he 
ſeized with a violent hand, came to me by a lawful 
and eſtabliſhed rule of ſucceſſion. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 
Can any length of effabliſhment make deſpotiſm 


lawful P. Is not liberty an inherent, inalienable right | 


of mankind? | 
| MARCUS AURELIUS. 
They have an inherent right to be governed by 


laws, not by arbitrary will, But forms of one 
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ment may, and muſt, be occaſionally changed, with 
the conſent of the people. When 1 reigned over 
them the Romans were governed by laws. . 


" SERVIUS TULLIUS... 


Fes, becauſe your moderation, and the precepts 
of that philoſophy in which your youth had been 
tutored, inclined you to make the laws the rules of 
our government and the bounds of your power. 
ut, it you had deſired to govern otherwiſe, had they 
power to reſtrain you?; +6; 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


They had not.—The imperial authority in my 
time had no limitations, 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Rome therefore was in reality as much enſlaved. 
under you as under your ſon ; and you left him the 
power of tyrannizing over it by hereditary right. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
I did—and the concluſion of that tyranny was his 


— sxhvfbs Wi 8s. ue 


Unhappy father ! Unhappy king ! What a deteſt- 
able thing is abſolute monarchy, when even the vir- 
tues of Marcus AURELIUS could not hinder it 
from being deſtructive to his family, and pernicious 
to his country, any longer than the period of his own 
life. But how happy 1s that kingdom, in which a 
limited monarch preſides over a ſtate /o juſtly por/ed, 
that it guards itſelf from ſuch evils, and has no ne 

to take refuge in arbitrary. power ** the dangers 
of anarchy, which is almoſt as bad a reſource, as it 


would be for a ſhip to run itſelf on a rock, in order 
to eſcape from the agitation of a tempeſt. 
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